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THE 
RETURN OF THE MIDDLE CLASS 


CHAPTER I 
THE FORGOTTEN FOLK 


In their widely heralded debate during the epidemic of 
strikes that followed the war, Governor Allen of Kansas 
asked Samuel Gompers a direct and simple question—a 
question which had been uppermost in the minds of 
many, and which was, indeed, the subject of debate. 
When a conflict between labor and capital halts the pro-| 
duction or distribution of the necessaries of life, thus 
threatening the public peace or impairing the public 
health, “has the public any rights in such a controversy 
—or is it a private war between capital and labor?” 
Mr. Gompers hesitated and evaded, but from various 
parts of the hall the challenge rang out that he answer. 
At last he said: “An innocent child can ask more ques- 
tions than his father—”’ With that his burly partisans 
broke into a roar of approving laughter. For the mo- 
ment the Old Fox of the Federation triumphed. He 
could not, however, maintain the air of his triumph. His. 
remarks came haltingly—were at best disjointed, at 
worst keen personal digs and broad insinuations. Even- 
tually, in a surprising burst of frankness, he spoke apolo- 
getically of the fact that his argument had become “des- 
ultory.” And all the time he bore in his hand the plain, 
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blunt question which Governor Allen had written out 
for him. 

The question referred to the fact that when the soft- 
coal miners quit work during the bitterest cold of the 
winter of 1919-1920, Governor Allen, to the extreme dis- 
gust of organized labor, broke the strike, so far as it 
affected Kansas, by calling out a force of young men who 
mined coal to warm the shivering public and save the 
lives of hospital patients. It referred also to the new 
Industrial Relations Court, likewise anathema, to labor, 
by which Kansas hopes to avert conflicts that threaten 
to shut down basic industries and tie up public utilities.* 4 
Both issues are still alive, and promise to perplex us for 
many years. Already, as in the dual coal and trans- 
portation strike of 1922, to which we shall by and by re- 
turn, they have grown alarmingly, have become a 
national menace. But they involve another question, 
and indeed depend upon it for their solution, which has 
not yet been clearly put. Just what is “the public,” the 
rights of which were supposedly in debate? Labor and 
capital, capital and labor—in the century and a quarter 
since the Industrial Revolution gave every element in 
life new values and relations, these have been the sum 
and substance of thinking, economic and social. We 
know very well what they are. But only on rare occa- 
sions, when they have created conditions that are intol- 
erable, have we remarked, with a vague impatience, that 
after all the public has some rights. . . . When peace is 
restored, though only for the moment, we quickly forget 


* Asterisks, daggers, etc., refer to foot-notes; numerals refer to the biblio- 
graphic notes, page 331. 
+See especially pages 258 and following. 
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about that. Statesmen and labor leaders, professors of 
economics and heads of bureaus in Washington, go right 
on thinking and writing only of labor and capital, capital 
and labor. 

Is the public a thing that includes both labor and cap- 
ital—the nation, in short? Or is it some tertium quid, 
vaguely conceived and as yet undefined? Mr. Gompers 
himself seemed in doubt—a doubt that had rather the 
air of haunting him. A week after his breakdown into 
the “desultory,” he gave out a written statement in 
which he purported to answer Governor Allen’s question. 
There is no public, he said, which is wholly separate and 
apart from employers and employees. The “real public” 
includes all union men and women, and is, in fact, “fully 
one-fourth union,” while “Governor Allen’s public’’ is, 
as it seemed to Mr. Gompers, “for the most part an em- 
ploying and non-union public.” Thus what is called 
“public welfare” is only “an abstraction.” As the re- 
sult of a week’s cogitation, we were back on the familiar 
ground—labor and capital, capital and labor. Thus, re- 
freshed like Antzus with a fall to his mother earth, Mr. 
Gompers came out roundly with the ancient doctrine. 
The strike is “the only means by which the laborer can 
compel consideration of his just demands.” “The pub- 
lic has no rights which are superior to the toiler’s right 
to defend himself against oppression.” If all this means 
anything it means, first, that there is no such thing as 
the public, and, second, that when it is set upon by labor 
—pummelled and mauled, frozen and starved—it has no 
rights. 

If any one of us found a schoolboy attempting to solve 
a problem of three factors by reckoning with only two 
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of them, we should give him up as a numskull; yet this 
is precisely what we have all been doing with the great 
problem in which we live and move and have our being 
—such as our being nowadays is. 

Governor Allen, it is true, has stood forth boldly as 
champion of the so-called public, and in doing so has 
gained a nation-wide reputation. But while declaring 
certain obvious rights, he has not defined the third fac- 
tor, nor attempted to fix its interrelationships with the 
other two. Nor have our publicists attempted the in- 
quiry; even Mr. Gompers’s doubly dramatic breakdown 
elicited from them only hoary platitudes and the vaguest 
and most helpless generalizations—about the identity of 
interest between labor and capital, the blessing of co- 
operation, and all that. Like the Old Fox himself they 
became desultory. 

Something of vagueness, of self-contradiction, inheres 
in this term, “the public.” Labor and capital are definite 
and salient factors, mutually exclusive and dramatically 
arrayed. They seize the eye, arrest the attention, stim- 
ulate the constructive reason. The so-called public is 
not really a factor at all. As Mr. Gompers pointed 
out, it includes both labor and capital. That is an idea 
which he doubtless gleaned from the well-meaning advo- 
cates of industrial harmony, who never weary of en- 
larging upon it with the air of bestowing a thought of 
sovereign worth. They exhort labor to modify its de- 
structive violence, arguing that, as it is itself a part of 
“the public,” it suffers from its own wastefulness. 
Labor laughs in its sleeve, no doubt, for it knows—none 
better—that only through organized striving, incessant 
warfare, has it raised itself, in the course of a century, 
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out of defenseless oppression into a position of command- 
ing might, before which the world trembles. Likewise 
these good folk counsel capital to placate labor with lib- 
eral doles—because capital also profits in the general 
weal. At this the hard-headed capitalist smiles sardoni- 
cally. By holding labor in check—fighting bitterly when 
he dares and conceding graciously what he must—he has 
massed the wealth of the nation compactly until, through 
his ever-expanding corporations, he wields a princely 
power. He knows well enough that the moment he re- 
laxes his readiness to fight labor, the régime of capitalism 
is ended. Meantime the majority of the people, who 
are neither hand laborers nor capitalists, receive no sooth- 
ing word, no precious thought. Through the century and 
a half of the Industrial Revolution, they have remained 
an inchoate mass, a nebulous and whirling chaos, which 
is torn unresisting while new worlds of might are born. 
This fallacy of confusing a part with the whole crops 
up wherever people think and write—or write without 
thinking—of our economic and social problems. Exam- 
ples might be cited indefinitely: a few must suffice. In 
an article written during the first year of the war, the 
Chairman of the United States Steel Corporation up- 
braided our nation as “a great undisciplined, unruly, en- 
vious and bickering family,” and made a stirring call for 
“the co-operation of citizen with citizen, class with class.” 
That was the only means by which our people could “act 
with singleness or loftiness of purpose, whether in a great 
emergency [the war] or in the continuous daily develop- 
ment of their national welfare.” It was a patriotic and 
inspiring call, and Judge Gary sounded it in the name 
of “clear thinking’”’—to the lack of which he attributed 
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our failure to act “with singleness and loftiness of pur- 
pose.” But in what followed it was amply evident that, 
if thinking clearly, he was thinking of only two classes. 
“A banker may not be fit to operate a blacksmith shop, 
nor a blacksmith fit to manage a bank.” What he 
wanted was to have Capital freed from the “bickering”’ 
of Labor, and to this end he offered Labor, in lieu of ar- 
bitrary advances gained by wasteful strikes, “greater 
safety, shorter hours, more continuous employment, and 
a share in the increased profits”—the usual doles. No 
shadow of a thought, clear or muddled, was given to 
those laboring folk who are not organized, and who never. 
strike. 

Our most liberal and disinterested publicists have an 
outlook as narrowly confined. In an article written after 
the war The Villager said: “For the next stretch of the 
road anyway, labor is to be the leader of the tandem in- 
dustrial team; capital has been moved back to the shafts.”’ 
As to the salaried brain worker we were told nothing. 
Is he the middle horse in a tandem team of three, a pas- 
senger in the cart—or only dirt in the roadway? In 
1922, Mr. William L. Chenery, industrial editor of The 
Survey, published a volume, Industry and Human 
Welfare which traces the development of American 
conditions with intelligence and sympathy, doing full 
justice to both manual worker and capitalist. But the 
volume quite ignores the cause of the clerk, the fore- 
man, the manager, the buyer, the seller, the technical 
executive, the laboratory researcher. Yet these are the 
brains of industry, the very essence of the “human” 
factor, upon whose ‘welfare’? depends the welfare of 
both manual laborer and investor. Quite as casually as 
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Mr. Gompers and Judge Gary, Mr. Chenery ignores 
these people. 

Whenever “the public” is represented in efforts at 
industrial harmony the situation becomes salient, dra- 
matic. A characteristic instance was the first. Industrial 
Conference, of October, 1919. As constituted by Presi- 
dent Wilson, it contained the usual three groups. Labor 
was represented by high officials of the American 
Federation and of the great railway Brotherhoods, under 
the leadership of Samuel Gompers. Capital was rep- 
resented by the national Chamber of Commerce and the 
national Investment Bankers’ Association. As the re- 
sult of some unimaginable mental acrobatics, three rep- 
resentatives from national farmers’ organizations were 
also included as capitalists. The “public” group rep- 
resented no organization, exhibiting the usual nation- 
wide straddle. At one end were Judge Gary, John D. 
Rockefeller, Jr., and Bernard M. Baruch. At the other 
end were John Spargo and Charles Edward Russell, lead- 
ers of the Socialist Party and lifelong champions of Karl 
Marx. Somewhere between were Charles W. Eliot, long 
president of one of our richest educational corporations, 
and Bert M. Jewell, President of the Railway Employees 
Department of the American Federation of Labor. This 
motley assemblage had much ado to agree among them- 
selves; and they were confronted by the still more baffling 
task of calling down the dove of peace upon the other 
two groups. 

The inevitable happened—c’est son métier! Much was 
said of “collective bargaining’—but the conference 
proved unable even to define it. Judge Gary was derided 
in his capacity as a representative of the public and ulti- 
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labor group fell upon the capitalists in the old familiar 
manner, evading every clear issue with the usual vocab- 
ulary of invective, and endeavored to twist the Confer- 
ence, which was to have brought the industrial millen- 
nium, into an engine for winning a single strike—the steel 
strike, otherwise hopelessly lost. Failing in this, Samuel! 
Gompers walked out with his cohorts, threatening to 
join up with the farmers—except, of course, the three 
“capitalists” present—and work universal destruction. 
“The time will come when they will be glad enough to 
bargain collectively with labor!’ So the dove of peace 
moulted one more feather. 

One element of the true public—and only one—was 
not represented in the Conference: the men who do not 
labor with their hands and do not control capital—the 
middle-class brain workers. But though unrepresented, 
it cannot be said that they were conspicuous by their ab- 


\ sence! You may search the world in vain for any gather- 


ing in which their rights are presented, for any clear defini- 
ion of them as a class, or for any statement of their 
present wrongs and their legitimate aims. Capital is 
organized, class-conscious—and so manages to care for 
its own. Labor is organized, class-conscious; it takes its 


ee abundantly. But the great range of folk in between 


‘have no organization, no sense of their collective inter- 
ests, of their relation to the state as a whole. And so 
they are forgotten. If any one bears them in mind it is 
the Socialists; but they do not regard them as men and 
brothers. For reasons of their own they call them bour- 
geois, and mark them down for a still more thorough 
oppression. 
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The Socialists are not far from having their way. 
During the war, hand laborers saw to it that their wages 
rose in proportion to the rise of prices. Their buying of 
diamonds and furs, talking-machines, pianos, and auto- 
mobiles lasted far into the “buyers’ strike” of 1920-1921. 
“Labor has been a movement,” as The Villager remarks, 
“and you do not solve movements; you make way for 
them.” Capital is likewise a movement, sweeping across 
the continent and everywhere creating wealth and a more 
abundant life. In spite of increased labor cost, income 
tax and excess profit tax, the rich continued to be the 
rich. The war had obliterated untold billions of the 
world’s wealth; yet never in times of fat prosperity were 
luxuries more eagerly consumed. But not by the sal- 
aried brain worker, nor yet the professional man—the 
educator, the physician, the clergyman. Long after the 
war he was, for the most part, still wearing the clothes he 
bought in 1914. His wife was doing housework, and his 
children, if he had any, ‘had given up the hope of ad- 
vanced schooling and college. As far as the war had 
been paid for, it was the forgotten man mainly who had 
paid for it, paid in money and more than money—in free 
and vigorous living, in efficiency as a member of the 
nation. Even before the war, statistics showed that the 
brain workers were not increasing in proportion to the 
other classes. To-day they must certainly be declining 
markedly, in numbers as in distinction and power. 

When the belly and the members are at war, the 
whole body suffers. There is only one force that can 
control the strife. But what if the brain become anzmic, 
atrophied ? 

It would be interesting to know why the American 
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mind has so persistently—so obstinately, as it seems— 
refused to define, to visualize, this tertium quid, this new 
Third Estate. In an essay entitled “The Forgotten 
Man,’’* Professor Sumner of Yale described its plight full 
forty years ago. It is the plight of the traditional Amer- 
ican, sober and hard-working, self-respecting and public- 
spirited;. it so impressed him and his readers that he 
\returned to it again and again. But, though recognizing 
‘labor and capital as organized and class-conscious, he 
apparently regarded us others as doomed to an eternity 
)of our historic individualism—an eternity, that is, unless 
(mitigated by an extinction that even then seemed indi- 
cated. Deep in the mental life of our people is the dogma 
that in America there are no classes; deep in the heart of 
our republic is an abhorrence of social ticketing. We 
can talk of labor and ecapital—even think of them, and 
think constructively—without the faintest sense of in- 
vidious distinctions. But the only name we have for the 
intermediate folk is the middle class, and that is abhor- 
rent to all—especially to the middle class! 
Does the subconscious mind practise a Freudian eva- 
_sion? Is the middle class forgotten because it wills to for- 
get itself? Labor and capital live in separate spheres; no 
\question arises of social discrimination. Their struggle is 
{purely economic. The brain worker rubs elbows every- 
| where. The clerk knows that in most ways that count 
| he is inferior to the skilled and prosperous mechanic out 
,in the factory; yet he cherishes his white collar though 
\it ruin him, for it means that his standing is that of an 
/educated man. ‘The professional gentleman, whose whole 
“soul tells him that he is superior to the mere wielder of 
money-bags, feels none the less a very definite awe before 
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him. Labor is a great economic and political power; 
wealth is our only nobility. But what distinction have 
the Forgotten Folk with which to feed their inward 
pride? 

It is not merely in America that the brain-working 
class lies in abeyance. The phenomenon is familiar in 
every modern country. It is only here, however, that 
there is a national fiction, an ingrained tradition, that 
men are born equal and that the fostering of class inter- 
est is unpatriotic, immoral. All this, at least, has been. 

Of late certain forces have gained head in the world— 
forces that cannot be evaded by subliminal dodging, that 
resist even the dogmas of the Declaration of Independence. 
Two incidents mark the epoch. A college professor who 
objected that the plumber was charging more than he 
himself was paid, received this airy rejoinder: “Yes, but 
I’m not a professor!” That was taken as a jest, how- 
ever sorry; for the distinguished educator knew that some 
time and somehow he would be provided for—and be- 
sides, are not all Americans equal? But when the unions 
of railway hands held up supplies this same professor 
donned overalls and helped to break the strike. The 
health of his wife and the lives of his children were threat- 
ened, together with his tradition of national order and 
efficiency, solidarity and service. It took the strike in 
basic industries, on national arteries, to rouse the middle 
class. As long as labor and capital confined their “ bick- 
ering” to scattered industries, the war was thought to 
be “private”; the “public,” which has always been rec- 
ognized as holding the balance of power, preserved an at- 
titude of detachment, scarcely aware that it had a stake 
in the outcome and always ready to throw its sym- 
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pathy to the supposed under dog of labor. An arrogant 
and exacting plumber, casually encountered, was a joke. 
But a national strike meant business. 

In these latter years there are few labor wars that re- 
main “private.” The basic industries and the systems 
of transportation are rapidly tending toward organiza- 
tion on a nation-wide scale, both as regards labor and as 
regards capital. Many a strike threatens the very life- 
blood of the nation. In the years-since peace began to 
rage among us, the sheer might of economic pressure has 
forced ‘the public,” throughout the civilized world, to 
a sense of its rights—and its power. The general strike 
in Winnipeg, the transportation and miners’ strikes in 
England, our coal strike of 1920 as it affected Kansas, the 
general strike in Denmark, our “outlaw” railway strike, 
the great steel strike, and the dock strike in the port of 
New York, each in its own way and quite independently, 
called forth a new and portentous force to oppose it. 
And then, here as in England, labor in the great national 
industries of coal and transportation made an alliance 
consciously intended to clutch “the public” by the gorge. 
The right to strike selfishly, recklessly, which labor has 
always asserted and which Mr. Gompers still proclaims, 
evoked an enemy before which, in contest after contest, 
labor has crumbled. The Forgotten Folk are remem- 
bering themselves. When the national welfare is at 
stake, there is no such thing as a “scab.” One sentence’ 
runs through a million minds: As long as the hand worker 
asserts the right to strike in basic industries and public 
utilities, the brain worker will assert an equal right to 
break that strike. 

Let no one beguile himself with the fancy that this 
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war is won. As yet we have had only a few skirmishes 
at the outposts. The American Federation of Labor is 
honeycombed with radicalism—with Bolshevism, or at 
best Guild Socialism. This is not the work of vague, 
irresponsible visionaries. The agitators and many of 
their converts are upstanding craftsmen, men of Ameri- 
can birth and traditions, highly paid, proudly class-con- 
scious. They are far more deeply versed in the literature 
of economic and social advance than a vast majority of 
brain workers who, though they have minds educated 
and trained, are too steeped in economic tradition and 
political dogma to realize what is up in the world and 
domg. The great leaders of the Federation know—none 
better—that government ownership and “democratic” 
control mean waste of capital and inefficient service, 
which must eventually react upon labor itself. They 
know that the ultimate aim of the radicals, openly pro- 
claimed, is a nation-wide struggle for mastery between all 
labor and all capital which threatens the entire fabric of 
our civilization. Mr.Gompers is resisting the radicals 
with all the forces at his command. At heart he and a 
dwindling band of followers trust the skilled worker and 
distrust the unskilled. In political theory they are indi- 
vidualists, not socialists; in economic theory they are 
capitalists, not communists, Guild Socialists, or Plumb 
Planners. But there are strong indications that the 
mass of the once conservative Federation has turned 
against them. 

That is why, in his public utterances, the naturally 
clear mind of Samuel Gompers seems muddled. His re- 
peated praise of industrial peace, of enhanced production, 
is no doubt quite genuine. If he declares the eternal 
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sanctity of the strike and denounces all effort to submit 
industrial differences to an appropriate tribunal, it is large- 
ly because to do otherwise would outrage the majority 
of his followers who see nothing, know nothing, but 
the historic duel—and thus to forfeit his long leadership 
in the Federation. Though a “patriotic” and far-seeing 
American, his first loyalty is always to labor. He knows 
the middle class, its rights and its potential strength, far 
better than the brain worker knows it, and deeply fears 
its awakening. For when the third factor enters into 
the solution, the autocratic power and the disproportioned 
gains of unionism will be at an end. The situation is 
complicated, but the upshot is obvious—that the hand of 
labor falls heavily upon the capitalist, but far more 
heavily upon the middle class. What else can this mean 
but continued and ever-widening class war? 

As this warfare progresses, a definite middle class is 
emerging from the inchoate public—becoming slowly but 
steadily class-conscious. With each successive strike it 
is consolidating its forces. England has already a nation- 
wide Middle-Class Union, and there has been much talk 
of one here. Not only labor but “the public” stand at 
the crossways, confronting a momentous decision. In 
the process of achieving class consciousness, now inevita- 
ble, what will happen to the middle-class mind, the mid- 
dle-class soul? Will it preserve its traditional sense of 
national order and efficiency, of social solidarity and ser- 
vice? Or will it become self-centred—merely one more 
faction in the national bickering? 

There is a dangerous element in the situation. The 
middle class has, and presently it will cherish, a wrong 
as deep as the wrong which, over a century ago, gave 
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origin and impetus to the labor-unions. While labor and 
capital floated high on the tide of war-made prosperity, 
the salaried folk were submerged. Their grievances in 
the matter of rent, clothing, and food are familiar—the 
tragedy of “the new poor.” This economic wrong af- 
fords the definite incentive to organized resistance. But 
underlying it is a moral wrong which, consciously or un- 
consciously, is raising the irresistible ground-swell of re- 
bellion. Untold millions of Americans are unable to edu- 
cate their children as they themselves were educated, 
unable to equip them for the work of their kind in the 
world. Other millions have been prevented by poverty 
from having children at all. We are face to face with an 
extinction of the best intelligence, the soundest traditions, 
of American life. For the present this deeper considera- 
tion is scarcely realized; no voice of protest is raised. 
But when the financial cause is reinforced and inspired 
by a full sense of this moral, this deeply patriotic issue, 
we shall have material for strife of the most uncom- 
promising. 

These are the more obvious facts in the problem of 
the Forgotten Folk; in its subtler relations it ramifies 
every bypath of the complicated modern state. To cope 
with it is to review, and often to challenge, familiar 
conceptions of economics, sociology—even of history. 
But if the problem is met and solved in the spirit of free 
institutions, the solution should bring new health and 
vigor to all members of the national body. 


CHAPTER II 
THE NEW POOR AND THE OLD 


Many of those who are called “the new poor”’ rejoice in 
the epithet. Their other name rubs painfully upon sen- 
sibilities that have been acute ever since Matthew Arnold 
psychologized the dulness of the middle-class mind and 
denounced the middle-class worship of a barren respecta- 
bility. ‘“ New poor” exhibits one in a light that is digni- 
fied, martyr-like; the respectable temperament basks in 
it. But of late not a few of the middle class have ceased 
to be, in the older sense, middle-class. There are mil- 
lions among our brain workers whom the epithet fills not 
with shame but with silent rage. The “new” poverty 
—which, in point of fact, long antedates the war—is a 
counter-irritant so keen that they no longer feel galled by 
the old name. Yet if you ask them precisely what is 
this middle class which they champion—what are its 
rights and duties in relation to the other classes—they 
are inarticulate. Not one “white-collar man” in ten 
thousand can visualize his class beyond that detail of 
the white collar. If any economist or publicist has 
charted its force lines, his light is beneath a bushel.‘ 

By far the best essay in this direction, which is no less 
excellent because it is the only one that has achieved 
publicity, is not an essay at all but fiction—unless in- 
deed it is what it purports to be, autobiography. It is 
called One Way Out: A Middle-Class New Englander 

16 


pense for entertainment. There was a child, and both 
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_Emaigrates to America.’ It does not so much discuss 


the middle class as dramatize it, yet it is all the more sug- 
gestive and illuminating. Written from the point of 
view of the respectable brain worker, it is so far from 
championing his cause that it scorns and abominates the 
middle class and glorifies the life of the manual worker. 
Though it was published four years before the war, the 
war has only intensified its message and given it a new 
twist that must make the author, if he thinks clearly 
and to the finish, sit up and rub his eyes. Let us follow 
it in brief outline. 

William Carleton was a clerk—a native American of 
Revelutionary stock, and like most of his kind an instinc- 
tive individualist. Beginning at five dollars a week he 
rose till he received twenty-five. With every increase he 
found new needs, for in the best sense of the word he was 
ambitious. He dressed neatly and well, bought maga- 
zines and belonged to a book club. Not to do so was to 


- fall beneath the standards of his kind. Neither he nor 


his neighbors saved. Present needs were too pressing. 
And what use had they for capital? At most they aspired 
to rise to a managerial position—and salary. When 
Carleton married his pay was increased to thirty dollars, 
and he took a small suburban cottage. 

Marriage found him still a middle-class individualist; 
but it enlarged his ego and refined it. Unpretentiously 
as the narrative unfolds, it reveals a picture of conjugal 
happiness full of sweetness and nobility, of normal intelli- 
gence and normal aspiration. Mrs. Carleton did cooking 
and housework, eagerly and happily. But she had a 
woman’s need of her kind, and so they were led into ex- 
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parents skimped to make him feel at ease with the chil- 
dren of the neighborhood—most of whose parents were 
similarly skimping. Hard as they both toiled, they gave 
the boy no work beyond his schooling, and “thought him 
doomed” if they should fail to send him through college 
and start him in business for himself. Both would have 
been glad of more children; but as things stood they were 
scarcely able to pay the bills. Then the heavens fell. 
Carleton’s assistant was in love, and, in order to marry, 
offered to do the work of both for a single salary—a docu- 
ment in middle-class solidarity! So Carleton lost his 
job. He was now thirty-eight, and the world of respecta- 
ble clerkdom was overcrowded. He could not find an- 
other position. 

Carleton’s attitude toward his neighbors in this crisis 
is full of the gall of bitterness. As well as he could, he 
concealed his misfortune. He would not ask his friends 
for help—what had they to give? He could not even 
count upon their sympathy. The poor help the poor in 
misfortune, and the rich the rich; but in the middle class 
they let the stricken deer go weep. In their hearts his 
neighbors would despise him for his failure, triumph over 
his fall from the world of respectables—though all knew 
inwardly that they themselves trembled above the same 
abyss. 

The middle class as Carleton pictures it is a world of 
high personal virtues, high personal ambitions. With 
an added touch of social sympathy, of collective imagi- 
nation and the spirit of a common cause, it would be a 
world of all that is ideal in citizenship. But, lacking this, 
it is a world of narrow individualists, of egoists whose 
only inspiration from without is in matters of external 
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form. From such a combination only one thing can re- 
sult—universal anguish of spirit. The chapter in which 
these things appear is called, most appropriately, The 
Middle-Class Hell. 

And then the heavens opened. There was a man, 
Murphy, who did odd chores in the neighborhood and 
tended furnaces. Murphy, it appeared, had saved, and 
had invested his savings in a new slum tenement. And 
there was also the owner of a bootblacking emporium, 
Pasquale, who was even more prosperous. How had they 
got on? By being beautifully free from the standards of 
respectability. They were immigrants, as Carleton’s 
forebears had been—or so it seemed to Carleton. Why 
should he not likewise “emigrate to America,’’ and like- 
wise prosper? He took a four-room flat in Murphy’s 
tenement and went to digging in the subway. Accord- 
ing to post-bellum standards his pay was incredibly small 
—nine dollars a week. But it was enough. 

The work was hard for his middle-class body, and the 
life devoid of the outward decencies which he instinctively 
valued. But from the first he put away one dollar on 
every Saturday night. If his pay was small, so also were 
the prices of what he had to buy. Presently his son, in- 
spired by the atmosphere of sound living, began selling 
papers and added four dollars a week to the family in- 
come without neglecting school. Such were Carleton’s 
beginnings as a capitalist. Very soon, with his trained 
mind and his knowledge of business, he saw the short cut 
to advancement. He learned the language of his fellow 
workers, studied their character and how to get most 
work out of them; and so he rose to be foreman. Ina 
_night school he mastered the trade of mason. When his 
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savings amounted to a few hundred dollars, he put in 
his bid for a contract and got it. From that day he was 
a capitalist employer, and when the narrative closed his 
business gave promise of becoming “big.” 

That is only half the story. His life and that of his 
wife and son were broader, freer, healthier, and more 
truly cultivated than it had ever been in his respectably 
esthetic and sport-loving suburb. Instead of his coun- 
try club there were public salt baths, the quasi-public 
gymnasium of the Y. M.C.A., and public playgrounds. 
Public night schools and summer schools furnished in- 
struction in all the trades; philanthropic settlements and 
the like afforded lectures, books, chamber music, even 
drama and the opera. “Shakespeare and Beethoven, 
Maeterlinck and Mascagni” ceased to be reading-club 
names and became living artistic personalities. In the 
crowded middle class, sickness had brought ruinous ex- 
pense and had threatened the loss of position and salary. 
Here new work was to be had any day, and the charity 
hospitals gave bedding and food, and attendance of both 
doctor and nurse, which for all practical purposes were 
as good as money could buy. If babies came there was 
the public lying-in hospital. They came, and great was 
the joy thereof. Politics looms large in the life of the 
laboring man. With his knowledge of men and affairs 
Carleton rose to be a leader in his district. And the 
necessary expense of his entire existence continued to be 
eight dollars a week. 

To the superficial view it is, as the author intends, an 
inspiring narrative—a strong man’s tonic; as a descrip- 
tion of actual conditions it is unimpeachable. Yet from 
the post-bellum point of view there is a blind-spot in its 
outlook, and a big one. 
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Carleton was not an immigrant, nor were his abilities 
merely those of the common laborer. In a few months 
he rose through strata in which most men spend a life- 
time—that of the Italian or Irish workman; that of the 
skilled American craftsman; that of the able and intelli- 
gent foreman; that of the petty contractor. His rise was 
the result of two facts, strangely and ironically contrasted. 
He was of middle-class stock with a middle-class character 
and a mind educated and trained to brain labor; and, 
being such, fate threw him in the way of privileges that 
are beyond the sphere of Americans born and bred, but 
are lavished upon the ignorant alien. And the American 
author lauds this dispensation, pouring the vials of scorn 
upon the American middle class. 

Who pays for the opportunities that the slums opened 
up to him? That is the crucial question. According to 
Carleton, it was “the independently well-to-do American 
class, who had partly made and partly inherited their 
fortunes’’—philanthropic capitalists, in short. As ward 
politician he had begun to fall for the doctrines of the 
proletarian Socialists; but his gratitude for these doles 

_ “checked such wild thinking.” 

: Could any thinking be as wild as that which a fe 
Carleton’s gratitude upon the capitalistic philanthropist, 
estimable though he may be? Only a small part of the 
benefactions to the poor are paid for by voluntary contri- 
bution. Public parks, playgrounds and baths, night 
schools, trade-schools, and many hospitals are supported 
by the city. The cost falls directly upon all who pay rent 

\ and taxes—largely upon the middle class. 

But neither philanthropy nor taxes are the mainstay 
and support of this “America” of the slums. That lies 
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in the relatively high wages that prevail there. Even be- 
fore the war a high-school education and a lifetime of 
brain labor brought Carleton less than he commanded 
as a bricklayer after a brief course in the trade-school. 
During the war the disparity was doubled and doubled 
again. The wrong goes deeper than this. Manual labor 
is the chief item in the price of any commodity. The 
well-known cost of living is, for the most part, only high 
wages come home to roost. When wages are raised, and 
raised again, the capitalist survives by passing the buck 
to the consumer. The wage-earner easily meets the in- 
creased prices with his increased wages. But middle-class 
folk, who cannot pass the buck, and whose salaries re- 
main relatively stationary, are crushed lower and lower 
in the scale of living. In the increased wages of manual 
labor, far more than in taxes, the middle class pays for 
the opportunities of those who were once called the poor. 
By escaping from the middle-class hell to the Utopia of 
the slums, Carleton received freely the benefactions which 
he had always paid for and never before enjoyed. 

Illogical, sardonic, preposterous as the predicament of 
the middle class has always been, it was rendered acute 
by the war—so acute that the publicist is beginning to 
take note of it, though not as a class phenomenon. Ina 
wartime letter to the New York Times, Henry Fairfield 
Osborn described a typical instance, that of a trained 
scientist : 

‘“‘A man of very limited income, through years of close 
economy and saving, has finally gotten together enough 
money to buy a small piece of land and build a house on 
it—a home for his wife and children. This involved the 
assistance of a building-and-loan company and of the 
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local banks; but after years of effort these loans have been 
paid off. Owing to the increased cost of living, his small 
professional income is entirely inadequate; he is now 
obliged to deprive himself and his family of some of the 
necessaries of life. Now the state and city come in and 
put on his house, home and income a heavy tax, which 
amounts to more than one-tenth of his total income. 
This tax is partly used to give free education to aliens 
resident in his community. The money which these 
people should spend for the education of their children, 
under a system of enforced taxation for educational pur- 
poses, they are hoarding to send over to Europe. They 
are not obliged either to become citizens or to pay taxes, © 
but the schools and all the other free advantages of the 
American system are wide open to them—free hospitals, 
free dispensaries, free day-nurseries, free baths, free public 


lectures, free music—all of which they accept without 


——— -. 


giving any corresponding return to the community in 
which they live, or feeling any responsibility in its govern- 
ment.” 

Though Professor Osborn has “devoted the last quar- 
ter of a century to free education” he has come to believe 
that it “is greatly overdone,” and urges that the laboring 
man be made to pay his share toward what he gets. 
The thing that is “gained without cost” is “accepted 
without gratitude.” 

Note that though Professor Osborn starts out as a 
champion of the professional brain worker, his only con- 
structive idea has reference to people of the slums. He 
wants to make them “feel responsible” for the govern- 
ment—a government that deprives its oldest and best of 
the national largess in order to lavish it upon the immi- 
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grant day-laborer. It is a responsibility which the immi- 
grant might shrewdly disclaim—and generally does dis- 
claim, together with any possible notion of gratitude. 

For us others the time has come when we can no longer 
disclaim responsibility. What, then, are the economic and 
social force lines which “Carleton” so grotesquely mis- 
conceived? What, in particular, are the rights of the 
new poor as against the old? It is a wide field of in- 
quiry, much neglected and overgrown with weeds of tra- 
ditional fallacy and popular misconception. Yet the es- 
sential facts are fairly obvious, once they are stated. 

In the modern world, it has been said, there are three 
great religions: Capitalism, Trade-Unionism, and Social- 
ism. The epigram is rude but has a certain force. Not 
the least claim upon attention is the fact that it credits 
the middle class with no ‘‘religion’’—not because they 
have no great, informing passion of the spirit, though for 
the most part that is as yet the fact, but because, as 
usual, they are forgotten. 

Capitalism and trade-unionism are traditionally Amer- 
ican, sprung from our racial inheritance and spontane- 
ously developed here. If we are unaware of their “re- 
ligious” quality it is because they are instinctive, inti- 
mately pervading all our thought and all our living—a 
thing which our acknowledged religions sometimes fail to 
do. Capitalism is, for the time being, on the defensive. 
The Interchurch World drive, together with the disturb- 
ing revelations of the Steel-Strike report, showed that it 
has lost touch even with our ministers—whose own hard 
lives under the current régime have inclined them to that 
stripe of radicalism which champions the old poor. But 
let us not deceive ourselves! Capitalism is still our one 
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great national belief, the thing that has been mainly in- 
strumental in leading the country forward. 
Trade-unionism is—or has been until recent decades— 
the “religion” of the skilled as opposed to the unskilled 
workman, the organized craftsman as opposed to the 
mainly unorganized day-laborer. In its social outlook, 
and especially in its callous or unthinking conduct toward 
the middle class, it has been as self-centred and domi- 
neering as capital ever was. When the Allied cause was 
concretely put up to it, it proved, like capital, adequately 
patriotic—at its own price. Quite as much as the profi- 
teers of capital, it prospered through the war. Yet it is 
probably less powerful and sound than a casual view 
might indicate. Time was when the trade-unionist 
dreamed of the good of his craft, of unionism in general, 
for which he was willing to pour out his savings like 
water, to suffer hunger and bring deprivation upon those 
he loved. Then his “religion” was in its prime. But 
with some four millions of men enrolled or affiliated un- 
der the American Federation of Labor, mainly prosperous 
and advancing, and with tens, perhaps hundreds, of mil- 
lions of dollars in its treasuries, his fighting edge is dulled. 
He has much to lose in war, much to gain by peace. 
Many of the strikes that followed the war were “out- 
laws,” called by radicals in defiance of the Federation 
leaders. The steel strike was reluctantly authorized un- 
der pressure of the radical element and received support 
which was only half-hearted, in spite of Mr. Gompers’s 
fulminations. The railway Brotherhoods have been es- 
pecially strong for peace and prosperity. There is a 
legend that the president of one of them started up in 
bed one night with beads of sweat on his brow—he had 
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dreamed that at last his men had forced him to call a 
strike. 

The truth is that the trade-unionist has become the 
stable aristocrat in the world of labor, having his own 
home and bank-account, and often wages that rise above 
the salaries of college professors—even of many State 
Governors. The Federation leaders still rage against the 
“tyranny” ef capital and shout that “the toilers’’ never, 
never, shall be slaves; but their actual deeds, and all 
their more measured utterances show that they are 
guided, quite as much as the captain of industry is 
guided, by the prevailing economic theory. Both the 
old-line trade-unionist and the capitalist are true Ameri- 
cans whose daily prayer is for business as usual. 

Such religion as may be found in organized labor to-day 
is of a very different character—the religion of the un- 
skilled worker, the proletarian. The Federation origi- 
nated among skilled men, who organized along the lines 
of their separate trades—carpenters, bricklayers, black- 
smiths, foundrymen, machinists, etc.—and who held in 
common contempt the ignorant and unskilled; but it has 
of late witnessed the rise, and listened to the claim, of 
the new “industrial” type of union. This ignores all 
lines of trade or craft in order to unite each industry as 
a unit—including with a minority of skilled workers the 
vast majority of the unskilled. When the Federation 
launched the steel strike it had to work through twenty- 
four different “international” unions, each of them hay- 
ing local units in the steel industry; but to make the 
strike effective it was necessary to organize the vast army 
of the unskilled. The lethargy, parsimony and jurisdic- 
tional bickerings of Federation officers not directly inter- 
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ested in the unskilled steel workers were largely respon- 
sible for the failure of the strike. If the steel trade had 
been solidly organized on the “industrial”? plan, as a 
single autonomous unit, the strike would have paralyzed 
it at a blow and would have been fought to victory 
under united leadership—and finances. The coal-miners 
in the central field have a strong “industrial” union; the 
strike of 1922 dragged on only because outside fields are 
non-union. The ultimate victory showed clearly the 
power of a national “ industrial” union over, the liber- 
ties of the nation as a whole, and over the consumer’s 
purse. Now the rank and file of industrial workers, who 
are generally ignorant and often foreigners, are putty in 
the hands of the able organizers of revolution—which is 
why Mr. Gompers and his lieutenants oppose, when they 
dare, the industrial type of union. Long before the war 
many of these radical leaders—call them I. W. W.’s, 
Syndicalists, Bolshevists, or National Guildsmen, as you 
will—became discouraged with the futility of their sep- 
arate and rival movements, and announced a policy of 
“boring from within” the Federation, which was already 
dangerously honeycombed with Socialism. If one can 
credit the purpose which they announced, as in W. Z. 
Foster’s “red book,” Syndicalism,” they intend to or- 
-ganize all basic industries on the new “democratic” plan, 
gain control of the fabulously rich treasuries of the Fed- 
eration, and so work the great and final upheaval of which 
they dream. Thus, as the religion of the old-line union- 
ist is sinking into the lethargy of material success, it is 
confronted, within its own household, by the one great 
passion of the modern industrial world. 

The Federation first sprang into power as a revolt 
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against the dominance of the unskilled multitude—speci- 
fically the Knights of Labor. To-day those same multi- 
tudes are swarming into it under the leadership of men 
whose sole vision, sole craving, is revolution. 

Every year is giving new evidence of their power. 
The steel strike, the soft-coal strike, the New York port 
strikes and the outlaw railway strike of 1919-1920, as also 
the railway shopmen’s strike of 1922, were technically 
failures; but they are not accounted failures by their 
leaders. Paradoxical as it may seem, these men find a 
greater profit in defeat than in victory—provided only 
that beneath each uprising there is a plausible grievance. 
“Thank God,” one of them exclaimed, “the strikes are 
coming thick—and unsuccessful!’ The laborer who 
fights to redress a grievance, suffers hunger and pri- 
vation, and in the end creeps back to work defeated, is 
the prime material out of which revolutionists are made. 
When the time comes—if it does come—they may be re- 
lied upon to shut down basic industries, tie up public 
utilities, and thus freeze us and starve us into doing their 
will. During the unemployment of 1921-1922, the power 
of organized labor was, to all outward seeming, mainly 
broken; but the radicals ae at the bitterness that 
welled up within. £38 

Nor is there lacking a nréeentnne for the revolutionary 
reconstruction of the nation. At the annual meeting of 
the Federation at Montreal in 1920, the radicals pro- 
posed a resolution in favor of “government ownership” 
and “democratic operation” of the railways. Though 
the name of the Plumb Plan was not used, the principle 
is the same, deriving from English Guild Socialism—the 
latest and by far the most workable form which the Marx- 
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ian doctrine has assumed. Incidentally it is, in general, 
the form of Socialism which the Bolshevists profess as 
their end—the dictatorship being proclaimed as an un- 
fortunate but necessary transition to the true “industrial 
democracy.”” At Montreal Mr. Gompers and his lieu- 
tenants fought the Guildsmen to the last ditch, but were 
overwhelmingly defeated, 29,058 to 8,348. When the 
declaration was brought up at the Denver meeting of 1921, 
he offered no resistance. In 1922 the declaration was not 
reaffirmed; but this was only because the radicals had 
‘ormed the more immediately feasible plan by which 
the railway unions work hand in glove with the coal 
miners to force both mines and railways under govern- 
ment control—Mr. Gompers sullenly abetting them. 

All that separates us from the reconstruction of our 
industrial and economic fabric, and of society as a whole, 
is the difference between declaring a programme and 


achieving it. The distance is not as wide as it may seem. 


Even if the inflammatory project of the borers from within 
should fail—and the decisive test is still to come—the 
dominant majority of the Federation are Guildsmen. In 
the great industrial unions the rank and file are of a 
potentially dangerous type—men largely of a different 
race from the “old”? North European immigration that 
brought us the founders of the Federation. They have 
very little sympathy with our instincts and no true sense 
of our institutions—except as they feel the pinch of them. 
Yet under our democratic theory day-laborers are our 
equals, and under our political practice they may out- 
vote us, imposing upon us what perforce we must recog- 
nize as the sovereign will. In the garment strikes of 
1921-1922, industrial unions scored signal victories. ‘They 
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are mainly composed of Russian Jews and South Italians. 
Their constitutions frankly proclaim the purpose of forci- 
bly taking possession of their industries, and of ruling 
them in the Guild or Bolshevist manner. While the 
strikes were on, the leaders repeatedly declared this pur- 
pose—when they thought themselves beyond the reach 
of the reporter. Much the same purpose lies behind 
the “national,” “industrial” coal and railway strikes. 

Against all these forces of Socialism are arrayed only 
two thoroughly class-conscious forces, old-school trade- 
unionism and capitalism. And these, though their ideas 
and interests are much the same, have traditionally en- 
gaged in bitter warfare. Neither is able to prevent a 
concreted strike of “industrial”’ unions, nor could they do 
so if they combined. They are equally powerless to com- 
mand a majority at the polls. There are only two forces, 
that is, unless a third force should join with them—the 
force of what we vaguely know as the middle class. In 
its lethargic and justly despised past it has been conserva- 
tive in politics, joining with capital and the old-school 
Federationist to maintain the established order. But it 
is no longer lethargic, nor safely to be despised. It is 
rapidly becoming class-conscious—which is to say that, 
as between the radicals and the conservatives, it easily 
holds the balance of power. With its high standard of 
intelligence and its command of the technic of industry, 
it is the greatest fighting force in the nation. 

On which side will the middle class ultimately array 
itself? There are two divergent tendencies—potentially 
two “religions.” Already the new poor are honey- 
combed with Socialism, and they are beginning to be or- 
ganized on a union basis. Strong bodies of clerks, teach- 
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ers, musicians, actors are affiliated with the unions of 
manual laborers and, in a measure, subject to the au- 
thority of Federation leaders. Among college professors 
and ministers, the radical tendency is stronger than many 
of us realize—a radicalism so fervent as to be blind to its 
own class interest. The Interchurch World report on the 
steel strike,‘ though made by a committee including three 
Bishops, and generally well spoken of in the press, is a 
demonstrably partisan document, sophisticating or posi- 
tively misrepresenting the revolutionary aims of the 
strike leaders.* 

The contrary tendency is that of the men who broke 
the coal strike in Kansas, the outlaw railway strikes in 
the East. And we may ultimately find reason to include 
a quasi-middle-class element, also economically put upon 
by labor, the farmers. Instinctively these men realize 
that their own good, and the good of the nation, require 
that they shall resist the threatened dominance of the 
radical. Decidedly, they are not of a mind to go down 
into the slums with Carleton in order to reclaim their 
own. They demand that life shall be made possible in 
the sphere to which they were born; they demand that 
it shall afford to them, to their children and to their chil- 
dren’s children, wholesome food and clothing, an inspir- 
ing social life and an education enabling them, when they 
are fit, to live onward and upward as their forefathers 
did. These aspirations, it is true, are still vague and in- 
articulate; yet our survey of the middle class in relation 
to its not distant future may suggest that a religion is 
presently to be born to it—a greater religion, the product 
of the other three. 

* See beyond, page 79. 
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Are these people not right in their aspirations? Is it 
not true that only thus can the character and brain force 
of the American people be sustained? Instead of lav- 
ishing our resources upon the old poor, in the name of 
democratic equality, is it not wiser to grant a practical 
inequality and open up the opportunities of American 
life to those best able to give the nation an adequate re- 
turn? 

Is it true, either practically or theoretically, that all 
men are created equal? Ever since 1776 the question 
has been raised. John Fiske declared that no sound 
mentality was ever perplexed by it. But that was before 
we had extended its application from the loquacious forum 
of politics to the armed camp of industry, before the old 
immigration from the north of Europe had given way to 
the new immigration from the east and south. As ap- 
plied to industry, the logical culmination of the doctrine 
of equality is, and can only be, Communism, or at best 
Guild Socialism. All workmen would have an equal 
right to elect their foremen—and all others in authority 
up to those who control capita! and invent new processes. 
Our incomparably efficient and productive industries 
would be ruled, as our municipalities and our States and 
our national government are now ruled, not by experts 
free-handed and self-made, but by partisan leaders who 
hold their own intelligence and patriotic fervor firmly in 
leash while they prostrate pliant ears to the ground. If 
our basic industries were as crudely conducted as our 
political state—think of it! 

In the century and a half since Jefferson declared a uni- 
versal equality as the principle for which our forefathers 
were in rebellion, we have produced many men of the 
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stamp of our first “philosopher-statesman,” but only one 
of them has rivalled Jefferson in scope and influence. 
The entire solution of our problem is contained, as the 
oak in the acorn, in a single sentence of Woodrow Wilson. 
In his campaign of 1912, speaking in California of the 
problem of Chinese and Japanese immigration, he de- 
clared that he stood for the policy of exclusion. His 
reason was the familiar and conclusive reason that. the 
Oriental laborer can always, as Lafcadio Hearn expressed 
it, ‘““underlive” the American, and so either fatally lower 
his economic and social standards or deprive him even- 
tually of his birthright. ‘The success of free democratic 
institutions,” said Dr. Wilson to the alert voters of the 
Coast, “demands of our people education, intelligence 
and patriotism; and the state should protect them against 
unjust and impossible competition. Democracy rests up- 
on the equality of the citizen.” * 

The saying is stupendously, though perhaps uncon- 
sciously, significant. In order that men shall be eco- 
nomically and politically equal, they must be equal in 
fact. Those who are not equal in fact must be excluded 
from the country. Democracy rests upon the equality of 
the citizen! All men are created equal, in short, except 
only when they happen to be unequal. 

The phrase sounded well, no doubt, to the good folk 
of California, but it may be doubted whether they, or 
indeed the author of it,f plumbed the depths of its 


* Quoted in The Rising Tide of Color. By Lothrop Stoddard. New 
York, 1920. 

{In an early volume, An Old Master and Other Political Essays (1893) 
Dr. Wilson seems to recognize, and very clearly, the inequality of 
races. ‘‘Our own temperate blood, schooled to self-possession and to 
the measured conduct of self-government, is receiving a constant in- 
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meaning. By the same logic might we not discriminate 
against “unequal” men of any race or color, even exclud- 
ing them from the franchise? Does the South need any 
other warrant for its treatment of the negro? In brief, 
we have another of those gigantically self-revealing 
phrases—which reveal a self so different from the one in- 
tended. A bright, new, shiny idea has been caught and 
strangled in the metallic mesh of a phrase. John Fiske 
had a sense of humor; surely his ghost must have laughed 
—at himself and at one other. 

Let us not be rudely satiric. Every true American 
knows in his heart that there is a deep conviction, a high 
aspiration, in our national instinct of equality. None the 
less, when it comes to a concrete predicament, whether 
of Chinese cheap labor or of Bolshevist revolution, every 
true American, whatever the chaos of his thinking, feels 
what Doctor Wilson said. We cannot permit the igno- 
rant alien, whose ways are not our ways and whose God is 


fusion and is yearly experiencing a partial corruption of foreign blood. . . . 
Every added element of variety, particularly every added element of for- 
eign variety, complicates even the simplest question of politics. The 
dangers ... are, of course, the dangers of disintegration—nothing less.” 
This is from an essay entitled ‘‘Character of Democracy in the United 
States.’ The meaning, I repeat, seems clear. It is, in fact, part and 
parcel of Dr. Wilson’s frequently expressed preference for representa- 
tive (republican) institutions, and the scope for strong leadership that 
results from representative institutions, as opposed to pure or direct 
democracy, which he regards as fatal to sound leadership. But doubt is 
cast upon the meaning of the passage by a curious circumstance. Inthe 
campaign of 1912 editors of foreign-language papers in New York took 
umbrage at this and other passages of the essay—Italian editors, Slavic 
editors, Yiddish editors. Dr. Wilson met them at the National Arts 
Club in Gramercy Park, New York, and assured them that his essay did 
not refer to the mass of immigrants of their various foreign nationalities, 
whom he greatly admired and respected, but only to the revolutionary 
socialists and bomb-throwing anarchists among them. One cannot accept 
the seeming sense of the essay without assuming a complication of politics 
and a disintegration of character even more immediate than Dr. Wilson 
there describes. 
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not our God, to underlive us and outvote us. Somewhere 
and somehow there is a principle above equality. Until — 
we find out what it is, and how it is to be reconciled with 
the spirit of our republic, we shall have no defense of 
reason against those who with “Carleton” laud the 
abasement of true Americans, freedom-loving and intelli- 
gent, in behalf of the old poor. 


CHAPTER III 
LIBERTY ABOVE EQUALITY 


It is a self-evident truth, or so Thomas Jefferson held, 
that all men are created equal. With similar solemnity, 
as one who says an undisputed thing, Jefferson’s greatest 
follower declared: “‘Democracy rests upon the equality 
of the citizen.” These be winged shafts; but, as it hap- 
pens, they fly in directions precisely opposite. Which of 
the phrase-tipped arrows comes nearer the bull’s-eye of 
our Americanism ? 

If the forgotten folk, who are remembering themselves 
as the middle class, are to feed their minds with the 
knowledge of books, their lives with human contacts; if 
they are to have children and hand on the education and 
the larger tradition which they received—if, in short, 
they are to fill the position and do the work which is 
owing to themselves and to the nation—it can only be 
by a frank recognition of inequalities and distinctions. 
They must have a life scaled higher in opportunity, and 
in expense, than the life of the man whose capacity is for 
merely manual labor. That can be right only if Thomas 
Jefferson was wrong—if some men are destined from birth 
to higher privileges and opportunities. But then this 
land of liberty is not, and never can be, the land of 
equality. Somewhere between the two sayings, which 
were proffered as equally axiomatic, there is room for a 
deal of close thinking. 

36 
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Our revolutionary forefathers had precious little use 
for the words with which we now chiefly concern our- 
selves, equality and democracy—those of them, at least, 
who fought for independence instead of writing about it. 
“Democracy” they scorned. The word on their lips, 
the thought in their hearts, was liberty. They were 
fighting for their lost birthright. ‘The American Revo- 
lution,” says John Fiske, “was in no respect destructive. 
It was the most conservative revolution known to history, 
thoroughly English in conception from beginning to end.” * 
This fact, and the quaint predicament of the Wilson- 
Jefferson phrases, suggest that equality and liberty are 
different principles—perhaps contradictory. It is true 
that the French, whose thinking is so much clearer than 
ours, and their use of words so much more precise, have 
made equality a joint member with liberty in their po- 
litical trinity. But they add fraternity. To most Amer- 
icans the word seems a mere padding of rhetorical senti- 
ment. But, between ourselves—to say nothing of Jeffer- 
son and Wilson—is our own sense of the reality behind 
words so luminous that we can trust a snap judgment? 

Jean Jacques Rousseau, deeply as he is despised for 
the looseness of his thought, had considered this matter 
more closely than his disciple, Thomas Jefferson. He 
knew that there is no such thing as absolute equality. 
In his Discourse upon Inequality, which exercised a vast 
revolutionary force in the France of 1789 and perhaps 
also in the America of 1800, he admitted at the outset 
what he called “the inequalities of nature.” Some men 
are created taller than others, and stronger; mentally 
more able, morally more elevated. These inequalities of 


* The Critical Period in American History. Page 64. 
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nature Rousseau sadly dismissed as irremediable. As for 
social equality, which means, basically, equality in prop- 
erty, he knew that it did not exist in any nation—that 
it cannot exist in civilized life as we conceive it. But 
he felt that. it ought to exist; and to picture it more 
vividly he assumed a state of primitive nature in which 
there was as yet no such thing as property—because tools 
and weapons had not been invented, and because land 
was so plentiful that no one thought of appropriating any 
tract as his own. In this state, as Rousseau pictured it, 
the father had no care for the mother or claim on her, 
the mother no care for their child. 

Such a state is unknown to man, unknown to nature. 
The fox owns his hole; the trout owns his favorite 
bend in the brook and will fight for it. Among higher 
animals, of whom man is one, the possession of females 
is a primordial instinct, as is the love of parents for off- 
spring. Rousseau was aware that his “state of nature” 
was conjectural at best; so he passed on to the American 
Indians, whom he praised as leading the most perfect 
known life—the nearest approach to the life of social 
equality. Jefferson knew the noble red man as his mas- 
ter did not, yet repeated this verdict so explicitly and 
so often that we are forced to conclude that he believed 
it. “Those societies (as the Indians) which live without 
government, enjoy in their general mass an infinitely 
greater degree of happiness” than was possible “under 
the English system of government.” He called it “a 
problem not clear to my mind” whether the “unrestraint”’ 
of Indian life were not preferable to the restraints im- 
posed by even his own loose construction of the American 
Constitution.” This is the intellectual milieu which gave 
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birth to the most frequently quoted of our political 
axioms. From childhood we repeat with patriotic so- 
lemnity that all men are created equal; and so, when the 
ignorant foreign laborer claims all equality, we shuftle 
and are dumb. 

At best it is a glittering generality, as Rufus Choate* 
called it—a verbal tom-tom with the beating of which 
our leaders inspire us to follow them where they will. 
It has nothing to do with the concrete realities of any 
situation in which, as a nation, we have ever found our- 
selves. The granting of an equal vote to the negroes 
whom our fathers so nobly fought to make free was as 
misconceived philosophically as it has proved impossible 
in practice. When the Declaration of Independence passes 
from Jeffersonian generalities to a plain statement of 
the cause for which the fathers were in revolt, it becomes 
manifest that “equality”’ was to them neither “natural” 

-nor social. They stood for taxation through representa- 
tives, for trial by jury—for the political equality with 
other Englishmen to which they were born. Democracy 
was, to most of them, an epithet utterly damning; but 
their freedom, certainly, rested upon the equality of the 
citizen. 

Even political equality is an ideal—a thing to be 
longed for, striven for, rather than a possible fact. If 
any one thinks otherwise, let him look about him. Re- 
peatedly we have seen important legislation, from prohi- 
bition to the Clayton act, carried by subventioned, wire- 
pulling minorities that terrorize congressmen and fight 
shy of all reference to the will of the people. In the courts 
themselves equal justice is defeated. ‘The murderer who 


* Letter to the Maine Whig Committee, 1856. 
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can retain the ablest counsel and a staff of alienists has a 
decisive advantage over the murderer who is poor—and 
so he gaily spends his life in escaping from sanitarium to 
sanitarium, in retrial after retrial, to the vast expense and 
chagrin of the community. Why do we have legal-aid 
societies except that, as their public-spirited champions 
declare—men of the highest character, including ex- 
President Taft and Secretary Hughes—there is, in effect, 
one law for the rich and another for the poor? Nor is 
this a matter of capitalist domination. The workman 
who has a cause against a corporation gets a “justice” 
that is denied the rich. 

Why do we who profess equality permit such abuses? 
Because we love another and greater ideal, irreconcilable 
with the ideal of equality. The desire for personal dif- 
ferences and distinctions, of which property is but one, 
is intrinsic in the scheme of things. In all life that rises 
above the sheer struggle for food and shelter, the prime 
motive is to prove oneself unequal and superior—to 
realize all native qualities and aspirations. Man wants 
the mate of his choice against all the world, wants to 
work for her, and to pass the fruit of his toil to their chil- 
dren. He wants to sing his songs, build his railways, 
lead his fellow men. Unless the way is open to do so 
he is not a free man. Not equality, but liberty, is the 
master passion of our race. 

Like equality, to be sure, liberty is something less than 
absolute. The moment a man takes a mate, he is bound 
to her by one of the strongest ties of which he is capable. 
Their children subject them both to bonds equally strong. 
And so it goes throughout civilized life. The things 
which freedom gives us with a seeming-generous hand, ' 
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the things for which alone we hold freedom precious, en- 
mesh our insurgent spirits with silken strands. Liberty 
imposes obligations which cramp and confine the will, 
but against which the true man is powerless. We live 
in ceaseless conflict, within ourselves and within the 
community. 

Only a strong man can contain such a conflict, control 
it. And so, as Montesquieu pointed out and as Rous- 
seau® conceded, though to do so disillusioned him, there 
are peoples for whom self-government is no blessing— 
inferior peoples, unequal to the burden of freedom. Lib- - 
erty is the birthright only of strong, self-mastering races. 
To Montesquieu and Rousseau this idea could only be 
an abstraction. In our American problem of immigra- 
tion, Woodrow Wilson was face to face with the concrete 
reality. He cast about it the bright web of a casual 
phrase but did not pause to weave it into the durable 
fabric of thought. To his hearers, beyond a doubt, the 
phrase was inspiring merely as a verbal echo of the Jeffer- 
sonian generality, which actually it contradicted. 

And always liberty is in conflict with the ideal of 
equality—which, though we outrage it in every act of 
life, we feel to be somehow noble and sacred still. In 
Rousseau’s earliest essay, he found in the human desire 
for distinction—found in the spirit of liberty—only an 
ignoble vanity, to which he attributed all the corruptions 
of society; and he never quite lost his infatuation for the 
equality of red Indians and his wonderful state of nature. 
But when he came to analyze civilized life in The Social 
Compact he recognized a new set of facts. His impulses 
were often wild, but his perceptions were those of a man 
of genius. Wherever the forces of life are unchecked, 
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he says, they tend to destroy equality; but the social 
pact works powerfully to arrest the tendency, to sub- 
stitute for the inequalities of nature a moral and legal 
equality. “Unequal in physical force or in genius,”’ men 
are only “equal by the conventions of the law.” So 
equality became, to Rousseau as to us, a legal convention. 
Liberty was something more—an active principle. Yet 
it had definite limitations. “To obey every appetite is 
to be a slave to mere impulse,” but if one lives under the 
self-imposed laws of a sovereign people the laws ‘“‘become 
instruments of a truer and higher freedom.” Equality is 
a convention of the law, but liberty is the distilled es- 
sence of civilized living. 

So, having begun as an individualist, uncompromising 
and absolute, Rousseau became an uncompromising and 
absolute champion of the socialized nation and the sover- 
eign state, a precursor of the Prussian. “As nature gives 
to each man absolute power over all his members, so the 
social compact gives the body politic an absolute power 
over all its units.” Thus, though only half consciously, 
he boxed the compass of political thought; and no one 
to-day can point true in any given crisis who does not 
keep it firmly in mind that liberty and equality are oppo- 
site poles. 

The justification of the state is that it gives the highest 
liberty which is possible to the civilized individual—scope 
to talents that, without it, would be thwarted. Equality 
itself becomes a mere convention in order that each man 
shall live his life to the utmost—for himself and for the 
state. In our thoughtless moods we vaunt our liberty; 
but when the day of trial comes we bow to it as the most 
austere of masters, to whom true men give to the utmost 
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in service and sacrifice. No principle in a republic is 
more basic than this, that the right of an individual to 
take free living and wealth and power from the nation is 
proportioned to the vigor and ability with which he uses 
them for the national good. 

The Discourse upon Inequality was the prime motive 
force in the upheaval of 1789—in which Jefferson, though 
American Ambassador, took an active part. But when 
the Revolution had progressed to the point of organizing 
a Government of its own it drew its philosophic inspira- 
tion from the maturer Social Compact, and the result was 
a state exerting a sovereignty rigid and absolute. . Jeffer- 
son, meantime, had returned to America. He escaped 
the Terror, but he missed also the more deeply philo- 
-sophic influences of his master—both as expounded in 
The Social Compact, which he does not appear to have 
read, and as exemplified in the constitution of the First 
Republic. Republican sovereignty as administered by 
Robespierre no doubt confirmed his belief in “unre- 
straint’”’ and red Indians. 

In America, meantime, Washington and Hamilton were 
organizing a Government which was in general accord 
with the ideas of The Social Compact. Of this they were 
probably unconscious, having a nearer source of enlight- 
enment. The conception of functional differences be- 
tween classes, and their subordination to the welfare of 
the state, pervades not only English political writing but 
all English thought. Shakespeare’s Ulysses eloquently 
stigmatizes “this neglection of Degree’’ as the source of 
anarchy.* Milton in his Reformation in England,{ and 
again in Paradise Lost { voices the same idea. 

* Troilus and Cressida, act I, scene III. {Book II. { Book V, 791. 
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“ And if not equal all, yet free, 
Equally free; for orders and degrees 
Jar not with liberty, but well consist.” 


The political thought of John Ruskin was so radical that 
he was denounced as a Socialist; yet he said,?* and fre- 
quently repeated the idea: “ Among every active and well- 
governed people, the various strength of individuals, 
tested by full exertion and specially applied to various 
needs, issues in unequal but harmonious results, receiv- 
ing reward and authority according to its class and ser- 
vice.” Jf in modern England this conception seems out 
of place, it is because of the advent of democratic dogma 
not of English origin. To the “conservative” revolu- 
tionists of 1776, citizenship implied ordered service; 
government was a function austere and noble. But to 
Jefferson this conception, when he encountered it as a 
member of Washington’s cabinet, was anathema. His 
colleagues were “tyrants,” “monarchists,” “monocrats,”’ 
and what-not—Washington and Hamilton. Eventually, 
thanks to the blunders of the Federalists who succeeded 
Washington, Jefferson brought off his “Revolution of 
1800,” which he never ceased to laud, evidently regard- 
ing it as equal—and perhaps superior—in importance 
to the Revolution of 1776.*” In so doing he fixed upon 
our political thought a wholly doctrinary and largely 
false conception of republican institutions, exalting above 
the mature theory of Rousseau, above the organized 
practice of the founders of our nation, a “glittering and 
sounding”’ generality, a nebulous dream of equality. 

As four out of five Americans quote the Declaration of 
Independence, they hold it self-evident that all men are 

* See Chapter VII. 
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- created “free and equal.’”’ It does not occur to them that 


a nation which acquiesced in negro slavery could not say 
that. And they are persuaded with the utmost difficul- 
ty, if at all, that freedom and equality are principles 
deeply opposed. The Virginia Bill of Rights of 1776 
skirted the fact of slavery by asserting that “by nature” 
all men are “equally free.” In Massachusetts, where 
slavery had been abolished, the Constitution declared 
that men actually are “free and equal.” Jefferson would 
probably have used the phrase himself, which was a cur- 
rent tag of philosophy, if it had not been for the awkward 
fact of slavery. Thus loosely do we frame our political 
axioms—and act on them. 

To-day as in 1776 men may dream of equality; but 
to-day as then their passionate striving is for liberty. 
What they dream is forever at variance with what they 
do. How is this conflict to be tempered—and ultimately, 
as we hope, allayed? By a large tolerance, a fine loyalty 
to the good of the nation as a whole, and a deep sense of 
the brotherhood of all living creatures. The spiritual 
force of our republic is fraternity. Only this can keep 
the basic passion of self-exploitation in harness and make 
it work for the general harmony and progress. There 
is a convention of equality before the law, but always in 
practice it gives way to liberty within the law. When 
conflict comes, as so often it must, there is still an over- 
brooding, fructifying spirit of good-will and mutual help- 
fulness. As Emile Faguet has finely said:* “La Fraternité 
non seulement concilierait la Liberté et l’Egalité, mais 
elle les ferait géneratrices, ]’une et |’autre.”’ 

For our present purpose all this is of importance chiefly 
as applying, not to individuals but to groups—if you will, 
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to classes; for they also in a republic are subject to a con- 
flict between the principles of equality and liberty. As 
long as “natural”? inequalities endure, there must be 
manifold distinctions in the character of classes, their. 
functions and their responsibilities—distinctions as to the 
right of each to have and use the resources of the nation 
for the general good. Upon the delicate adjustment and 
vigorous interplay of these principles of equality and lib- 
erty depend the vigor and stability of the state. 

The laborer claims a right to hours that enable him to 
give the needed strength to his work and to have due 
leisure for self-development; to wages that enable him to 
maintain his efficiency and to provide normal opportuni- 
ties for those who depend on him—to rise out of his class, 
if he is able, to any height. On what principle, if not 
those we have adduced, can he justify this claim—equality 
as to the laws of the game with liberty to play it to the 
utmost? The capitalist claims the right to a life which 
shall keep him in touch with the world he so largely con- 
trols, the right to bend to productive purposes as large a 
portion of the wealth of mankind as he can rightfully 
amass; and all this we freely grant him. No claim is 
made for the brain worker. He is forgotten so fully that 
if he also asserts his right to survive and to serve, accord- 
ing to his needs and the needs of the state, men rub their 
eyes. 

To-day the cause of the middle class has—very sud- 
denly, as it seems—become the cause of the nation. The 
proletarian is rising with an insistent demand that equality 
be granted him not only in politics but in industry; that 
all of wealth and all of social amenity—all of civilization, 
in short, which the race has achieved through the disci- 
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plined liberty of the individual—be subjected, day by day, 
to the will of the industrial voter. As long as the “‘ex- 
ploitation” of the middle class—I borrow the word with 
thanks—created no obvious national danger, no heed was 
paid to it. The need of a middle class which shall be 
prolific and freely functioning was held to be a need per- 
sonal and private to men of the middle class. If they 
failed to make good their lives—were they not Americans, 
equal and free? To-day, with class warfare threatening, 
the blindest employer can see in the middle class a power- 
ful and indispensable ally—with whose aid the ideals 
and the institutions of the Fathers may still be preserved 
and without whom the liberties of all will crumble. 

No precise count or analysis of the middle class exists; 
like so many of the rest of us, the census taker has for- 
gotten them. Yet in a general way we know well enough 
who and what they are. Very largely they are Americans 
of the older stock. Edward Alsworth Ross, Professor of 
Sociology in the University of Wisconsin, estimates!® 
that fully one-quarter of our population are descended 
from the prolific Puritans who sought the wilderness be- 
tween 1618 and 1640—the men who have caused New 
England to be quaintly dubbed the brain orchard of 
the nation. One-sixth of our population at the time of the 
Revolution were of the scarcely less able Scotch-Irish 
stock; and, until recent decades, they also have multi- 
plied mightily. It is conservatively estimated that of 
the Americans of to-day some 40,000,000, or over 42 per 
cent of our white population, are descended on both 
sides from Colonial ancestors.‘ Some of these no doubt 
are degenerate; the vast majority are still educated, en- 
ergetic. In the nineteenth century, also, our immigration 
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was from a stock of prime vitality. Professor Ross esti- 
mates that those of German ancestry comprise 25 per 
cent of our present population. The immigration of 
Scandinavians up to 1910 numbered almost 2,000,000, 
and of Celtic Irish over 4,000,000; with their descendants 
they doubtless number 8 per cent of the population. In 
addition there were, in 1910, upward of 2,000,000 recent 
immigrants born in Europe, including 1,221,000 from 
England, Scotland, and Wales. In all, 75 per cent of 
native Americans come from the north European peoples. 
In purely British stock alone, according to the calculation 
of Mr. W. S. Rossiter,* we outnumber the British Isles 
and Canada combined, with some 55,000,000 as against 
some 50,000,000—the scale being turned against us by 
5,000,000 Britons in Australia and a smaller number in 
South Africa. Advance returns from the census of 1920 
give the total of foreign-born as 13,920,692, an increase 
for the decade of 404,806, or only 3 per cent. If the law 
restricting immigration to 3 per cent of the various na- 
tionalities already among us is continued in force, the 
present preponderance of descendants from the older 
immigration should be stabilized. 

In all of these national groups in America there are, of 
course, many who cannot be included in the middle class; 
but the fact remains that three-quarters of all Ameri- 
cans are descended from the peoples of the North and 
West of Europe. They readily fall into the spirit of our 
life and the abler of them, being individually free, rise 
easily into the middle class. As the United States is the 
richest of modern countries in material resources, so also 
it is by far the largest single reservoir of the Nordic 
stock. And the middle class is its brain power. Is it 

* Atlantic Monthly, August, 1920. 
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not an omen, a portent, that life has become a hell to 
the middle class, that more and more it is submerged in 
the tide of the unregenerate? 

The “old” or Nordic immigration reached its crest in 
1882, and then steadily declined. By 1896 a widely dif- 
ferent immigration had come to surpass it in numbers, 
floods of Mediterranean and Alpine peoples from southern 
and eastern Europe and Asia Minor, including half a 
million largely Mongolian in blood—Portuguese, Sicilians, 
South Italians, Greeks, Slovaks, Lithuanians, Russian and 
Polish Jews, Syrians, Armenians; peoples who, having 
been basely subjected throughout history, still live in 
medieval filth and squalor, with little sense of the dignity 
of life or the nobility of womanhood; peoples who have no 
experience of free institutions and, as far as we know, 
little or no capacity for them. For the time being we 
have stemmed the immigrant tide, yet the fact remains 
that these new immigrants with their children number 
some 20,000,000, and that after the briefest of rites we 
hail them as Americans—consider that we have qualified 
them to take up the traditions of our fathers when we 
have taught them a few catch-phrases of equality and 
democracy. 

Can we teach them the principles and the practice of 
liberty? That question is fundamental, and as yet we 
have not answered it—have not really grasped what it 
portends. But the time is at hand when we shall have 
to find what truth there may be in the conclusion of 
Montesquieu, so dubiously echoed by Woodrow Wilson. 
Whether or not equality is a matter of superiority, liberty 
is the birthright of strong, self-mastering peoples, and of 
them alone. 
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On this subject of race, and especially of the Nordic 
race,» many ideas have of late come into circulation, 
some of them snobbish enough and otherwise fantastic. 
Let us confine ourselves to the unmistakable facts— 
they are sufficiently disturbing to all who love liberty. 
Throughout history, wherever civilization has reached its 
pinnacle, it has been at the touch of this one race, under 
the leadership of the northern man—the Aryan, as he is 
more familiarly, though less accurately, known—in India, 
in Persia, in Greece, in Rome, and now again in the na- 
tions of the north and west of Europe. And wherever 
the Nordic civilization has reached its utmost heights it 
has developed free institutions. Yet liberty has not 
meant stability: the power of self-control has not endured. 
In Greece the rise of democracy and in Rome the rise of 
the Republic was speedily followed by a decline—a tragic 
and arresting phenomenon. It would be interesting to 
know why. Historic records are too meagre to say pre- 
cisely, yet two factors may still be distinguished—the 
wasting of the blood of the dominant class in warfare 
and luxury, and its weakening through intercourse with 
alien peoples. 

As to Greece we can be sure only of the former cause— 
civil war, adventurous mercenary expeditions and the mi- 
gration of men of energy to alien and luxurious Medi- 
terranean lands. Before Hellas could achieve unity, its 
best were no more. But there must also have been a 
corruption of those who lived on in Greece. How soon 
this happened we do not know; yet it is worthy of note 
that, as early as 450 B. C., Athenians found it necessary 
to pass a law limiting citizenship to men both of whose 
parents were citizens.’? Even in the age of Pericles, it 
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would seem, the danger of alien admixture was serious. 
To-day among the people who speak the language of 
Homer there is only.a thin trickling of the ancient blood. 

The case of Rome is clearer. As early as the fifth 
century B. C., taking advantage of a need of soldiers to 
protect the city, Canuleius forced a law permitting mar- 
riage between the plebeians, descendants of the indige- 
nous Ligurian population mingled with freed slaves and 
alien immigrants, and the patricians who preserved the 
blood and the traditions of their conquerors.’** When the 
old Romans ceased to labor with their own hands, their 
place was supplied by slaves—who were furnished in 
abundance, and from a great variety of races, by ever- 
widening conquest. It was the custom to select the slaves 
on each estate from ‘different nationalities, so that lan- 
guage would prove a barrier to intrigue and insurrection — 
—and thus the way was paved to an eventual admix- 
ture of widely divergent races." Men of the Latin stock, 
meantime, extinguished one another in fierce civil war and 
wholesale proscriptions. The virtues of the ancient Ro- 
man family life sank in luxurious idleness and debauchery 
—the most sordid and hideous race suicide. Even in the 
second century B. C. the racial virtue of Rome was no 
more. “In vain the Gracchi attempted to apply a 
remedy,” says Draper; “the middle class was gone; 
there was nothing but profligate nobles and a diabolical 
populace.” From the lack of men of the primal stock, 
Roman citizenship was thrown open to freedmen—an 
actual if not a doctrinary equality. In the first century 
of our era, Tacitus noted that the citizens of Rome were 
almost entirely of the class of emancipated slaves. He 
adds: “ Nor did many senators originate in any other 
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order. If the descendants of freedmen were removed, 
the paucity of such as were originally free would be 
glaring.’”’!» Freedom died with the Roman stock, in the 
birth of the new equality—and of the Empire. Roman 
institutions remained, and enough strong men arose from 
the ranks of the new citizens to administer a dictator- 
ship; but the ancient spirit of liberty was forever dead. 

Many causes that have been alleged for the decline of — 
the Empire, but this is probably the most fundamental— 
the extinction of the ancient Roman stock. It is only 
of late that students of history have taken note of all 
this, but there is doubtless truth in what they say, that 
of all factors in determining the course of history—mili- 
tary prowess, political institutions, economic pressure— 
the most nearly fundamental is race. Whatever the 
case with democracy, liberty rests upon the superiority 
of the citizen. . 

In the modern world once again the Nordic race has 
developed free institutions. There is little abatement of 
the warlike spirit, or of the racial devastation which it 
works. From the ethnological point of view the recent 
war was a civil conflict, and the slaughter of the best 
blood was unprecedented, appalling. We of the new 
world fought as Nordic peoples have always fought when 
their liberty was in danger; but our losses in battle were 
relatively few. Yet we suffered a far greater loss through 
the war, which few have noted—still suffer it, and shall 
do so for decades to come. It is the loss of children who 
should be but will not be born. And these are almost 
wholly children of the middle class. 

Decades before the war, race suicide had been noted— 
and noted as a middle-class phenomenon. Though ana- 
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lyzed statistics are lacking, it is probable that among 
highly educated and professional people—the finest 
flower of the nation—it had progressed farther even than 
in France. Such increase as we have comes from immi- 
grants and the children of immigrants. During the war 
the proletariat continued, as always, to swarm; being 
largely organized, it was able, on the whole, to maintain 
the normal proportion of wages to the price of commodi- 
ties. But those dependent upon salaries have been forced 
lower and still lower in the scale of living, both during 
and since the war. Men and women of to-day who are 
hard put to it to feed and clothe themselves and main- 
tain the dignity of their standards, do not bring children 
into the world to increase their hardships—and to suffer 
from them, as children must, tenfold. Our middle class 
has little of the ancient lust of conquest and delight in 
military adventure, though it fights with the best when 
it must and dies with the age-old heroism. Its ruling 
passions are those of peace. ‘Thanks to the diffusion of 
knowledge, and of spiritual comprehension, it stands on 
a higher plane than has ever before been possible to it, 
in the history of the world. Yet even in normal times of 
late, and especially under the impact of war, its best 
blood has suffered diminution as surely as the best blood 
of the ancient world suffered through orgies of civil strife 
and debauchery. 

The reason for this loss is much more nearly the same 
in modern and ancient times than appears on the surface. 
In Greece and Rome, the excesses of warfare and of de- 
bauchery were a result of slave labor; for, if we except the 
pursuit of philosophy, the youth of the dominant stock 
had little else to do. Americans of the middle class are 
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more fortunate in having to work for their livelihood; yet 
an important, perhaps the fundamental, cause of their 
decline lies in the age-old problem of the manual laborer 
—with us the problem of a disguised slavery, immigration. 

As early as 1891 General Francis A. Walker wrote: 
“Not only did the decline in the native element as a 
whole take place in singular correspondence with the ex- 
cess of foreign arrivals, but it occurred chiefly in just those 
regions to which the newcomers most frequently resorted.” 
The cause of the decline was a new social feeling. Native 
Americans no longer began their lives with surveyor’s 
transit and rifle, with crowbar, axe, and spade. ‘When 
the country was flooded with ignorant and unskilled 
foreigners, Americans instinctively shrank from the con- 
tact and the competition thus offered them.”’ Young 
men crowded the class of salaried brain workers—no 
longer married and trusted the land and their labor 
to nourish their children. The sterilizing influences of 
immigration were so immediate and definite that, as 
General Walker found, they could be checked off “in 
those States and in the very counties” into which it 
flowed. For every immigrant admitted, he was con- 
vinced, a child of our own stock failed to be born. The 
statement, taken literally, is doubtless open to question; 
but it points to a truth, to an actuality of to-day, more 
tragic than even he could have foreseen. 

Under the new immigration these conditions were in- 
tensified. The old immigrants had found their oppor- 
tunity in lands and in jobs that were not immediately 
wanted by native Americans. But the immediate wants 
of a people are a far different thing from its ultimate 
needs. During the first decades of the new immigration, 
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there came an end to free lands; even the rapidly develop- 
ing industrial world was subject to crises of an oversupply 
of labor. A shifting of the balance between rural and 
urban population caused a steady advance in the cost of 
living. Native Americans could no longer expand with- 
out entering into a competition now doubly repugnant, 
degrading—without accepting a standard of life and of 
thought abhorrent to all American instincts and tradi- 
tions. Whereas the old immigrants had been of a 
kindred stock, speaking kindred languages, the new im- 
migrants were true aliens, uncouth in manners as in 
speech, dirty and brutal in their attitude toward women. 
Even where the native American was already established 
in rough manual industry he was a helpless prey. Thus 
English-speaking soft-coal miners of Pennsylvania and 
West Virginia, “finding their unions wrecked and their 
lot growing worse under the floods of men from southern 
and eastern Europe, migrated in great numbers to the 
Middle West and Southwest.” But the coal-fields of the 
the Middle West were soon “invaded by multitudes of 
Italians, Croatians, Poles, and Lithuanians, so that even 
here American and Americanized miners have their backs 
to the wall. As for the displaced trade-unionists who 
sought asylum in the mines of Oklahoma and Kansas, 
the pouring in of raw immigrants has weakened their 
bargaining power and many have gone on to make their 
last stand in mines of New Mexico and Colorado.” Each 
exodus left behind two elements of Americans, one “an 
inert element which accepted the harder conditions that 
came in with the new immigrants” and the other “a 
strong element that rose to better posts in the mines and 
other occupations.” The steel industry shows an even 
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more striking example—a horde of “Hunkie” common 
laborers and a minority of natives struggling to hold on 
to the skilled positions. In the end, they, too, must go. 
Once a field is in possession of the new immigration it is 
closed to the native® The American population is 
turned back upon itself; its lower ranks are filled with 
floor-walking and high-stool men who, in the days of free 
opportunity, would have gone out to the shop and the 
land and there found work to build up their bodies and 
give their energy full play. Cut off from the free lands 
of our national heritage; cut off even from most of the 
manual trades through which young men once rose to 
power; hemmed in by “wage slaves” whose “slavery” 
profits mainly the rich, and whose wages are mounting 
above those of the educated brain worker—is it strange 
that the middle class is stifled, its vitality checked ? 

Our long tolerance of the new immigration had two 
sets of causes, ironically contrasted. The chief considera- 
tion, from our side of the water, has been the profit that 
our great corporations make out of laborers who will sub- 
mit to an un-American standard of living and of labor. 
Hand in glove with this is the profit which steamship 
lines find in a multitude of steerage passengers. These 
are no mere allegations but facts familiar to all sociolo- 
gists—who make use of them nowadays mainly as social- 
istic propaganda, spurring the foreign hordes on to assert 
their “equality,” their right to “an American standard 
of living.” A vigorous contributory cause has been the 
effort of philanthropic Jews to relieve their nationals from 
the persecutions of central Europe, and to open up to 
them the blessing of our land and its institutions—a move- 
ment that has been more successful, far, than Zionism. 
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“Not only Jerusalem is the golden.” These forces of our 
own myopic greed and of an intelligent race philanthropy 
have found a strong ally in our national sentimentality 
—which propagandists from the basic industries, from 
the steamship companies, and from the friends of Rus- 
sian and Polish Jews have not been slow to foster. 
America is historically “the asylum of the oppressed,” 
and is it not treason to our high tradition to refuse to 
welcome the poverty-stricken from southern Europe and 
the persecuted from eastern Europe? The grim fact is 
that population there is at the saturation point, and irre- 
sistibly tends to remain so in spite of the drafts we 
take. We have squandered our heritage without per- 
manently profiting the poor and the oppressed in Europe. 
A fact more grim is that we also are approaching the 
saturation point, and that those who are pushing us to- 
ward it most forcibly are the ignorant and unteachable 
newcomers. 

But are they ignorant and unteachable? We are told 
that “the blessing of democratic institutions” is a sol- 
vent in which all races rise to the desired height. In 
praise of our “melting-pot,” Israel Zangwill wrote a 
whole, long play, which had a wide appeal to our self- 
approbation. Even the politicians have joined the ful- 
some eulogy—for many of them find in the increasing 
numbers of ignorant voters an-inexhaustible source of 
power. We know what that means to the honesty and 
intelligence of municipal politics; we are learning that 
it is the new immigration which affords the hotbed for 
“industrial democracy”? and out-and-out Bolshevism. 
The propagandists, one and all, point out, and not with- 
out truth, that in patience and endurance, as also in 
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thrift, these aliens are our superiors—neglecting to add, 
of course, that it is these very qualities, coupled with 
their lower standard of conduct and thought, that enable 
them to dispossess us of our birthright. They subtly 
suggest that, by relieving us of the merely manual task, 
they leave us free to advance in prosperity and in the 
enjoyment of it—but do not point out the inevitable 
end of that enjoyment! They appeal mightily to our 
“reason” in suggesting that the only quick solution of 
the servant problem is in rapidly increasing immigration. 
No doubt the wise ones said the same in republican 
Rome! Industrially and politically we are committing 
the age-old Nordic folly. 

Of this danger the free peoples have always had a 
strong instinctive sense—it is only their reason that has 
betrayed them. To the Greeks the outside world entire 
was “barbarian”: their instinct for racial purity was as 
admirable as that of the ancient Jews. Yet even in the 
age of Pericles it became necessary to take stringent 
measures against an infusion of inferior blood. The 
Roman pride of race was perhaps equally great; yet long 
before the Augustan Age the stock was mongrelized, the 
vigor and virtue of free institutions were spent. We of to- 
day can largely see, and for the rest surmise, that that 
ruin was the result of forces, social and economic, which 
the Ancients with their briefer history and narrower 
horizon were unable to forecast. If we permit our insti- 
tutions to be submerged it will be a fault not of an in- 
evitable ignorance, but of our ungoverned greed, phrase- 
mongering doctrine and supine sentimentality. The 
“emergency” law restricting immigration during the un- 
employment following the war, though welcomed by all 
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who have an intelligent care for American institutions, 
was made possible only by a class-conscious agitation of 
organized labor facing a period of deflation. With the 
return of prosperity there will again be the old demand 
for cheap labor—the true “wage slaves”—craftily abet- 
ted by the shipman’s hunger for steerage passengers. The 
future of the nation may depend on the vigor and intel- 
ligence with which we assert the larger ideal of racial 
purity. 

The instinct is still strong. Professor Ross notes a 
highly significant instance.'° There are colonies of Ger- 
mans in Transylvania, among the Russians of the lower 
Volga, in Tiflis, in Palestine, in Chile, and in southern 
Brazil. Everywhere they “are careful to keep them- 
selves unspotted from the people about them.” But in 
America, even in cities like Milwaukee where they com- 
prise half the population, they are absorbed with extreme 
rapidity in the surrounding life. This Professor Ross at- 
tributes to “the solvent power of American institutions” 
—the well-known “blessing.”” James Bryce, who noted 
the same phenomenon, had a truer sense of it. Nordic 
immigrants in America “lose themselves among a kindred 
people, with whose ideas and political institutions they 
quickly come to sympathize.” It is a matter not of our 
“blessing” but of their own racial instinct for freedom 
and self-government, which is much the same as ours. 

_ The peoples of the old immigration spoke various lan- 
guages, had various national characters and traditions; 
but racially they were for the most part close kindred— 
to one another and to us. In some degree, to be sure, a 
crossing of blood may be beneficial. Certainly the 
Nordic has never reached the heights without admixture.® 
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But both stocks must be able and pure. Widely divergent 
races do not profitably blend. The melting-pot has not 
“melted” them; biologists know that it cannot melt 
them. ‘The result of their mingling is mongrelization— 
the progressive debasement that has made the “free 
institutions” of Mexico and South America a jest. Im- 
migrants of the northern race, in becoming Americans, 
have sloughed off their superficial and merely national 
differences, but in the process they have realized more 
fully their unity and harmony of race. During the first 
century and a third of its life our nation, though travel- 
ling the dangerous, untrod paths of democracy, has been 
the world’s paragon of stability—as the mongrel nations 
to the south of us have been ‘a byword of facile revolu- 
tion and dictatorship. And now we, also, have started in 
the way that, if we do not definitively turn back, can 
only end in wide-spread mongrelization. 

Meantime there is a new peril, not racial but politi- 
cal—a peril of revolution which the public has strangely 
misconceived. Nowhere is the force of racial instinct 
more clearly evident than in the popular conception that 
the only dangerous radicals are foreigners. In point of 
fact, alien propagandists have been relatively few and, 
except in the incitement of sporadic violence, impotent. 
As for the great masses of immigrants, they have been 
too ignorant, too hardworking, too much bent upon the 
week’s wage, to give thought to revolution. Even in the 
steel strike, which was mainly a strike of “new” immi- 
grants, the revolutionary element was numerically small. 
But the organizing leaders, Fitzpatrick and Foster, were 
Americans. So everywhere, the radical element which 
is dangerous consists of Americans born and bred. The 
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most radical organization in the country, the Industrial 
Workers of the World, are, according to John Spargo,'* 
“ virile, red-blooded Americans, racy of our soil and his- 
tory.” In The Casual Laborer, Professor Carleton H. 
Parker presents statistics showing that about one-half of 
even the lowest stratum of discontent and revolution are 
native Americans.‘’ The great revolutionary leaders are, 
without exception, either native Americans or thoroughly 
Americanized. 

And with the leaders we have furnished the inflam- 
matory idea, without which revolution is impossible—we 
ourselves, the American people. Professing the Jeffer- 
sonian doctrine of equality, we have carried it to its po- 
litical consummation in universal franchise. If we pro- 
ceed by the ancient logic, one more step is inevitable. 
Like our political government, our industries and their 
invested capital will be administered democratically. 
For, though we persistently blink the fact, the basic prin- 
ciple of Socialism is democracy, the doctrine of equal- 
ity. By the logic of our own teaching, industry must be 
controlled by all workers—including the “wage slaves” 
of the new immigration. 

The fundamental question, I have said, is whether we 
can teach the hordes of the new immigration the prin- 
ciples and the practice of liberty. For the present that 
is largely academic. More immediate is the question 
whether we shall desist from teaching them the doctrines 
of equality and democracy. 

Now in industrial democracy there are many plausible 
and perhaps fruitful ideas. The Guild Socialists have 
set loose in the world currents of thought the end of which 
no man as yet can see. It is a confident prophet who will 
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say that our great industrial units may not some day have 
a definite power over government as it affects their spe- 
cial interests. But if this new order is to be ruled by its 
educated brain force, and not by the voice of the ignorant 
and demagogue-ridden laborer, there must somehow be 
a frank recognition of the special services and responsi- 
bilities of the one great source and reservoir of American- 
ism, the middle class. 


CHAPTER IV 
THE NEW SOCIALISM 


In a symposium of English opinion on the Limits of State 
Industrial Control, published shortly after the armi- 
stice,'* only one man of the traditional school of Social- 
ism ventured a contribution—the ever-undaunted Bernard 
Shaw. Once again he scorned all captains of industry 
as “silly people who do not know their own silly business,” 
and reiterated the bright predictions of his cart-tail youth 
in Hyde Park—a gray-bearded boy upon the burning 
deck of the Fabian Society. He proclaimed that there 
are positively no limits to state industrial control; that 
when the state is properly socialized its power will be 
absolute in industry as in politics—and absolutely effi- 
cient. He glorified bureaucratic management as lately 
exemplified in war time. His forty fellow contributors 
were of a different mind. They ranged from cabinet min- 
isters to revolutionary journalists, from peers to radical 
professors, from captains of industry to trade-unionists; 
yet one and all they were disgusted by their war-time dose 
of bureaucracy, and covertly or openly contemptuous of 
state Socialism. And one and all they were fascinated 
by a new socialist idea—thrilled by high hope or firmly 
deprecatory as more becomes a Briton, yet unmistakably 
fascinated. 

What is the new Socialism? Fundamentally it is the 
same old doctrine which Proudhon roughed out in 1840 
and which Karl Marx wrought passionately with the pon- 
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derous Teutonic hammer of his intellect: La propriété, 
e’est le vol; Eigentum ist Diebstahl—Property is theft! 
The wealth of the world is to be given to “those who cre- 
ate it.” But, though the end is the same, the means is 
now changed, in fact metamorphosed. Even the domi- 
nant idea has presented a new face. 

When Marx wrote the world still believed, with Aris- 
totle, that man is by nature a political animal. Marx 
perceived the importance of industry, and in many re- 
spects exaggerated it; yet he declared that when the 
workers have “expropriated the expropriators,’”’ all 
wealth shall be owned and controlled democratically by 
a political state. We now realize—what the slave-owning 
Greek could not admit and what the nineteenth century 
in general failed to grasp—that work comes before the 
political group, that man is by nature fundamentally in- 
dustrial. Democracy that does not penetrate beyond 
mere citizenship to the basic industrial function is no 
democracy! In the new Socialism this idea is dominant. 
The society of the future is to be based not on the politi- 
cal but on the industrial unit. Instead of the state or- 
ganized territorially, along the lines of township, county, 
etc., we are to have a state organized according to the 
units of production—the industrial plant, local and re- 
gional associations of plants, and so forth up the line to 
a national organization in each industry. The new state 
is to be ruled by a complex yet unified body following the 
lines of “industrial” trade-unions. 

In this statement the French or Italian Syndicalist, 
the Bolshevist or the Industrial Worker of the World, 
would each recognize the doctrine of his heart. Yet the 
Socialism that found Shaw a reactionary was not Syndi- 
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calism in any of its primary forms but its English de- 
rivative—Guild Socialism, or, more euphemistically, the 
National Guild. 

> In its primary forms, as Syndicalism and Bolshevism, 
the new Socialism aims to obliterate the present political 
state, being thus fundamentally opposed to Marxian So- 
cialism, which aimed to possess and administer it. In 
France, where it originated in the last decade of the 
nineteenth century, the dominant impulse was Anar- 
chism—a theory in which the bomb was a mere incident, 
the ultimate goal being a sort of proletarian Utopia, with- 
out organization and without leaders, and therefore ut- 
terly free, idyllically peaceful. Syndicalism is Anarchism 
that has become more nearly possible: it accepts a mini- 
mum of organization, that of the “industrial” type of 
trade-union. This idea is the signal contribution of the 
new Socialism: a society in which the basic units are 
syndicats, soviets, guilds, trade-unions—for the terms all 
mean much the same. 

Yet the new Socialism has taken different forms in 
different countries. Bolshevism borrowed from France 
the soviet idea, but rejected the quasi-anarchistic_con- 
ception of the state. Lenin is, fundamentally, a disciple 
of Marx and follows his master in a Teutonic, indeed 
Prussian, deification of central authority and organized 
service. In England, where the Syndicalist idea arrived 
as early as 1910, quasi-Anarchism and Bolshevist Prus- 
sianism are equally antipathetic. Unlike France, more- 
over, England had already developed trade-unionism into 
a national organization, and the new Socialism was. cor- 
respondingly modified. The National Guild thus occu- 
pies a ground midway between the decentralization of 
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Syndicalism and the centralization of Bolshevism. It 
differs radically from both, moreover, in that it aims not 
to obliterate the present political state but to work hand 
in glove with it, albeit in a form severely modified and 
diminished. 

In brief, Guild Socialism differs from its kindred move- 
ments on the Continent much as Fabian Socialism dif- 
fered from the heavy-fisted, passionate programme of 
Karl Marx. Its idealism is controlled in a measure by 
common sense, and its violence is tempered by a realiza- 
tion that progress is a growth, an evolution. It is mere 
fable that Pallas Athene sprang, full-armed, from the 
brain of Zeus; what folly, then, to suppose that a new 
world can spring complete from the thought of any man! 
Let the workers democratize industry in the Guild, and 
possess it fully by controlling the political state; for the 
moment, at least, that will be a sufficient task. 

There is much that is stimulating in the Syndicalist 
idea; in its English development as Guild Socialism there 
is much that in all probability is fruitful, both for the in- 
dividual and for the nation. 

In one sense, and a very real sense, the industrial worker 
is, aS the Socialists so vehemently declare, a wage slave. 
All the instruments of his labor are owned by the em- 
ploying class—beings of a different world, whom he never 
sees. In some respects the wage slave is worse off than 
the chattel slave. When he is wanted his labor is bought, 
like any commodity, at the market price. When he is 
not wanted—when employers can no longer extract a 
profit from his labor—they turn him off to shift for him- 
self, as no owner of chattel slaves ever did. For he is 
not a man to them but only what they call him, a hand. 
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And what is his labor? The days of chattel slavery 
knew nothing like it. Thanks to the perfection of ma- 
chinery, the old crafts are dying or dead. The “hand” 
feeds a machine, performing the same simple shift eight 
hours, ten hours, twelve hours a day—and often in ill- 
lighted, ill-heated, unsanitary surroundings. His whole 
life is dominated alternately by the spectre of grinding 
labor and the spectre of unemployment that spells desti- 
tution. His utmost liberty is to go from one factory to 
another, from one drab and dreary industrial town to its 
counterpart. If the vigor of his manhood revolts, he 
finds himself in jail; or if, as happens oftener, he suc- 
cumbs to the body-wrecking, soul-destroying routine, he 
finds himself in the poor-house. For him the progress 
of civilization, the vast modern increase of material 
wealth, has come to this, that he is bound to a neo- 
barbarian master whose god is an iron, steam-driven 
Moloch, to which millions are daily sacrificed. The 
picture is luridly colored, but few a deny ie a grim 
verisimilitude. 

Is it strange that the mind of slum-ridden industrial 
England dreams backward to the Medieval Guild, in 
which the workman owned his own tools—was capitalist 
as well as laborer—and had a voice in controlling the 
conditions under which he practised his craft? Then 
each job brought a new problem, each employer a 
familiar acquaintance. Manly freedom in labor flour- 
ished as never since that golden age. Compared to the 
ancient master or ‘“myster,’ proud possessor of the 
“mystery” of his craft, the industrial worker of to-day 
is indeed a slave. Is it not vital, for the nation as well 
as for the laborer, that his work should again be free and 
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wholesomely stimulating, ministering to his joy and 
pride? 

But the return to the Golden Age—that is the problem. 
What is it that has to be undone? What is the es- 
sence of the change, the force behind the machine, the 
evil above the employer—who is often not ill-disposed ? 
There is more at stake than the question of labor and 
capital. Something has happened of which Karl Marx 
took no note, and of which the world outside the circle 
of the new Socialism is as yet dimly aware. 

In that old society, down to the Industrial Revolution 
of the late eighteenth century, the units of the state were 
territorial, civic. As each worker was an individual, 
owning the tools of his labor, self-sufficient and free, so 
was each community. It grew its own food, provided 
its own transportation, manufactured its own familiar 
necessaries from shoes and stockings, ploughs and wagons, 
to cakes and ale. To-day the city of guilds has vanished 
but there are traces still of the rural industrial unit. In 
the remote English countryside and far up on the New 
England hills are farmhouses with the old smithy and 
cobblers’ bench, the old brew house and cider mill, still 
standing; with the old loom, spinning-wheel, and candle- 
dips in the dusty gloom of the garret. And, like the farm, 
the village and the county and the State were each self- 
contained, industrially as politically. No other unit of 
representation and government was possible. These ter- 
ritorial divisions remain our political units, functioning 
as best they may—and that is not very well. Meanwhile 
mankind, which in spite of Aristotle is primarily indus- 
trial, has pushed his industrial far beyond his political 
development—has wrought out new units which are 
more complex and far more powerful. 
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Instead of the local wheelwright who fashioned the 
farm wagon and family coach we have the automobile 
factory, the locomotive works; instead of the farm or 
village blacksmith, we have the steel industry; instead of 
the spinning-wheel and loom, the textile industry; instead 
of the wood lot, the coal-mines; instead of the earthen 
post road, the railways—and each basic industry is or- 
ganized upon a national scale, or is easily capable of be- 
coming so. Upon the old “horizontal” units of territory 
we have erected “vertical” units of industry. And—man 
being still primarily and most dynamically an industrial / 
animal—these new units comprise the really organic and 
functional life of the nation. In America we lament the 
decay of the character and power of our territorial units. 
Our cities are notoriously inefficient in their own govern- 
ment and corrupt in their dealings with business corpora- 
tions. Our sovereign States have seen their powers, one 
by one, pass into other hands. State rights and local 
sovereignty, to the preservation of which a great political 
party is dedicated, are ceasing to exist except for the 
minor purposes of political as distinguished from indus- 
trial government. All that nourishes life and makes it 
powerful has ceased to be merely local and is tending to 
organize on a national scale. Even the farmers, in their 
struggle against nation-wide units of manufacture and 
transportation, are being forced into national organiza- 
tion. Considered as live industrial forces, township and 
county and State are no more. Yet our political life is 
still organized, represented, ruled, by men chosen, not 
on any functional basis, but on the basis of territorial 
units—empty shells from which the seeds of life have 
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The result is evident in the personnel and character of 

legislative bodies. Throughout the world, and especially 
in the United States, one type of man is strangely absent. 
The great master of industry—manufacturer, railway 
president, engineer—whose reputation within his indus- 
try is nation-wide, is seldom prominent in the locality 
where he lives; or, if he is, it is mainly because of his 
wealth—which makes him envied or feared and often also 
derided, most of all when his public benefactions are an 
enduring monument. The door to political advance- 
‘ment is barred by his very achievements. Even if he 
were eligible to public life he is too busy to mingle much 
among political folk, with whom he has little in common; 
and in point of fact he is too thoroughly engrossed with 
vital affairs to spend the days of his youth in ward 
politics or the days of his prime in the vote-catching 
manceuvres of Congress. What type of men, then, do 
become our “representatives”? Some of them are news- 
paper proprietors whose “organs” have made them lo- 
cally known; some are dealers in public franchises whose 
money-making has given them the dubious political 
touch. But most of them are lawyers, whose profession 
admits of long absences from their offices and makes a 
political reputation profitable, and whose talent it is to 
talk glibly and convincingly to the democratic or jury 
type of intelligence. 

In the House of Representatives that saw the end of 
the World War and the beginning of the period of recon- 
struction there were over 260 lawyers—far more than a 
majority. Where were the captains of industry? Under 
stress of war, to save us from the delay, the blundering, 
and the waste of a political bureaucracy, we had ulti- 
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mately been obliged to call them into the public ser- 
vice, each in the field of which he was master; and the 
result, here as in England, was a sudden grasp and power 
in administration which alone, in spite of a roughly ex- 
temporized and often clumsy organization, enabled us to 
mobilize the resources of the nation in time to avert dis- 
aster. When the victory was won we sent them back 
again, each to his isolated industry. But we kept the 
lawyers at Washington, where they continue to frame 
the laws that make or mar our great dynamic industries— 
their eyes attentively fixed, not upon the vital organs of 
the nation, severally and as a complex whole, but on the 
petty passions and prejudices of the motley groups of 
citizens in their empty and functionless constituencies. 
This lack of organic and functional correspondence be- 
tween government and industry was the real origin of 
the reign of graft in the nineteenth century. The coun- 
try was in the throes of a gigantic material development 
and the only sure way to obtain constructive legislation 
and the necessary franchises was to buy them. Our re- 
turn to virtue—to such virtue as we may claim—coin- 
cided, ironically enough, with the ending of the era of 
titans. The same lack of functional adjustment may be 
seen to-day, in a less sensational but no less harmful form, 
in the failure of our Government to seize the opportuni- 
ties and privileges which the war bequeathed us. Our 
commerce cries out to overrun the world, but Congress 
thinks only of checking organization, of frustrating the 
power of combination. World stability depends upon 
world co-operation; but the legalistic precedent-loving 
mind is afraid. There are no birds in last year’s nests, 
nor are the great constructive leaders of the nation any 
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longer in Congress. The captain of industry, like the 
private in the ranks of labor, is, if not oppressed, yet 
cribbed and confined—denied the full, free exercise of 
his function as leader. 

New Socialists of the various Syndicalist stripes, as 
opposed to the English Guildsmen, propose to disestablish 
the state of territorial units and erect in its place a state 
of industrial units, organized both locally and nationally 
—the steel trade, the textile trade, the mines, the rail- 
ways and the rest, corresponding in sovereignty to our 
territorial States. The National Government is to be 
composed of representatives of all industries. And this 
new state is to be as democratic in theory as the present 
political state—more democratic in practice. The worker 
is to be no longer a “hand,” forced to barter his labor as 
a commodity in order to stave off destitution; he is to 
be a free citizen, with an equal share in the tools and 
product of his labor and freely electing those who control 
his industry. Slavery to the machine will cease. Goods 
will be produced “for use and not for profit,” and the 
full value of each product will be credited to him who 
made it—the manual worker. As in all preceding ages 
—more than in any other age—men will work whole- 
somely in the joy of productive skill, of co-operation and 
comradeship in labor. The captains of each craft are to 
be no longer “profiteers’”—the word was coined long be- 
fore the war by English Guildsmen—but leaders, duly 
elected by men who serve under them, to do work they 
all understand. They are to rule the industrial fabric 
freely for the public good, unabashed by constituencies 
of motley ignorance and folly, unhampered by a vote- 
catching legalistic Congress. Only then will modern go- 
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ciety become democratic in its major, the industrial, 
function. 

Such, for example, is the programme of the Industrial 
Workers of the World. To most Americans the I. W. W., 
according as he is active or quiescent, is a grisly anar- 
chist or a comic-supplement joke—the familiar “ Wobbly” 
or “I Won’t Work.” But listen to the prophecy of 
Daniel De Leon, who with Haywood and Berger founded 
the movement. ‘4t was delivered in 1905, when Syndi- 
calism was an esoteric doctrine, Guild Socialism unborn, 
and Bolshevism undreamed of; but it became the domi- 
nant thought of Nikolai Lenin, who accepts De Leon as 
a prophet and regards his own dictatorship of the prole- 
tariat only as a necessary transition to a Utopia of in- 
dustrial d2mocracy. 

“As the slough shed by the serpent, which immediately 
appears in its new skin, the political state will have been 
shed; and society will simultaneously appear in its new 
administrative garb. The mining, the railroad, the tex- 
tile industries, down or up the line, each of these, regard- 
less of former political boundaries, will be the constitu- 
encies of the new central authority. ... Where the 
General Executive Board of the Industrial Workers of the 
World will sit, there will be the nation’s Capitol. Like 
the flimsy card houses that children raise, the present 
political government of countries, of States, aye, of the 
city on the Potomac itself, will tumble down, their places 
taken by the central and subordinate administrative or- 
gans of the nation’s industrial forces!” 1° 

The vision that inspired De Leon was adumbrated, be- 
tween 1894 and 1901, by Fernand Pelloutier, an anar- 
- chistic French labor leader; it was expounded and philos- 
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ophized, between 1898 and 1910, by Georges Sorel, a 
successful French engineer who retired with a fortune 
and became the prophet of Syndicalism—until he gave 
it over, disillusioned. In Italy it was powerfully advo- 
cated by Arturo Labriola—who subsequently undreamed 
it and became Minister of Labor. In Russia the revo- 
lution brought an opportunity to make it actual, and a 
failure, in the flesh. In England a doubt arose—a con- 
structive doubt, destined to keep the faith alive. 

Why abolish the political state? Can it not still be 
of service as an aid, perhaps as partner? It has long 
been used to preserving civil order, to conducting foreign 
relations, to waging war when it came to that. The 
Guildsman knows that the society of his dreams is as yet 
only a seed in the soil of the present; and though a seed 
—which is to say a new and true idea—is the mightiest 
thing in nature, the soil must be tilled and watered. 
The revolution can come, if it is to come in full strength, 
only as a far-reaching reorganization of the infinitely 
complex, interrelated and persistent world of to-day. 
As opposed to the grandiose internationalism of Marx 
and Lenin, Guild Socialism is temperately national. And 
now, since the lesson of Moscow, the Guildsman is more 
than ever convinced of the need of a political state as 
partner of the industrial state. “Let us not put down 
the tyranny of capital only to set up another in its place.” 
So the individual is conceived in a dual function, as pro- 
ducer and as consumer. In his productive life he has, 
through his Guild, a voice in the industrial state; as a 
citizen he has a voice in the affairs of his locality, of the 
political state. This is, in brief outline, the conception 
of the latest and not least of the Guildsmen, Mr. G. D. 
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H. Cole, sometime scholar of Balliol and don of New 
College, Oxford.?° 

There may be those who see in even this Fabian Syn- 
dicalism, with its expropriation of private property and 
its redoubled emphasis upon the right of the demos to 
rule, a menace to all they hold dear. Yet even they must 
grant that it embodies a searching criticism of the mod- 
ern political state and a most suggestive programme for 
social reconstruction. Nor is this all. In the tumultu- 
ous years following the war, Guild Socialism was the 
most powerful antidote against Bolshevism. From each 
of the great Western nations radical emissaries piously 
journeyed to Moscow only to come home disillusioned— 
and illumined. 

In the autumn of 1920 Italian metal workers seized 
the plants, locked out the owners, held the police at bay 
with machine-guns, and busily began to operate the in- 
dustry on the “democratic” basis. Lenin shouted en- 
couragement from afar. Malatesta raged up and down 
- the land and to and fro in it, inciting anarchistic violence 
in a general uprising. The Giolitti government seemed 
as powerless to stop his criminal utterances as it was to 
protect corporate property. Italy, victorious in the war 
and with its racial boundaries re-established, seemed 
about to go down in a red sunset. Meantime Socialist 
leaders—Daragona, Turati, Baldesi—said quite confi- 
dently that there would be no revolution; that the mov- 
ing idea of the workers was not Bolshevism, or even pure 
Syndicalism, but the more peaceable and reasonable doc- 
trine that had been prominently advanced in England— 
and, sure enough, the red revolution paled to a general 
debate, a parliamentary pink tea. In France the Com- 
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munist Party accepted the Moscow programme; but the 
General Confederation of Labor, assembled at Orange, 
refused flattering overtures from the Internationale by a 
vote of 1,478 to 602—stood by their own idea of local 
autonomy in Syndicalism, and by the patriotic policy of 
Millerand. In Republican Germany the New Constitu- 
tion provides for the democratization of industry in a 
manner that is admittedly inspired by English precept— 
and Bolshevism was held at bay. Paradoxically enough, 
the loudest sympathy with Lenin found voice in England; 
but, though the country seemed at times to be trembling 
upon the verge of upheaval, that sympathy proved a 
voice and nothing more. The real ferment, the idea that 
alone is capable of leavening any large portion of the 
mass, is not Bolshevism but the Guild idea, the “nation- 
alization’? of the several industries within a political 
state; and the Guildsmen themselves eventually rec- 
ognized that their time is not ripe. 

In the United States Bolshevism is, if we would only 
realize it, not even a voice of power. The Russian Red 
is more pitiably futile than the I. W. W. The ultimate 
shrine of his fame is the comic supplement. But to those 
who fear the ferment of ideas and the changes it works, 
which are subversive as they are subtle and gradual, 
Guild Socialism is a portent. In the railway Brother- 
hoods, once a bulwark of conservatism, it was embodied 
in a definite programme, the Plumb Plan. It is said by 
those who should know to have been the inspiration of 
the “outlaw” railway strikes of 1920. By 1922 the 
direct assault had been abandoned for a more practica- 
ble—and far more dangerous—flank attack; the ‘“na- 
tional” coal strike and railway shopmen’s strike were a 
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deliberate effort to consolidate a power within the state 
capable of dictating terms to the nation. Among the 
clothing workers, Guild Socialism is a passion and an 
inspiration. Largely Jews of the new immigration from 
Central Europe, they were for many years miserably 
sweated in slum tenements; but, through repeated and 
heroic efforts, they eventually organized themselves into 
a union of the “industrial” type, extended it far and 
wide through the country and gained victory after vic- 
tory over their employers. To-day they are among the 
most fortunately situated of our laborers, both as to 
wages and as to hours. Mainly middle-class folk in 
Central Europe, their hard lot here has made them 
Socialists. Their programme is throughout inspired by 
the Guild idea. Specifically, as their Constitution states, 
it is “to put the organized working class in actual con- 
trol of the system of production” to the end that they 
shall “be ready to take possession of it.” *1_ They have 
long made overtures to workers in the textile industries 
and in the strike of 1922 gave them strong moral and 
financial assistance. They are irreconcilably at odds with 
the conservative element in the American Federation of 
Labor, which abhors their Socialism and their “indus- 
trial” unionism; but when the Bolshevist element in the 
Federation organized the great steel strike, bringing tens 
and hundreds of thousands of ignorant aliens into the 
Federation, the Amalgamated Clothing Workers saw a 
fruitful field for the new Socialism and contributed $100,- 
000 to the strikers—more than any single organization 
within the Federation. 

When the Bolshevist Internationale made overtures to 
American labor, in 1921, Samuel Gompers fulminated in 
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The Federationist against them, proudly declaring that 
the workers of America were living in “a republic based 
upon the principles of freedom, justice, and universal 
suffrage,”’ and that “they would not throw these rights 
and principles into the scrap-heap for the dictatorship of 
Moscow’s Lenin and Trotzky.” Thereupon the press 
acclaimed the patriotism, the conservatism, of the 
American unionist. It seemed to be forgotten quite 
that at the Montreal meeting of the previous June the 
Federation had passed a resolution in the language of 
the Plumb Plan, demanding “public ownership” and 
“democratic operation” of the railways by an overwhelm- 
ing majority, and subsequently reiterated the declaration 
at Denver. In all the great Western nations a rational- 
ized and “possibilist”’ Syndicalism is arising, which brings 
home to every workman the hope of “social justice” in 
a programme that requires him only to stick to his job 
and magnify it. 

This is only half the story, perhaps the less signifi- 
cant half. The idea of Guild Socialism, euphemistically 
called the democratization of industry, is rapidly per- 
meating the intellectual leaders of the nation—school- 
teachers, college professors, clergymen, even the heads 
of theological seminaries. In “liberal” organs, the num- 
ber of which is rapidly increasing, it is the sum and sub- 
stance of opinion. Recent books, not only sociologic but 
historic, teem with it. Together with the cause of the 
League of Nations, it comprises most of the idealism, the 
aspiration and the hope, that has resulted from the war; 
and, prominent as the League became thanks to its in- 
volvement in partisan politics, it is only too probable that 
Guild Socialism will prove the more permanent and power- 
ful ferment. 
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It is indeed an attractive programme to every lover of 
his fellow men and of his nation, to every lover of equal- 
ity and freedom. Yet let us not be precipitate. It is 
possible that somewhere and somehow there is a fly in 
the amber. What is it that is forgotten—if anything? 
Curious phenomenon, is it not the very people who have 
conceived the new Socialism and most conspicuously 
championed it, the middle class? The phenomenon is 
indeed curious; yet to the detached observer it would 
perhaps seem more strange if those who exercise their 
brains upon the problems of Sociology had remembered 
the brain worker. 

One incident of the great unrest that has followed the 
war throws this middle-class Socialism into dramatic re- 
lief. The Interchurch World movement, which started 
as a drive to increase the wretchedly insufficient salaries 
of our clergymen, stepped aside to investigate the steel 
strike. In its Report the Interchurch Committee ap- 
pears to have been, to say the least, strangely abused— 
one hesitates to use common parlance with regard to a 
committee of nine prominent clergymen including three 
bishops. The character of the leaders of the strike was 
notorious: they were both “borers from within.” The 
committee had before it W. Z. Foster’s “red book’”’ on 
Syndicalism, in which with passionate eloquence he in- 
cites ‘the militant minority” to robbery and bloodshed.”* 
His refusal specifically to recant these opinions before the 
Senate Committee is passed over in the Report with an 
obviously disingenuous shift. Subsequently he went to 
Moscow and returned, not disillusioned, but a proclaimed 
—and financed—apostle of Bolshevism. With regard to 
Foster’s co-worker, John Fitzpatrick, the Report says 
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nothing definite, attempting only to picture his burly 
leadership in a sympathetic light. There was nothing 
definite to say, from the point of view of apology. Fitz- 
patrick has long been a revolutionist. At the organ- 
ization of the Farmer-Labor Party, in 1920, he called 
upon the “workers” to “concentrate their efforts and 
do such a job as Russia has done,” and to “take over the 
operation of their own country and their own govern- 
ment.” 

In its investigation the Interchurch Committee en- 
listed the aid of certain New York Socialists of the stripe 
of the leaders of the Garment Workers. The Report 
is of great value statistically, but deeply tinctured with 
Socialism. It gives a pitiful picture of the lives of the 
common laborers and of the prevalence of the twelve- 
hour day; but of the welfare work of the Steel Company, 
and of the fact that the men manifestly prefer their life 
here to that of their homes in Europe, the Report says 
nothing. Nor is there any censure of the deepest evil 
in the situation—the fact that leaders in the world of 
capital, in order to swell their profits, have abetted the 
importation of brutal and ignorant aliens and have em- 
ployed them under a régime which makes them raw ma- 
terial for the most dangerous propaganda that has ever 
risen among us. There is no suggestion of the practical 
difficulties of converting a “continuous process” in- 
dustry from the twelve-hour to the eight-hour shift— 
difficulties that largely inhere in the ignorance and 
cupidity of men who prefer the larger wage; no sug- 
gestion of the constructive means by which the change 
may be achieved to the mutual profit of men and 
management. The Report is, in fact, as emotionally 
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sensational as the Report of the American Engineering 
Societies® published in 1922 is helpful and hopeful. The 
Interchurch Report significantly ends with a declaration 
in favor of the “democratization of the industry.” It isa 
delicate question whether the committee were conscious 
propagandists of the new Socialism or merely bamboozled 
by their “technical assistants” from ‘The Bureau of In- 
dustrial Research, New York.” Fortunately it is a ques- 
tion we are under no obligation to answer. It may, 
however, be set down as relevant that, by their social 
sidestepping, the clergymen wrecked their drive and that 
in a published statement they showed pain and surprise 
that ‘industrial democracy” has anything to do with 
Guild Socialism. 

The story of those nine clergymen including three 
bishops is indeed symbolic. The average salary of the 
spiritual leaders of our nation was $735 a year. After 
the ruin of the Interchurch drive single denominations 
started separate drives, the slogan of which was: “A Par- 
sonage and $1,500!” Yet the average wage of the steel 
workers in 1919 was $1,950. Such facts, of course, the 
Interchurch Report ignores. What is to be the limit, if 
any, to this self-prostration of the brains and the racial 
integrity of the nation before the ignorant, passion-driven 
proletariat; of this self-immolation of its spiritual forces 
in behalf of “an American standard of living”’ for the off- 

-scourings of Europe? 

Some limit there must be—and is. The most resolute 
dreamer, when he sees his vision wrought out in action, 
has a way of coming to. Local denominations, forced to 
make their own little drives for a parsonage and $1,500 
a year, now know what they think of the grandiose Inter- 
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church World committee. It is even possible that the 
nine clergymen including three bishops know what they 
think of themselves. 

In Europe, where revolutions have a way of advancing 
faster and farther, the awakening from this folly of 
deifying the proletariat was proportionately sudden and 
dramatic. The Bolshevists “expropriated the expropri- 
ators’’—that was the work of a few days. According to 
their schedule, which was as precisely thought out in the 
master mind of Lenin as the German advance upon 
Paris—and quite as demonstrably feasible—only a brief 
transitional dictatorship separated them from realizing 
the truly democratic state. But time only hardened the 
dictatorship, solidified it to a crushing weight of lead; the 
mirage of industrial democracy sped before, into an ever 
more hazy future, while in the present lay ruin, famine. 
Where was the miscalculation, the gap in the programme? 

Was it not in Lenin’s estimate of the middle class? At 
first he regarded them merely as the despised and hated 
bourgeoisie—the béte noire of all the tribe of Karl Marx; 
and as such he wreaked the class struggle upon them— 
robbed, starved, imprisoned, enslaved, and foully mur- 
dered them. ‘Democracy,’ say the Guild Socialists, ‘is 
the inexhaustible well from which the nation draws its 
resources, human, economic, social, spiritual. All these 
are comprehended in democracy, and only in democracy. 
It is the ground out of which fructifies the seed of national 
life.” **° But in Russia, as months and years went by, 
the seed did not fructify. Far from being able to adapt 
industry to the changing needs of the time, organized 
labor in control was powerless even to keep the wheels 

* Hobson, p. 213. 
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turning. Very soon Lenin was obliged to seek out the 
old managerial and technical forces—such of them as had 
not already been starved or shot—and employed them at 
advanced wages. They took up their posts and presum- 
ably did what they could, for if they had held back or 
“struck on the job” they and those dear to them would 
have had short shrift. But they made no headway. 
The Soviet workmen, even at their old familiar tasks, 
shirked and malingered. 

The truth in the well is easily read as even in the 
mud of its bottom. In the realm of industry there is 
more than labor, more than capital—more than the two 
combined and eager to work in harmony. The belly and 
the members are powerless without the brain that is 
strong and clear—free to lead and, as responsible repre- 
sentatives in a republic, to rule. 

One of the earliest of the epoch-making essays of 
Georges Sorel? is entitled The Decomposition of Marxism. 
To-day that foul process may be studied in the flesh and 
spirit of a great nation. The strongest hold of the old 
Socialism upon the minds and hearts of its disciples lay 
always in its preposterous, its impassioned paradoxes. 
Credo, quia impossibile! Like so many religions, Marx- 
ism made its appeal through the reiteration of the incon- 
ceivable; its Bible was a book of miracles, its theology the 
ratiocination of a myth. One by one the old paradoxes 
have been demonstrated in the flesh to be false. ‘‘ Work- 
ers of the world, unite!’’ Marx cried, “You have noth- 
ing to lose but your chains!” But under stress of the 
war this grandiose internationalism faded: scarcely less 
than capital, labor was patriotic. The Bolshevists them- 
selves found their strongest rallying cry in the invasion 
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of their nation from the West, to repel which the workers 
submitted willingly to the most rigid conscription. How 
much the worker has to lose by maladministration is 
shown beyond peradventure in the plight of Russia to-day. 
The “dictatorship” of the proletariat has become the 
synonym not only of futility and ruin but of a prole- 
tariat enslaved and starved as it never was under the 
Czars. “The rich are becoming richer,” said Marx, 
“and the poor poorer; between the upper and the nether 
millstone the middle class will be ground out!” But 
whatever the case with the rich, the laborer in all capital- 
ist countries is well-to-do to-day as never before—and he 
knows it! Now we are coming to realize that the brain 
worker, far from being an incubus upon society, is at 
least as vital to its functioning as labor or capital. And so 
the sacred class struggle itself, the very heart of the 
Marxian propaganda, is turned awry. 

The primum mobile of Socialist thought is a fallacy 
still more fundamental. The basis of history, said Marx, 
following the contemporary English economists to the 
top of their bent, is economic; solve the economic prob- 
lem and the millennium is at hand. For half a century 
this crude materialism ruled in Socialist thought. Lat- 
terly Graham Wallas, once a Fabian of the first water, 
has softened the idea. The basis of history is “psycho- 
logic” :** however powerful the economic factor in shap- 
ing the destiny of nations, the great protagonist is still 
the nature of man, and his aspirations as well as his ma- 
terial needs—psyche, the soul. The unsatisfied food- 
hunger of the primitive Hun determined his career as a 
conqueror—but so also did the unsatisfied power-hunger 
of his modern namesake. This ultimate truth, though it 
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has only of late possessed the minds of men, is not new. 
In the eighteenth century Turgot®® perceived that prog- 
ress is conditioned primarily by the character of man 
and his passions, and only secondarily by the material 
facts of climate and production. Fifty years ago John 
Ruskin, in revolt against the materialist economists of 
his time, declared that the primary and all-important 
wealth of nations resides not in its material resources but 
in the character and ability of its citizens. If the nation 
is humanly strong, no pinnacle of achievement is barred 
to it: if it is not strong, the treasures of the Indies can 
only corrupt it. Wealth, as he defined it (and was abun- 
dantly ridiculed for doing so), is the possession of the valu- 
able by the valiant.*® This is the great truth underlying 
the most modern of dogmas; the determining factor in 
history is national character, national brain power. 
That idea is a death-blow to the Marxian doctrine, as it 
is a declaration of independence for the middle class. 

While Marxism has decayed, Syndicalism has not been 
immune to the effect of time and experience. When 
Sorel and his fellows sought to bring the Socialist revolu- 
tion into line with post-Marxian developments in the in- 
dustrial world, shifting its basis from the centralized 
bureaucratic state to the new grouping of autonomous 
labor-unions, Lenin and his like gave heed, but one voice 
of protest was heard. It is all very well, said Félicien 
Challaye,?” in 1909, to put the syndicat above the state; 
but how will it fare with the class of skilled workmen and 
technicians? Why talk of a duel between labor and cap- 
ital when there are three distinct classes? That question 
is still unanswered. 

In its brief history of a dozen years, the Guild idea 
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has made manifest its deep significance, its evolutionary 
power; but with every step the challenge in this sentence 
of Challaye’s has become more insistent. If, in the new 
world of industry, the captains are to achieve the free- 
dom and might which Daniel De Leon dreamed for them, 
can it be otherwise than by basing their power upon the 
educated brain force in each industry ? 

In this third decade of the century, even the still 
“revolutionary” Socialists are coming to suspect, in all 
countries, that each class has its rights; that the old 
world cannot be changed for a better one except through 
the co-operation of all its elements; that true freedom 
and efficiency are to be attained only by the interplay of 
all the infinitely varied forces of the modern industrial 
state. With the world moving under its present impulse, 
the middle class will very soon have to decide where it 
stands on this question of the democratization of indus- 
try. It will have to think, and think constructively, of 
a new order in which national units of industry will be 
raised to an importance comparable to that of the terri- 
torial states. 

Against this need we have to place a rather melan- 
choly fact. In the world of to-day the middle class is 
pinched in its living and dulled in economic thought’as 
it has seldom or never been since the dawn of history. 
Surely the time has come to take stock of it—to find what 
has brought it to this dolorous pass, and by what way, if 
any, it may return to its normal, its indispensable, 
function. 


CHAPTER V 
THE TWILIGHT OF THE MIDDLE, CLASS 


TuHosE who once read the Victorian sociologists will re- 
call, though perhaps vaguely, that they spoke with a 
certain respect of the middle class and of its laborious, 
prolific women. It is, in fact, only since Socialism domi- 
nated thought that the middle class has slipped out of 
view. Yet to-day its eclipse is so complete that its name 
has become a reproach and its chief virtue a byword. 
The middle-class woman especially has lost caste—the 
emptiness and futility of her life contrasting strangely 
with the dignity and insistence of her aspirations, politi- 
eal, social, intellectual. 

Let us speak for a moment in parable. A cub reporter, 
assigned to interview a citizen of Brooklyn, returned to 
his city editor baffled. Not one of those whom he en- 
countered across the bridge would direct him to the street 

-and number. The reason for this, the lad alleged, was 
that for any one to do so was to admit himself a, resi- 
dent of that joy-forsaken suburb. It was his end as a 
newspaper man—though he subsequently became one of 
our most inventive realists in fiction. Something of this 
sort happens to the sociologist who sets out to discover 
the middle class. The snark turns boojum, and both 
hunter and quarry are lost. Nobody livesin this churchly, 
respectable, multitudinous Brooklyn, and they who at- 


tempt to report it vanish. 
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Never before in the history of the world could such a 
thing have happened. Alone among classes, the middle 
class has been consistently praised; it has been conscious 
of its might and assertive of its right. Aristotle observed 
that the chief power in the state may most wisely be in- 
trusted to it. As leader of a newly risen middle class, 
Pericles crowned the great age of Hellenic history, build- 
ing the Parthenon. In Rome the class gave the blood 
that conquered the ancient world, the brain that laid the 
foundation of all law. When the lamp of antiquity flick- 
ered out in the Dark Ages, it was the middle class that led 
mankind forward to the new day. It was the middle- 
class Protestant who brought the conscience of the world 
to bear again upon the life of the spirit. When England 
set its constitution above its King, when the American 
colonies established the people as the origin of all justice, 
when France built up the foremost European republic, 
it was always the middle class in whom the movement 
began—and ended. The institutions of civil liberty are 
the creation, not of the proletariat nor yet of capitalists, 
but of those who are neither rich nor poor. It is, then, 
in a spirit of tempered justice that Lecky says: “The 
middle class is distinguished above all others for its politi- 
cal independence, its caution, its solid practical intelli- 
gence, its steady industry, its high moral average.” He 
adds, with a significance which should be felt very deeply 
to-day, that of all classes it feels most keenly the effects 
of misgovernment.?® 

But even Lecky did not undertake to tell us just who 
are of the middle class and what they require of govern- 
ment. Subsequent writers have been even more neglect- 
ful. Capitalist and laborer—every one knows what they 
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are. But a twilight has descended upon the most re- 
spected of our orders—a twilight so dark that the one 
acknowledged virtue of the middle class is under a cloud; 
for your true Brooklynite will give you his street and 
number before he will admit that he is respectable. 

The only distinct pronouncements have come from the 
Socialists, and they are least of all sympathetic. The 
elder leaders denounced the middle class as a lot of middle- 
man “traders” and servile “retainers”—because it was 
they who made the power of capital, at least, for the time 
being, irresistible. A bomb-thrower, reproached that he 
had killed a number of innocent bystanders, retorted: 
“There can be no innocent Bourgeois.” 

From the start the Socialists have predicted, with joy 
not altogether holy, the passing of the middle class. In 
the manifesto of the Communist Party in 1847 Marx 
wrote: “The middle class produces its own grave-diggers; 
its fall is inevitable.”’ The idea crystallized in a familiar 
formula: “The rich are getting richer, the poor poorer; 
between the two millstones the middle class will be 
crushed out.”” What was so long predicted came to be 
assumed as an accomplished fact. Almost without ex 
ception, sociologists write of the present and picture the 
future without reference to the middle class—blandly 
forecasting the resolution of three social forces by reckon- 
ing with only two of them. — 

Surely it is time to inquire just what is this middle 
class, and whether the report of its death may not be 
exaggerated. 

Two decades ago, publicists still admitted its exist- 
ence, though in a manner vague and perfunctory. They 
divided mankind on the basis of income. W. H. Mal- 
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lock, writing of England, placed in the middle class those 
whose income rises above $729; Professor H. R. Seager of 
Columbia University, put the figure at $1,500—money 
being then worth almost double what it is to-day. Thus, 
according to Mr. Mallock, a family with $730, and ac- 
cording to Professor Seager, a family with $1,500, might 
aspire to live in Brooklyn. W. J. Ghent, in his Mass 
and Class,?* found this division inadequate—and surely 
not without reason. Many shopkeepers, teachers, writers, 
and artists, and not a few physicians, lawyers, and clergy- 
men, made less than $1,500, or even than $730 a year; 
yet they were not at all to be classed with the proletariat. 
He therefore divided society, not according to the amount 
of income, but according to the economic source from 
which it is derived. 

From Mr. Ghent’s socialist point of view this criterion 
was decisive; in the materialistic spirit of his kind he 
assumed that the source of a man’s income would be the 
source of his economic doctrine also. His method resulted 
in distinguishing six classes—and incidentally led him 
into curious predicaments. He lumped together as 
“wage-earners” the hand laborer, the technical expert, 
and the investor; as capitalist “traders”? the small 
manufacturer or merchant and the trust or department- 
store magnante who was ruining him. He stigmatized 
the lawyer as a “retainer” of capital, but was lenient to 
the newspaper editor and the college professor, who are 
in a position to be similarly influenced by property. And 
was it quite amiable of Mr. Ghent to rivet together in 
the same chain of logic the President of these United 
States and the White House cook—both domestics and 
politicians being “retainers”? The cook at least would 


be sadly put out. “Trader” and “retainer” are handy 
epithets—a neat shillalah for the nimble wrist; but it 
does not get us forward to turn our inquiry into Donny- 
brook Fair. 

Both Mr. Ghent and his predecessors, it will be noted, 
had fundamentally the same test—income. On that 
point Socialist and orthodox economist profoundly agree. 
The world of their thought and their passion is material, 
very. Accepting the dictum that the basis of history is 
economic, they write of the whole superstructure of social 
life as if it were a matter of wages and capital. Pro- 
fessor Taussig of Harvard?” has distinguished the classes 
with a somewhat more human outlook, though with 
curious limitations. He divides workers into two main 
classes, “hard handed” and “soft handed,” minimizing 
the importance of brain work—leadership—and quite 
ignoring the highly important predicament of the largest 
single group in our population, the farmers. He notes 
that the well-to-do native-born population (the brain 
workers) “probably fails to maintain itself” numerically; 
yet he finds the causes of the phenomenon only “in an 
excess of social ambition,—forethought to the point of 
timidity,” ignoring alike the restraining influences of in- 
adequate salaries, inequitable taxation and cultural am- 
‘bition. Very different is the view of men who, like 
Ruskin, reckon also with the character of man and his 
passions—the power of the spirit. 

Two elements, Ruskin said, enter into the wealth of a 
nation—property and men, the possession and the pos- 
sessor. Without a vigorous and accurately functioning 
people, there can be no real national wealth. “In a 
wreck of a California ship, one of the passengers fastened 
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a belt about him with 200 pounds of gold in it, with which 
he was found afterward at the bottom. Now, as he was 
sinking—had he the gold, or had the gold him?” What 
else has ever ruined a nation but the possession of its 
resources by the corrupt or impotent? And so Ruskin | 
arrived at his definition: Wealth is the possession of the 
Valuable by the Valiant.** There is scarcely a phase of 
economics or of sociology that the saying does not il- 
lumine. Not income alone, nor the source of it, but in- 
come as related to function, is the touchstone of the 
classes. 

The incomes of most men are small, as their functions 
are also; they are employees, obliged to work and work 
hard to keep their places in life,-and to bring up their 
children in the sphere to which they were born. Not to 
do so is failure, the ultimate lack of valiancy. But 
though employees are alike in being poor, their functions 
are of two widely different kinds. One labors with his 
body and the other with his mind—hand worker and 
brain worker. In classifying them this difference is as 
significant, surely, as the amount or source of their pay, 
which is generally much the same, as in the case of ware- 
house porter and clerk—the advantage nowadays being 
often on the side of the porter. 

The rule used to be, however, and still largely is, that 
the brain laborer is more highly paid. In so far as this 
difference is justified tt relates to his function. He was 
born with an educable mind, has been obliged to spend 
many years—and his parents to spend many thousands 
of dollars—in training it as the tool of his profession and 
in extending his equipment generally. It is his duty, 
furthermore, as well as his just pride, to pass along to his 
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children the advantages he has received from nature and 
from his parents. Only so can the abler strains in the 
race be continued, the torch of civilization be carried on; 
only so can the Valuable continue to be administered by 
the Valiant. It is this necessity that keeps him poor; 
for he is not satisfied unless he has given himself and 
his children every real advantage. The hand worker is 
under no such compulsion. Learning is not necessary, 
nor experience in the world. His children, in so far as 
they are educable, are, except in unusual instances, ed- 
ucated in public schools. Thus the income requisite to his 
function is relatively small. 

The third kind of citizen is not in any sense poor, but 
has an income adequate to every genuine need—the cap- 
italist. He may, and often does, work hard and most 
productively—as an investor taking long risks success- 
fully, as a corporation director or president. He is often 
a creative organizer of inestimable value to the nation. 
Many acts of public service are possible only to the rich. 
But, unlike the other two classes, he is under no compul- 
sion to labor. Intellectually and socially he has much in 
common with the man of the middle class; but he is as 
clearly distinguished from him, both by his income and 
by his function, as the middle class man is distinguished 
from the hand laborer. Our doctrinaires of democracy 
may well consider this: as long as men differ in service to 
the state there must needs be inequalities—classes. 

Our tests of income and function, then, confirm the 
common-sense judgment of mankind that there are three 
major classes, hand laborer, brain laborer, and capitalist 
—not the least of which, potentially if not actually, is 
still the middle class. 
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When we consider specific occupations, definition is by 

no means easy. The lines blend and interpenetrate, so 
that some men have affinities with two, and even three, 
classes. But our test of function, simple as it is, enables 
us to place them with essential justice. An iron puddler 
owns certain shares in the Steel Corporation and to that 
extent may be called a capitalist; but the income is not 
enough to enable him to retire from iron puddling, and 
his ability is not sufficient to qualify him as foreman or 
manager; so he is still essentially of the laboring class. 
It is the same with the clerk or the professional man who 
has invested his savings; as long as he is not rich enough 
to cease being an employee, he is of the middle class. 
The small dealer has a considerable capital in his stock, 
the small manufacturer in his plant, yet they are not 
capitalists. Without the hard, daily brain work which 
they put into the task of management they would soon 
be bankrupt. They, too, are of the middle class. 
_ The landowning farmer, and the now disappearing 
handicraftsman who owns his tools and shop, have attri- 
butes of all three classes. Though to some extent capital- 
ists, they work with their hands, quite in the manner of 
a day-laborer; but without the efficient use of their minds 
farmer and craftsman go to the wall as surely as merchant 
and manufacturer. Brain work is the dominant factor, 
and so both may be placed in the middle class. 

Certain workers have been, so to speak, disclassed by 
accidents of economic development—in appearance, cer- 
tainly, and perhaps also in reality. The railway engineer 
and conductor do highly responsible work—brain work, 
essentially. But in their origin they are one with train- 
man and fireman, and, as a result of the long struggle 
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between labor and capital, they have their unions or 
Brotherhoods. To the superficial view, they are of the 
laboring class. The farmer is similarly situated, though 
in a less degree. His long, bitter struggle against rail- 
way, warehouse and middleman has developed his class- 
consciousness. As conductor and engineer have their 
Brotherhoods, so the farmer has his grange, his alliance, 
his federation. Both have ably manned bureaus at 
Washington and are strong factors in legislation. Essen- 
tially both are of the middle class and have the American 
middle-class traditions of decent living, of sober and in- 
telligent ambition. In good time they may come to 
recognize the fact—must do so, indeed, if they are per- 
manently to prosper; but for the present we shall have 
to write both off our list of the Forgotten Folk—for the 
best of reasons, namely, that they have made themselves 
remembered as organized groups. This leaves in our 
middle class only what an epithet, which is as just as 
it is graphic, describes as the white-collar laborer—just, 
that is, except for the conductor’s boiled shirt. 

The classes have each a character, a moral physiog- 
nomy, which is similarly distinct, and also similarly 
blending. The hand worker and the brain worker have 
this in common, that their livelihood and that of their 
families depends upon their labor; they must work or 
‘starve. The resultant intensity of effort and moral ear- 
nestness establishes a community of interest between 
them which is very deep, though generally ignored. 
Again, the fact that both the middle-class brain worker 
and the functioning capitalist work with their minds is 
highly significant in determining character, and it also 
creates a bond of common interest, which is felt both in 
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business and in society. But equally significant is the 
difference between them. The middle-class man has to 
work for his livelihood and for the livelihood of those who 
depend on him, while the capitalist, if he works at all, 
obeys some other incentive than the spur of material 
necessity. This difference, though highly significant, is 
seldom fully realized. 

The capitalist may seem to be the most powerful, the 
most “valiant.” To those who think of social forces in 
terms that are merely economic, he is undoubtedly so. 
He may undertake vast and momentous projects—or deny 
to others the means of doing so. He may, if he wishes, 
measurably oppress those whom he employs. But his 
very possession of capital involves a danger. As his 
money works for him ceaselessly he is not obliged to 
labor—lives, if he chooses, care-free and in all self-indul- 
gence. To those who, with Ruskin, think of life in terms 
of vigorous character, of valiancy, he thus suffers a lia- 
bility as great as his vast resources. If he swims in the 
ocean of life, it must be by virtue of a creative force 
within, a moral and spiritual vigor, of very high order. 
Lacking that, his gold carries him inexorably down to the 
slime of moral and spiritual corruption. It is not to be 
gainsaid that the sins of the rich are many and deep. 
The blessing of poverty and labor! In all other fields of 
wisdom it is, if you will, a platitude, but not in “political 
economy’’—sociology. The fact that, here also, Ruskin 
kept his sense of moral and spiritual values has already 
lifted him out of his first disrepute as a social thinker, and 
will some day pinnacle him as the prophet of a new and 
brighter day. 

Which of the three classes is most fortunate? If the 
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judgment is on the basis of character, there can be little 
doubt. Laborer and capitalist have each a blessing and 
each a handicap. The laborer has the great moral tonic 
of the daily task—a life to live and a way to make; but 
his work is mainly muscular and mechanical, leaving his 
brain untaxed, his mind undeveloped. The capitalist, 
in so far as he “avails,” does creative work; but his nature 
is subject to the ever-present temptation of idleness and 
self-indulgence. The middle-class man alone suffers no 
handicap—none, that is, which is natural to his character, 
intrinsic in his station. And he has a double blessing— 
the daily need of labor and the ability to do the work of 
the mind and the spirit. The middle class has its feet 
planted firmly in the world of present needs; its mind is 
trained to comprehend that world and to move it. It is 
these facts, assuredly, which have in the past given it 
power to inspire and move mankind. 

Having these great advantages, inherent in his station, 
why has the white-collar worker been so persistently for- 
gotten—so persistently forgotten himself? Quite as 
Marx predicted, he has been caught between the mill- 
stones of labor and capital. If such a thing were pos- 
sible, the middle class would long ago have been crushed 
out. As the case stands, it has become lethargic, in- 
effectual, demoralized. 

It is an old, sad story that has deeply distressed the 
nation, especially since the Civil War. 

Capital has done a service which is titanic—spanning 
the land with railways; developing the vast agricultural 
and mineral resources of a continent in the service of the 
industrial arts; bringing our trade to the world through 
all the seven seas. But its sins have been in proportion. 
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In the intense heat of creative effort, the fierce competi- 
tion to survive and to triumph, it imported ignorant 
aliens by the million yearly to do its unskilled labor, and 
oppressed them without mercy, keeping them face to 
face with unemployment and starvation. It has vitiated 
the national stock, sowed broadcast the seeds of revolu- 
tion. This is only half its sin. To gain concession upon 
concession, privilege upon privilege, it used the riches 
which the nation yielded to corrupt the nation, buying 
city council and State legislature like the sordid chattels 
they became. It extended its malign sway even to the 
halls of Congress, lowering the whole tone of our na- 
tional life. 

The story of labor is equally old and sad; yet until lat- 
terly it has been inspired by an often splendid heroism. 
Labor also combined and fought—fought through strike 
and starvation, in political campaign and in legislative 
chamber, until its power equalled the power of money. 
To-day it is as sordid and selfish as capital ever was, and 
it is rising to an equality with capital in power. It is 
touch and go, as business is good or bad, which shall speak 
as master. 

The white-collar laborers, meantime, have stood neu- 
tral. Being more highly educated and thus less easily 
replaceable, they were less often turned off their jobs; 
or, when they were, their larger pay and their habits of 
thrift tided them over the rainy day. They looked on 
the struggle of Labor and Capital as a thing apart, for 
which they suspected some vague responsibility, perhaps, 
but which they felt themselves powerless to remedy. 
Blindly conservative in politics, for the most part, they 
looked to our ancient Constitution—in which, as they 
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thought, the high “ Spirit of the Fathers’ was forever 
erystallized—as the source of all light and leading; and 
so they insensibly came to the conviction that on .elec- 
tion day their most profitable activity was golf. Scalp- 
bound in ideas, lethargic in initiative, how could they see 
the fate that was hemming them in? But eventually 
they learned, or are learning, that there are conflicts in 
which it is dishonor and death to remain neutral. 
During the war demands for wage increases were wide- 
spread and often sensational. By and large, wages lagged 
somewhat behind the cost of living, but on the whole dog- 
gedly followed it. In New York, perhaps the most highly 
unionized district in the land, the State Industrial Com- 
mission published charts on which the two curves tended 
constantly upward, wages lagging only some 5 per cent. 
A systematic study of the country as a whole* shows that, 
in 1918, the “real wage” or actual purchasing power of 
the laborers, including the vast preponderance of the un- 
organized, was only from 10 to 20 per cent less than in 
1915. Thus even in the crisis of the war, labor—not in 
scattered trades, but as a whole—did not materially 
suffer. The brain worker, meantime, struggled on at a 
fixed salary, miserably shrunken in its purchasing power. 
In industries that were most essential, labor was most 
thoroughly organized, its exactions most fierce and unre- 
lenting—and naturally most successful. In the shipyards, 
thanks to richly paid overtime and war bonuses, men 
earned as high as fifty dollars a day, the result being mani- 
fested in automobiles which daily crowded the gates of 
the yard; in silks, furs, and diamonds—clad in which their 
womenfolk nightly frequented moving-pictures, theatres, 
* American Economic Review, September, 1921. “ 
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and restaurants. This ebullition was human enough. It 
was repeated, and on a larger scale, by certain of the war- 
made millionaires. But it scarcely comforted the salaried 
worker that labor and capital both turned profiteer and 
spendthrift, nor did it help win the war. 

In the more staid industries the case was only less 
flagrant. In the United States Steel Corporation the 
average annual wage rose, between 1914 and 1919, from 
$905 to $1,905—an increase of over 115 per cent, or al- 
most double the increase in the cost of living. The rail- 
way operatives made a brash start with the Adamson law 
of 1916; but thereafter their style was cramped by the re- 
sulting scandal, and especially as they became govern- 
ment employees during war time. So the increase between 
1914 and 1919 was only from $810 to $1,505, or 86 per 
cent as against a net increase of 61.3 per cent in the cost 
of living. But they had their revenge in the matter of 
value given. The increase came largely in the form of an 
eight-hour day with time and a half for overtime. Ac- 
cording to the labor theory, the result should have been an 
increase in efficiency. In point of fact a larger number of 
men were employed and the result in the actual movement 
of freight was a lamentable, an almost calamitous, de- 
crease. High wages and short hours brought a falling off 
in efficiency during all those months in which the one great 
need of civilization was that we move food and soldiers to 
France. ' 

The figures given are averages for the entire industry. 
Their significance may best be realized by individual in- 
stances. In the summer of 1919, the General Manager of 
the Pennsylvania Railroad laid before Congress the fol- 
lowing data. In thirteen States passenger conductors re- 
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ceived $3,696 a year, freight conductors $3,768, passenger 
engineers $4,520, and freight engineers $4,704. Con- 
ductor and engineer stand at the top of their trade; yet 
it is a trade, not a profession. The education required of 
a conductor falls well within the scope of a competent 
grammar school. The mechanical ability required of a 
railway engineer is distinctly less than that of the auto- 
mobile owner who learns to run his car through crowded 
thoroughfares in a week or two and to do repairs on it 
with only a brief course of instruction. Both conductor 
and engineer, to be sure, have definite responsibilities as 
to the property and the lives in their charge, but nothing 
certainly that is beyond the man of normal sobriety and 
discipline. 

Let us compare their pay with that in the middle-class 
professions. Clergymen, whose care is the soul, averaged 
$735 a year, and university instructors only a little more. 
Full professors in our leading universities received as low 
as $2,500 a year and many a world-famous scholar re- 
ceived less than the engineers’ pay of $4,520 and $4,704. 
High public officials were in a similar plight. The Gov- 
ernor of Nebraska received $2,500 a year. In Rhode Is- 
land, South Carolina, South Dakota, New Hampshire, and 
Vermont the governor received $3,000; in Tennessee, 
Wyoming, Delaware, Arzona, Arkansas, and Texas 
$4,000; in Oklahoma and Maryland $4,500. Thus in 
thirteen States the governor received distinctly less than 
a passenger engineer. In seventeen other States the gov- 
ernor received $5,000 a year, or only $296 more than a 
freight engineer. These are the altitudes to which the 
Brotherhoods forced their pay, cramped though they felt 
themselves by being government employees in war time. 
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| When the great danger was past, labor threw off all re- 
straint. The industrial world was prostrate, the economic 
fabric was tottering. In the opinion of many observers 
only work and saving—unremitted production, unre- 
mitted frugality—would forestall the most calamitous 
crash the world had ever seen. Yet the very class which 
had suffered least in the war, and in many cases had 
wrested notable profit from it, broke out into an epi- 
demic, an orgy, of strikes for still more pay and shorter 
hours. In official reports to government departments it 
was shown that the productivity of the nation was, at 
one time, reduced by $5,000,000 a day. 

The strikers were too ignorant, for the most part, to 
know just what they were doing. In case of a crash, they 
themselves stood to suffer bitterly from unemployment— 
as in fact many of them ultimately did. The railroad 
Brotherhoods cannot plead ignorance, but their knowl- 
edge served only to sharpen their cupidity. They had 
seen the prices of commodities advance step by step 
with wages in the so-called “vicious circle”; and so, while 
presenting further demands—demands that, as the Di- 
rector-General estimated, would saddle an additional rail- 
way deficit of $800,000,000 a year upon the already pros- 
trate public—they expressed a doubt as to whether the 
increase would prove to be a real gain. As an alternative 
they proposed the Plumb Plan, which would eventually 
have given the Brotherhoods control of 18,000,000,000 
of dollars’ worth of the property of the people of the 
United States. 

The real owners of the railways are mainly of the mid- 
dle class. In addition to the increasing millions who di- 
rectly own stock, there are 35,000,000 holders of insurance 
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policies and over 10,000,000 depositors in banks, whose 
savings are very largely guaranteed by railway securities. 
Altogether the people owning or directly interested in 
railway securities are estimated at 50,000,000—almost 
half our total population. Throughout the war, while 
the Brotherhoods and most of their brothers in labor were 
snowballing their wages to keep pace with the snowball- 
ing of prices, the majority of these investors had received 
little or no advance in pay; and meantime the cost of 
living rose, in the period following the war, until the sal- 
aries and dividends had only about one-half of their orig- 
inal purchasing power. Then the gently named Brother- 
hoods proposed to put the very principal of the brain 
worker, the thrift of a lifetime, in the grip of “demo- 
cratic” rule. That treason was checked, but the spirit 
that prompted it lives on. 

I do not use this word lightly, nor apply it to all labor 
—far from it. During the war many laborers and their 
families were patriotic, hard working, and frugal as the 
best. The leaders of the American Federation of Labor 
have a record curiously divided. Against the treason of 
the “borers within” their own organization—Bolshevists, 
pacifists, pro-Germans—the great leaders were a bul- 
wark of strength. Patriotism went hand in hand with 
their unending struggle to hold their mastery of the 
Federation. But for this largely self-interested service 
they exacted a full pound of flesh. Thus in the peril- 
ous days of 1917, when the masses of Americans were 
giving all they had and pledging their future to buy Lib- 
erty Bonds to finance the war, President O’Connell of 
the Metal Trades workers employed in shipbuilding made 
it a condition of “becoming a part of the war” that his 
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organization “must be taken into confidence,” must “be 
taken into conference.” ‘We must be sat down with, 
not by the employer but by those who are in control of 
the governmental affairs of our country.” Such terms are 
very different from the terms of service under which those 
other Americans were offering their lives in France. Even 
more different are the instructions President O’Connell 
gave to his legionaries. “You have the shipbuilding, and 
we are not talking about getting a penny an hour increase 
any more. Now we are striking for dollars.... We 
are just getting together and going to talk to get dollars 
now instead of pennies.” ‘The opportunity is presented 
for the first time in the history of the United States” — 
presented, that is, by the war and by the savings which 
their fellow Americans poured out like water. The result 
was ascertained by the Marine News. With pay doubled, 
the output per man in the shipyards was reduced one half, 
delaying the completion of ships and quadrupling their 
cost. This is only one of a multitude of instances. Dur- 
ing our brief experience in the war, while the rest of the 
nation was straining every nerve to rush help to our boys 
in France, the Bureau of Statistics of the Department of 
Labor recorded more than 6,000 strikes.1 

On Armistice Day Samuel Gompers declared explicitly: 
“Labor will not surrender any of the advantages it gained 
during the war.” Leaders of all stripes, and especially 
the long-suppressed radicals, took him at his word, know- 
ing well that never again would the nation be in so peril- 
ous a seat, so nearly without power to resist. That in 
spirit all this is treason was recognized by the more pa- 
triotic elements in labor itself. The workers in the Mid- 
vale Steel Company made a clear if carefully worded 
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statement to this effect. A Cost of Living Committee, 
appointed by the New York State branch of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor, alarmed at the growing power 
of radical leaders, came out with it roundly on Labor 
Day, 1919: * “For trade unions to permit themselves to 
be brought under the influence of lawless agitators at 
this time of national distress is treason not only to the 
principle of trade unionism, but to the United States: of 
America.” 

When the period of deflation set in, in 1921 and 1922, 
the one thing needful was that it proceed in an even and 
orderly manner. Many workmen, to their great credit 
and to the honor of the nation, bowed to the general good; 
but where labor was most strongly organized in the basic 
industries—the building trades, the garment trades, the 
railways and coal-mines—it resisted to the last gasp, 
“pegging” the high prices of commodities and danger- 
ously retarding the recovery of the nation as a whole. 

What the future may hold in store for the salaried 
brain worker is adumbrated in what has already hap- 
pened. During the demobilization of the army, in the 
summer of 1919, the Morale Division of the General Staff 
became alarmed at the increasing number of officers who 
resigned their commissions. Up to August 12, 1,266 
resignations had been accepted. ‘The army had thus lost 
one in eight of its total number of officers. The resigna- 
tions, moreover, were from the younger men, who had 
mostly seen active service in France and who would have 
been most valuable as instructors and priceless as leaders 
in the event of another war. The reason for their resig- 
nation was manifest. The War Department was per- 
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force paying hod-carriers $5.30 for an eight-hour day, and 
paying a second lieutenant only 42 cents more for all 
his time—the sum of $5.72 a day, including “both pay 
and allowance.” For a plasterer, the War Department 
was paying $7.25 for an eight-hour day, and a first lieu- 
tenant 28 cents less than that, or only $6.97 a day. And 
a lieutenant was not only required by army regulations 
to dress like an officer and a gentleman, but was expected 
to maintain, for himself and for his family, a certain 
standard of dignity and social amenity which is essential 
to the morale of the service. Similar conditions, on the 
whole more onerous, developed in the navy—conditions 
that were impossible, humiliating and ultimately degrad- 
ing. The new blood, the young brains, of both services 
was in a process of extinction. In 1922 the situation was 
such that Marshal Foch, after his visit to us, felt impelled 
to sound a friendly warning. Yet Congress, while vot- 
ing a bonus of billions for the pork barrel, was moved 
by motives of economy to pluck still further thousands 
of trained young leaders who had the priceless equip- 
ment of actual experience in war. Why should it not ? 
No spokesman was at hand for the middle class, for the 
nation, threatening retribution at the polls. 

Upon our universities the blow has fallen with re- 
doubled force. The leading professorships, which largely 
determine the scale of pay in general, were founded many 
generations ago. The salaries were intended to be, and 
once were, munificent; but long before the twentieth cen- 
tury their purchasing power had shrunk a quarter, even 
a third. The war brought another shrinkage as great, or 
greater. Meantime all our standards have advanced. 
A professor lives in contact with the world of the excep- 
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tionally well-to-do, and it is his function to influence it, 
lead it. He should be a host—and his wife a hostess— 
not only to his pupils but to distinguished visitors from 
abroad. The professorial home should be the source and 
centre of the most liberal national tradition. The func- 
tion of the scientist is to do original research, of the hu- 
manist to influence by his scholarly output the thought 
of the time. Travel and intercourse with leading minds 
everywhere should form, and in the past have formed, an 
important part of the equipment of every really competent 
teacher. But while the pay of a locomotive engineer has 
risen to the altitude of the salary of the governor of a 
State and above it, the professor’s income has shrunk 
until his wife is often both nurse and house maid, while 
he gives his spare hours to text-book pot-boiling. 

The plight of the under-instructors is similar to that of 
_ the young men of the army and navy. During the first 
golden decade of their service, when the normal mind is 
most alert and eager for experience, when the creative 
faculty is most vigorous and productive, they live on the 
pay of a hod-carrier, a plasterer. The man who gives his 
full energy to learning and to teaching finds marriage im- 
possible. Those who do marry face a further and equally 
bitter alternative. A single child can perhaps be edu- 
cated as its parents were, but only by dint of outside work 
—pot-boiling which impedes or stops the work of true 
scholarship. If there are more children, it is impossible 
to bring them up and educate them according to univer- 
sity standards. The ultimate result is deeply degrading, 
not merely to the individual but to liberal education. 
For decades it has been an open secret that our ablest 
young scholars no longer take university posts. “It is 
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hopeless,” wrote William Allen Neilson, President of 
Smith College, ‘‘to expect that a man of brains or ambi- 
tion should choose a profession which entails penury or 
celibacy.” Like the young officers of army and navy, 
the young teachers who saw service in France passed in 
great numbers into business life. These are the condi- 
tions that gave rise to the so-called college drives—an 
effort to make the brain workers without the college con- 
tribute to the even more inadequate salaries of those 
within it. The response was amazingly generous, but it 
was quite insufficient. The morale of our universities is 
still low—lower than it ever was before the war, though 
even then it had suffered a long decline. In 1922 the 
dean of a great Western university, in order to prevent 
a further decline in social amenity and scholarship, issued 
an order that instructors who had only their salaries 
should not marry. 

This is no merely academic matter. A decline in our 
universities brings as serious a national crisis as a decline 
in army and navy. “ War,” said President Neilson, “was 
the last thing we thought of our colleges as preparing for, 
yet one can hardly conceive how we should have fared 
these last two years without the men and women whom 
the colleges have trained.” President MacLaurin of the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology reported that of 
the graduates who went into the war 75 per cent became 
officers. The distinctive service of the university, how- 
ever, is rendered in times of peace. President Lowell of 
Harvard pointed out that of all organized institutions the 
university is the most vital and permanent. The uni- 
versities of the Middle Ages have survived the wreckage 
of dynasties and governments, carrying an unbroken tra- 
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dition of light and leading down to the present. In our 
own case the opportunity for service has never been 
greater than to-day. The whole world is to be made 
over in the light of a new ideal, and of all peoples we are 
best able, economically and politically, to bear the torch. 
What if the torch flickers—goes out? In the ancient 
world, President Lowell remarked, there were two great 
maritime powers, both crushed by Rome. Carthage left 
not one remnant of thought of any kind. The other 
power “stamped itself upon the civilization of the whole 
world in such a way that we cannot think apart from the 
thought of Athens.” Through our commerce we may 
dominate the world; but if we are to lead the nations to a 
nobler life of the spirit it must be through this middle- 
class institution of the university. 

On the field of France middle-class men from service 
academy and university led our soldiers to victory. 
At home they worked for the war; as far as they had 
means they paid for the war, in silence and in suffering. 
And the greater their heroism, the deeper their sacrifices, 
the more surely they are ground, always ground, between 
the upper and the nether millstone. 

To-day we have peace of a sort, and may hope that 
it will endure. But the work of corruption goes on, un- 
remittingly. The new Socialism is “boring from within” 
the labor unions—extending always its plausible fallacy 
of industrial democracy, kindling always the fires of envy 
and cupidity among those who have failed and have been 
borne downward in the free competition of American life. 
Likewise our schools, universities, and churches, largely 
deserted by men of the manlier stamp, are being invaded 
by incompetents cast out from fields of vigorous com- 
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petition, who find an asylum as “leaders” in our institu- 
tions of the mind and the spirit; and here also the new 
Socialism is finding proselytes. Most of these are no 
doubt men whose dreams are generous, however mis- 
taken; but many of them are the sorrier sort who instinc- 
tively salve the sense of their futility with dreams of vio- 
lence and class conquest. 

One middle-class institution remains, the greatest. It 
is the home. Of all people who have suffered from our 
national forgetfulness, the one who has suffered most is 
the forgotten woman. And of all losses to the nation 
this is the deepest, the most irremediable. For, more 
than service academy and university—far more—the 
function of the home is to create and to safeguard the 
future of the nation, 
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CHAPTER VI 
THE FORGOTTEN WOMAN 


Tue pressure which bears so heavily upon the personnel 
of our army and navy, our universities and churches, 
crushing the young life out of them, finds its fulcrum in 
the individual officer, teacher, clergyman. The lack of 
adequate means cramps him in his profession. But that 
is not his chief hardship. The pressure becomes decisive 
when it touches him in his personal relations as lover, as 
husband, as father. Our institutions of service and en- 
lightenment have a yoke-fellow in misery, the home. In 
the personal life of salaried people everywhere—in the 
homes of the middle class—the millstones are grinding, 
grinding. Now in an organized institution a decline of 
morale may be measurably checked. Congress comes to 
the aid of the service academy, loyal alumni to the aid of 
the university. But the unorganized institution of the 
home has no champion and defender. 

That the forgotten man’s home is forgotten, we cheer- 
fully assume, is his own affair. In effect, accordingly, it 
is his own affair. Or rather, is it not more particularly 
the affair of his wife? If she is forgotten, the world we 
live in is ungallant, certainly—and much more than that. 
Her cause is public, universal; for she is, or she should 
be, the mother of the finest and the best of the nation, 
the hope of all its future. Without her, army and navy, 


school, university and church, are alike vain and futile. 
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In the lack of a worthier, I venture to be her champion. 
This is a chapter in feminism—feminism, that is, of a sort. 

The hardship of the middle-class woman long ante- 
dates the war. During the suffrage campaigning we were 
often told how, as a result of the Industrial Revolution, 
the activities that make her life significant have largely 
been taken away from her. But the political bearing of 
the fact is far less important than the social. Let us con- 
sider this matter once more. 

The old individualist era has given way to the era of 
collective organization—the mill, the factory, the de- 
partment store. The crafts of the industrial household 
have been taken out of the home and organized in the 
world outside on a vast national scale. Women no longer 
produce; they buy. The home alone is economically un- 
organized—has become positively disorganized. But that 
is only the beginning. If middle-class women have chil- 
dren, as some of the more valiant still do, they have be- 
come less indispensable even as mothers; the organiza- 
tion of modern life takes from them the care of their own 
flesh and blood the moment it becomes vitally interest- 
ing. The trained nurse, the school and the university 
step in, assuming responsibility. Many a mother of 
three, of four, of five finds her days largely empty after 
she has finished the brief daily task of ordering her 
household. 

Such mothers are found mainly in the upper range of 
the middle class. For the most part, the forgotten woman 
has few children or none. Actual figures are not at hand, 
for the census taker also has neglected the middle-class 
woman; but the rough outlines of the situation have long 
been familiar. It has been said that if the present birth- 
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rate continues the descendants of the Fathers who came 
over in the Mayflower could very soon go back—all in 
the Mayflower. The statement is less whimsical and ex- 
aggerated than Mayflower folk have contended. As to 
college graduates, we have definite though scattering sta- 
tistics. The average Harvard man, as Professor J. McK. 
Cattell has graphically put it,* has “seven-tenths of a 
son,” the average Vassar woman “one-half of a daughter” 
—a child and two-fifths and one child respectively being 
the fruit of the lives of two people. Thus it appears that 
the line of those who are educable and educated shrinks 
by almost one-half with each generation. Middle-class 
women have become not merely unproductive but unre- 
productive. In one way it is natural that highly edu- 
cated folk are less fertile, most of the years of their prime 
being devoted to study and to the long labor of establish- 
ing themselves in a profession. But is it not something 
more than natural, something quite topsyturvy, that 
those who are capable of the fullest moral and intellectual 
achievement should, by that very fact, have their line 
extinguished ? 

» In the refusal of middle-class women to bear children 
there is, no doubt, a measure of cultural self-indulgence, 
even of frivolity. There has been, of late years, a great 
increase of lecture-going, of devotion to music and the 
drama, of participation in the affairs of the world of so- 
ciety, fashion, travel—in brief, all the phenomena of a 
rapidly diffusing civilization. These too lead away from 
the home; no less than industry, culture has gone out 
from the household, and with much the same result—a 
tendency to limit the family. It is not without warrant 
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‘that the moralist inveighs against the decay of the home 
life of our ancestors, so wholesomely simple and affec- 
tional. But there could be no greater mistake than to 
regard all this as the result of wilful selfishness. Pri- 
marily the lifting of the cultural standards of the middle 
class is the result of an instinct sound and salutary—cal- 
culated to give it precisely the breadth of outlook and 
tonic mentality which has hitherto been its greatest lack. 
Where once the class was mentally lethargic, drab in 
mood and shoddy in taste, it is becoming intellectually 
alert and esthetically discriminating. Who is more surely 
entitled than the brain worker and the mother of brain 
workers to a wide spiritual horizon and deep culture? 
Few things could be more essential to the progress of 
civilization. Yet the fact remains that thus far the cul- 
tural gain of the class is contributing powerfully toward 
its ultimate extinction. 

The basic cause of race suicide in the middle class is 
not frivolity, not selfishness, but a maladjustment be- 
tween income and function; brain-working folk can no 
longer afford to have children and raise them to the nor- 
mal life of their kind. All this is an incident of the In- 
dustrial Revolution—a fateful economic development 
which we are powerless to resist, and which as yet, in all 
likelihood, we do not fully comprehend. But this we know: 
The wife who was once a helpmeet, producing values 
daily—values in both the materials of life and in life it- 
self—is now, as she herself says bitterly, a parasite. One 
day’s labor, one salary, and that a salary of diminishing 
value, pays for all. 

This inequity is, however, only in part a thing beyond 
our control. It is reinforced by our own acts and insti- 
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tutions. Our economic system is based on the assump- 
tion, never quite justified and never less so than to-day, 
that all citizens are alike parents and householders. The 
result is to penalize parenthood. The so-called protec- 
tive tariff is so far from protecting the home that it makes 
depredations upon the welfare of every member of it. A 
bachelor is taxed only upon what he himself uses and 
wears, but a father is taxed upon as many as there are 
members of his household. Yet we are surprised that an 
increasing number of men lead single lives, and we search 
the streets and byways for the causes of prostitution. If 
parents educate their children, as middle-class parents 
should, until the age of eighteen, twenty-two—twenty- 
five for those who study professions—then they continue 
to be taxed not only for what the children use and wear, 
but largely also for what is used and worn by all who 
produce the commodities they have to buy. The more 
they do for their children, in short—the greater their 
service to the State—the more severely they are penalized. 

When a middle-class man becomes a father, he gives a 
mortgage on his life, jeopards his best work in the world. 
The mother faces not only an ordeal of life and death, 
but a strong probability that she and all who are dearest 
to her will be disclassed—forced down to the world of 
the manual worker, which is to-day the world of the 
alien, slovenly and uncouth. Those who still have a 
child or two do so not as an act of happy, normal func- 
tioning but as a deed of rare personal heroism. And, 
confronted by a vanishing birth-rate among the well-born 
and well-bred, we scold our women because they do not 
do their duty by the future! 

Among the poor, as we have seen, conditions are 
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otherwise. There are free maternity hospitals, clinics, 
and dispensaries, free parks and playgrounds, free outings 
in summer. There are free trade-schools by day and by 
night, free lectures and free music, sometimes free meals 
in the public schools. On the lower planes of living it is 
as easy as not to have children. Who pays for all this? 
The money comes out of municipal taxes, over nine- 
tenths of which fall upon real estate, which is to say, 
upon rent. That is a heavy burden on the offices, shops, 
and homes of the middle class. Yet relatively the poor 
have least need of help in these matters; for in their 
homes the Industrial Revolution has wrought no eco- 
nomic change that is vital. Women are still productive 
—cooking, keeping house, sewing. Children also earn 
their keep as soon as they are through grammar-school, 
finding employment which means a sizable pay envelope. 
Sons and daughters of day-laborers, nurtured and edu- 
cated largely at the expense of the middle class, often 
earn more than their fathers. Still as in the patriarchal 
day -and the day of household industries a family is a 
burden for a few years only; eventually it is an economic 
asset. However large it is, it tends positively to rise in 
the social scale. And so, on the lower planes of living, 
the race still breeds with its age-old fecundity. In a 
period of about six generations, as Dr. Davenport has 
shown, while 1,000 Harvard graduates are dwindling to 
150, 1,000 Roumanians, at their present birth-rate, will 
increase to 100,000.% The slums swarm with the chil- 
dren of the lowly born, the lowly bred—who inherit the 
future. 

The war rendered the malady of the middle-class 
woman doubly acute. We may never know precisely 
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how deep was the devastation wrought by the increas- 
ing demands of labor, how crushing the burden of the re- 
doubled cost of living upon fixed incomes. But there 
have been straws in the wind. Actually a bureau at 
Washington gave its mind to the crisis. After the war, 
certain problems of “the new poor” were discussed in 
the Labor Review, and—a highly sardonic cireumstance— 
were discussed with a sympathy which had hitherto been 
bestowed only upon the manual worker. 

Do housewives who once enjoyed the services of a 
cook find domestic labor difficult? They have only to 
apply the principles which they have long practised in 
outdoor sport. ‘With the same form and spirit we can 
find as much health and exercise in housework as in a 
game of tennis or golf. Can’t we?” In dish washing, 
as in golf, a matter of primary importance is the stance. 
Stand easily but solidly upon both feet. ‘When will 
women stop wearing their old high-heeled pumps for 
housework?” Clothing also should be “loose and sen- 
sible,” so that, in dish washing as in golf, it will come 
natural to play the stroke through. It is very important 
to “use the back properly.” If doubt arises as to just 
how to use the back, the newly poor housewife is informed 
that the University of Cornell “has a whole bulletin on 
this important subject.” Above all, put the same 
“rhythm and spirit” into dish washing that so signally 
triumphs upon the links. Don’t get downhearted. A 
dishwasher may be down, but she is never out. Presuma- 
bly, those who feel that way may be permitted to address 
the dish—a linguistic detail in which the newly poor 
housewife is already proficient. And, first and last, 
keep your eye on the dish, also on the knife and spoon— 
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especially on the fork! No woman can develop her full 
game as a dishwasher without remembering to keep her 
eye on the fork. Thus, thanks to the guidance, philos- 
ophy and friendship of the Department of Labor, Wash- 
ington, the new poor have only themselves to blame if 
they do not find the uses of adversity sweet. 

There is a fly in this proffered ointment. Even with 
all aid from the technic of golf, housework ‘‘becomes diffi- 
cult in the case of a mother with two or more children.” 
If such a one wishes to avoid drudgery and heartbreak, 
she will have to practise an efficiency vastly heightened 
and intensified. At that her case is dubious. The new 
technic of motherhood is beyond even the high example 
of golf. And so it appears that those who, thanks to ex- 
ceptional energy and ability, have risen from the hand- 
working into the brain-working stratum are doomed by 
the most cheerful philosophy which the Department of 
Labor commands to the ultimate futility of the one- 
child family. 

Of deeper import is a statement from the New York 
Commissioner of Charities, Bird 8S. Coler, issued in the 
period following the war. For the first time in the his- 
tory of his commission, educated people employed in 
brain labor brought their children to him, confessing that 
they were no longer able to feed them and keep them 
warm. Yet while the world was agog over the profes- 
sional decay of army and navy, of churches and _ uni- 
versities, no voice was raised in behalf of Hee is women 
and\ the traditions of the seemly home. 

As Ruskin long ago made clear, children well-born and 
well-bred are the basic wealth of any nation.*® It should 
scarcely have needed an art critic to tell the economists 
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that! Of what use are the utmost material gain, the most 
perfectly devised institutions, if the citizens who inherit 
them are enfeebled in blood, defective in upbringing? 
Darwin himself pointed out that the one sure result of 
our philanthropic democracy is to waste our resources and 
reduce our stamina; *! yet, while we follow him in plant 
and animal biology, even in conceiving of our economic 
and social systems as an “evolution,” we think of the de- 
veloping life of the race in the dead terms of political in- 
stitutions and material wealth. The greatest economic 
waste in the world, it used to be said, is in the unproduc- 
tive lives of women of the middle class. But the eco- 
nomic waste is a poor and trivial thing when compared 
to the waste of social and vital values—the tradition of 
the American home, the distinction and the vigor of the 
American people. 

Still we do nothing. Though our leaders in politics, 
in economics, in sociology are middle-class men, they 
have no programme—have scarcely even stated the 
problem of the home. The brain worker, I freely admit, 
is forgotten because he has rather stupidly forgotten him- 
self. I should say the same of his wife if it were not for 
the suffrage movement, of which the present decade has 
witnessed the culmination and triumph. In one regard, 
obviously, our women have not been forgotten, have not 
forgotten themselves. What is the basis of this historic 
movement, and how is it related to feminine welfare? 
Here is a new field for the great idea of Karl Marx, 
as developed, and largely negatived, by Graham Wallas. 

The basis of history, Marx declared, is to be found in 
questions of land and of food-supply: “The source of all 
historic change is economic.” There is an element of 
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truth in this idea, yet its application to the feminist 
movement is not clear. The only women who faced any 
real problem of subsistence, at least before the war, were 
of the class of unskilled labor, and they were notably in- 
different to the vote. They could not see how it would 
clothe them, feed their children. It is true that Socialists 
and labor unions declared for woman’s suffrage; but the 
declaration -was, so to speak, academic—a yielding to 
special pressure or at best an expression of the theory of 
democratic equality. Neither unionist nor Socialist ever 
fought for suffrage as they have fought for any one of a 
dozen causes in which working hours, the pay envelope, 
or the legal rights of the workers were at stake. 

What then was the “basis” of the suffrage movement? 
It has not been sufficiently regarded, I think, that the 
women who won the vote were mainly of the middle 
class—well-born, well-educated, intelligent. Their most 
prominent allies were of the capitalist class. It was not, 
in fact, until suffrage became distinctly fashionable that 
it had any distinct success. We beheld the curious spec- 
tacle of a band of gentlewomen, who were lapped in lux- 
ury and had the world of enjoyment at their feet, working 
themselves into a genuinely noble passion over the cause 
of their sex—and finally driving before them our wariest 
and astutest politicians. Whatever the basis of their 
wrongs and rights, it was not economic. The one thing 
from which these women were obviously free was the 
pang of bodily need. Nor have they, as it seems, any 
inspiring use for the vote now they have achieved it. 
Everywhere we see a still more noteworthy spectacle, 
also unexplained—millions of women who might still 
wield political power, dictate their measures to either 
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party, who have not the slightest idea of doing so. They 
vote Republican or vote Democratic quite as helplessly 
as their menfolk. The ballot achieved, they have raised 
no issue that is not directly in line with programmes that 
were formed long ago and that have already, in a large 
measure, been executed.* They have no further pro- 
gramme of feminism, nor any clear sense of social wrong. 
Even as they enter into their victory most suffragists 
admit, at least in their franker moments, a sense, not of 
having won something, but of having lost it. Just so, in 
the exaltation of 1918, a host of women war-workers felt 
that, as one of them expressed it, they had “lost the war.” 

Graham Wallas (though long anticipated by Turgot) 
discovered for his generation that the basis of historic 
change is, more properly, psychologic.% Doubtless there 
_ is always an element of material need, a physical crav- 
ing to be satisfied; but, as Wallas pointed out, it becomes 
powerful only as it works upon character—psyche, the 
soul. The most direct and powerful factor in historic 
changes is a primal passion unsatisfied, a thirst of the 
spirit that is unassuaged. Now the suffrage movement 
was a thing of the mind and spirit as few movements 
‘have ever been. Was its very source and origin psy- 
chologic? In the life of the middle-class woman of to- 
day is there any unsatisfied longing? 

There are ten thousand, certainly, as there always have 
been in all walks of human life and doubtless always 
will be. These, however, are not primal but superficial 
things. Of primal passions thwarted only one suggests 
itself. Middle-class women are childless as no group has 
ever been which was so large, so intelligent, so morally 
earnest. 

*See page 299. 
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Was the suffrage movement, then, the result of a ma~ 
ternal hunger aching to be satisfied? Listen, good peo- 
ple! I beg and entreat a serious hearing, for I know I 
shall seem paradoxical, finding the origin of woman’s de- 
mand for political power in a merely primitive and per- 
sonal instinct. Let us look at the facts with philosophic 
calm and detachment. 

In the feminine assault upon the dull mass of the 
world’s indifference there was more than a suggestion of 
primal passion. Few causes have ever been waged more 
relentlessly. Said the spouse of an early suffragist, with 
a wry smile: “Woman’s spear is in the home—and she 
uses it! Her spear knows no husband.” But outside 
the home her activities proved far more deadly, even in 
countries where there was no smashing of plate-glass, no 
fouling of letter-boxes with pitch, no cruelly perplexing 
hunger strikes—as many an American politician can tes- 
tify who, in the face of these incomprehensible, implaca- 
ble furies found himself helpless, nonplussed, his whole 
political future in jeopardy. The well-known card-index, 
recording his political past and his moving present as if 
with the finger of fate, ceaselessly rode his nightmares. 
The politician at least would agree that the suffragists 
had all the symptoms of the tigress bereft of her cubs. 

There is, however, a difference. The tigress knows 
what it is she has lost. ‘The middle-class woman resents 
it bitterly if any one relates her ‘“cause”’ to her childless- 
ness, making it merely an effect. Here is the deliberate 
statement of a well-known leader: “Fundamental prob- 
lems such as race suicide, celibacy, eugenics, etc., are be- 
side the suffrage question. If any one hopes to solve 
them through suffrage he is on the wrong path. No 
suffragist, however uninformed, would hold such prem- 
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ises.” It is as if a man should say that his right to vote 
has no possible relation to the tariff and taxation, to war 
and peace, to the League of Nations. 

The tigress knows what it is she has lost; but in the 
woman there is no bridge between the subconscious long- 
ing and the void in her conscious life. Nature prompts 
her, tortures her, martyrizes her with the insistent in- 
stinct of motherhood; yet her resultant activities—in so- 
ciety and self-culture, in charity, in politics—have only 
the remotest relation to her true cause. The case is 
psychologic, but abnormally so. The sociologist who 
studies it must perforce tear a leaf from Freud and Jung. 
When any of us dislikes himself deeply enough, the ab- 
normal psychologist tells us, he is liable to forget his own 
name. If his name is Smith or Jones the astutest dodge 
of the psychiatrist often fails to remind him of it. The 
subliminal mind simply will not admit the bitter im- 
peachment. Is it even so with the mind of the middle- 
class women ? 

Her childlessness, to be sure, is not really her fault. 
It is the result of social and economic conditions that 
have worked through generations and are beyond any in- 
dividual control. She is the victim of a world malady. 
Why, in the name of all income and outgo, should she 
not be childless? Marriage makes her a parasite upon 
her struggling man; the least she can do is to see to it 
that children do not swarm upon him. But her subcon- 
scious mind does not realize this, any more than the sub- 
conscious mind of Mr. Jones or Mr. Smith knows that 
the name was wished upon him by an unjustly ironic, a 
capricious fate; it is enough—too much!—that he is 
Smith. It may even be doubted whether the conscious 
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minds of many feminist women are well grounded in the 
sociology of race suicide. They only know that, in their 
own individual cases, nature prompted and they willed 
otherwise. Love came and marriage—but then the pri- 
mordial forces were suppressed. To speak of their child- 
lessness is to touch the rawest spot in their being, which 
every instinct, conscious and subconscious, bids them to 
hide from all the world. 

Again, do not misconceive me! The suffrage cause had 
many phases, several of them quite unconnected psycho- 
logically with this child-complex. Thus the woman who 
inherits the talents of the old mistresses of an industrial 
household—the talent of management, of planning and 
directing the creation of new commodity values—very 
naturally breaks loose from the functionless home of 
to-day and finds scope for her productive ability in a 
profession or in the market-place. She is often the truer 
woman—not her sister who sits idle and discontented in 
the lap of barren ease; and she was probably the more 
powerful if the less showy element in the suffrage move- 
ment. But of the two womanly instincts, productive 
and reproductive, only the mother instinct is primal, im- 
passioned; only that tortures a true woman, infuriates 
her, martyrizes her, when it is denied. 

Is not this the basic fact in feminism—and the reason 
why it has its being in the middle class? Was it not 
this that gave the suffrage agitation its strength, its 
almost animal fierceness—the fact that it was the psy- 
chologic scapegoat for the thwarted instinct of maternity ? 
Like the middle-class man, the middle-class woman is 
not merely forgotten: she has forgotten herself and her 
own dearest birth-right. 


an 
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Examples of the feminine psychology misdirected 
abound in the modern world. No fallen sister is too vile 
to enlist its most passionate championship, its fiercest 
energies. Sensitive, high-minded women fairly haunted 
the night court until it was abolished. But from the 
cause of the well-born child they turned coldly away, 
stone-deaf and purblind. In San Francisco some years 
ago a man was charged with assault on a woman of the 
streets, and the judge put his bail so low that he jumped 
it. It was a case of men of a kind standing together. 
In California woman’s spear had just been taken out of 
the home, and it was brightly barbed with a modern im- 
provement known as the recall. The women went after 
that judge, and they got him. Meantime across the bay 
in the middle-class city of Berkeley there was a referendum 
on the question of issuing bonds for playgrounds sorely 
needed by the children. Only a minority of women 
voted, and so the playgrounds were lost. The Mayor of 
Berkeley, who had been strong for suffrage in the cam- 
paign that had recently achieved it, and had personally 
swung enough votes to decide the question for the entire 
State, publicly rebuked the new voters. The referendum 
was just as bright and shiny as the recall, and the wel- 
fare of children was at stake—children of their own kind 
and breeding. But the issue was so abhorrent to the 
psychology of the majority of woman voters that no 
earthly power could make them aware of its existence. 

In New York of late years middle-class women, in- 
spired with altruistic energy, have made a campaign in 
behalf of poor children. Their labors have been so suc- 
cessful that, as one of them expressed it, every baby in 
the slums will soon have as good food and as good care 
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as the children of Fifth Avenue. In plain truth, many 
or most of those children are not worth it—not while these 
same women, alive with energy and capable of kindling 
to the noblest enthusiasm in service, are themselves child- 
less. 

From the neolithic age, which first saw household in- 
dustries, to the era of the Industrial Revolution, women 
have lived untold generations of happy, normal function- 
ing. Of late, within a single century, the whole basis of 
the life of the middle-class woman has shifted from be- 
neath her. If to-day, living in barren households, and 
with a strange, new outer world of opportunity beckon- 
ing, our women are restless, eager, rebellious—dallying 
with every old vice and new folly—surely, nature knows 
why. And steadily, irresistibly, nature is teaching them 
—teaching even that stupidest of consorts the brain- 
working man. They are voters now—no longer obliged 
to argue, cajole, threaten with the votes of others. What 
their hearts conceive their own hands can accomplish. 

And they have a cause that eventually no true man can 
fail to understand. The brawniest male still bears in 
his pectoral muscles a reminder of the time when his far 
grandsires of the arboreal day enjoyed a measure of sex 
equality which the progress of specialization has denied 
him. There is still an instinct in his heart telling him 
that when people are married the deep need of their love 
is children. What the woman feels when this need is 
denied he dimly surmises in her vague unrest, her aim- 
less aspirations, her acutely defined passions over things 
that appear to him negligible. In the first bright years 
of marriage, perhaps, all this seems trivial; but it devel- 
ops with the decades into a mood which, though out- 
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wardly calm and seemingly indifferent, deepens always 
toward despair. Even the success of the brain worker, 
awaited and toiled for so long, though it brings a position 
of power and the enjoyment of the world’s best, brings 
no real satisfaction to either. The amplest maturity does 
not smile as it beckons, for it writes finis to the one great 
thing these two have been in their heart of hearts, and 
were made for. 

Was there ever room in the feminist movement for 
sex antagonism? It was a man who first urged upon 
the world that women should be voters. It was men 
who first attacked, and already have largely reformed, the 
old, unjust laws as to women’s property; who swept 
away the strongholds of shoddy fabrics and poisoned 
foods; who devised the benefit for widowed and deserted 
mothers. Men are to-day strong allies in the effort to 
prevent the marriage of young girls to diseased and 
degenerate males. They are slow and blundering, no 
doubt; but they are not tyrants, not usurpers. As the 
dullest writer of moving-picture scenarios knows all too 
well, their most potent passions are still those of the son, 
the lover, the husband. To win full understanding and 
the most generous co-operation, women have only to 
speak in behalf of their primary and exclusive function, 
the creation of the new life of the race. For true men 
have always known that the cause of women is also their 
cause, being the cause of the nation and of civilization. 

Through all the unrecorded zons of biology our an- 
cestors have had children and reared them—without one 
break in the age-old line. Now for the first time women 
well-born and well-bred are bereft of labor, bereft of their 
privilege as mothers of the world to come. When the 
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storm rages, there is somewhere a void to be filled. All 
our talk of the tyranny of men, of the equality of the 
sexes, is only the cry of the wind in the trees, its howling 
against the cliffs that oppose it. The secret of the storm 
is in the void beyond. Listen intently and you will 
hear the true voice of our women: “Let us too suffer and 
create. Give us back our labor; give us back our chil- 
dren!” 

There remains, of course, a question of the means. It 
is easy to diagnose the wrong of the middle class as a 
maladjustment of income to function, but it is not easy 
to outline a feasible adjustment. Have we not said from 
youth upward that in America there are no classes, that 
all men are created equal? How, then, can any one 
claim special resources adapted to a special function? 

The truth is, though it is seldom apprehended, that 
women are the victims of no arbitrary injustice, easily 
diagnosed and speedily to be remedied, but of two con- 
current world movements—the Democratic Revolution 
and the Industrial Revolution. Each in its way has 
tended to weaken the hold of the gentlewoman upon life, 
to disestablish the middle-class home. The problem of 
feminism is linked with the problems of industrialism and 
democracy; the real opponent of the lady is the insurgent 
laborer. Until that fact is grasped, the vote so valiantly 
achieved will remain an empty triumph. 


CHAPTER VII 
THE LABORER AND THE LADY . 


WE have been accustomed to think of the manual worker 
as a victim—victim of the Industrial Revolution that in 
a little more than a century has transformed all living. 
But neither sociologist nor historian has recognized a 
fact, quite demonstrable to those who will see it, that his 
cause is bound up with the cause of a strangely assorted 
companion in misery, the woman of the middle class. 
It is true that their misfortunes are widely different, so 
different that one rubs one’s eyes at realizing that they 
have a common cause. To the laborer the factory has 
brought grinding toil; to the lady it has brought loss 
of all productive function—of everything that, since the 
far dawn of family life, has made her self-supporting, 
self-respecting. There is a further difference. Though 
the laborer has been a victim, he has already found a 
means of escape. Through his unions he has magnifi- 
cently resisted oppression; in the doctrines of equality 
and democracy he has the promise of transcendent power, 
industrial as well as political. If he is victim of the pres- 
ent he is also protagonist of a future deeply momentous. 
In brief, what the lady has lost in productivity and in 
amplitude of life—all that and more—the laborer is win- 
ning, has won. It is a strange duel, this, between an- 
tagonists who have no thought of each other, are scarcely 
aware of each other’s existence. What is to be the end 
of it? 
129 
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First let us pause to consider how far we have come 
since the dawn of the Industrial Revolution. The sub- 
stance of our thought, social as well as political, has been 
largely made over. The process has been gradual, for 
the most part insensible; but it has been none the less 
profound—none the less ominous to the woman well- 
born and well-bred, to the middle-class home. 

When the’Constitution was framed the nation faced 
formidable problems. Individual States were jealous of 
one another. For fear it might be taken for only a small 
Commonwealth, lose its equality under the Union, Rhode 
Island insisted on having two Senators, quite like New 
York. Senators were an asset in those days. To-day 
Senators have dwindled and States are no longer sticklers 
for the theory of equality. Rhode Islanders are citizens 
of “the greatest nation on earth,” but Rhode Island is 
only as large asitis. That question was faced and solved 
at the outset; not so the question of State sovereignty. 
To placate the South, nothing was said about slavery in 
the instrument of our liberty, about secession in the in- 
strument of our Union. So we had the Civil War. 
To-day the negro is free as seems humanly possible, and 
the nation is one and indivisible. Those issues, too, are 
past—dead as the jealousy of Rhode Island for New 
York. It is a fact of prime importance: Everywhere the 
old local spirit has been merged in a sense of common 
nationality. 

One other question the Constitution evaded—whether 
the national government should be weak or strong. It 
has been settled, or all but settled, by a peaceful process 
of growth. When Washington and Hamilton assumed 
office they sought to make the nation organic and func- 
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tional. An opposing party, largely created by Jefferson 
and ultimately led by him to victory, distrusted authority 
in allforms. Though they despaired of the glorious ‘“un- 
restraint”’ of the life of the Indians, they exalted individual 
freedom, denouncing central authority. Yet our deeper 
instincts have always been national. The structure of 
the Federalists stood. Of all Hamilton’s “monocratic” 
measures, which Jefferson so bitterly, vindictively, as- 
sailed as leader of an irresponsible opposition, he did not 
venture to alter one, not one, when the tide of the new 
democracy swept him into power. More than that, he 
was the first to give rein to another deep national instinct 
which equalitarians among us still denounce as Imperial- 
ism. He bought Louisiana from the monocrat Napoleon, 
and, instead of administering it as a free dependency, he 
governed it in Napoleon’s own monocratic manner, as a 
subject colony—though he knew very well that in doing 
all this he made the Constitution, as he expressed it, 
“waste paper.” Down to the present our ‘“empire”— 
the term is Washington’s—has widened always and has 
been in the main administered in the high spirit of liberty. 
Yet always the central government has consolidated its 
power. The Civil War gave to federalism, the functions 
of union, a constitutional basis. The spreading growth 
of industry, and its rapid integration on a national scale, 
have given it a magnitude and diversity of responsibility 
which, though Hamilton foresaw it quite clearly in a 
general way, was beyond the power of any mortal mind 
to grasp in its complexity, its immensity. We do not 
yet know how far the Federal power may extend in the 
world of business, even in the more personal affairs of 
the citizen, but this much is certain: Whatever the doc- 
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trinary democrat may say, the Federalist programme of 
Washington and Hamilton is an accomplished fact, firm 
and irrevocable. In proportion as the local spirit has 
faded, the national spirit has become deeper, more intense. 

There was only one other great issue. It was latent 
in 1787 and for the most part unsuspected, but it was 
destined to sow new seeds of internal strife and disrup- 
tion, to transform the status of the lady—the opposition 
between rich and poor. The well-to-do had always led— 
manorial farmers, merchant traders, professional men. 
It was they who organized the Revolution, who framed 
our Constitution and gave it the bent of their genius 
while they administered it. Democracy was a word they 
avoided, an idea they distrusted. Those fit to lead were 
to that extent people apart, with a special scale of life, 
special resources. No one really objected, for the differ- 
ences between man and man were not articulate, being 
by no means oppressive. Land was plenty and farming 
the principal, almost the only, occupation; ability, even 
mediocrity, was free to rise—did rise. The institutions 
of liberty functioned. Yet the doctrine of a universal 
and “natural” equality had been enshrined in the Dec- 
laration of Independence—and envy is always with us. 
Eventually Jefferson, whose political instinct was deep 
and practical as his “philosophy” was shallow and doc- 
trinary, recognized a strategic opportunity. 

Rejecting the whole-visioned, unfactional government 
of the best which Washington dreamed, he accomplished 
his much-vaunted “Revolution of 1800’’—in effect creat- 
ing the class struggle half a century before Karl Marx. 
Conciliatory as was the intention of his inaugural address, 
the consciousness of having launched a new era breathes 
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through it; he never ceased to proclaim his revolution of 
equal moment with the Revolution of 1776.” The cred- 
ulous, narrow-minded gossip as to those perilous “‘mon- 
ocrats” and “Anglomen” Hamilton and Washington 
which he spread in his Anas, was probably not altogether 
inspired by an underhand, personal malice; it had also 
the purpose of recording for posterity the nature of the 
menace from which he had delivered his countrymen, the 
full scope of the opportunity which his Democratic Revo- 
lution had opened to them. 

Doubtless there was a measure of truth in both his 
hopes and fears. Hamilton saw too vividly the envy, cu- 
pidity, thoughtlessness of our national character—trusted 
too fully in the splendid rectitude, vigor, and public 
beneficence of the institutions he was helping Washing- 
ton to create. Doubtless, also, there was a genuine if 
superficial spirit of fraternity in Jefferson’s democracy, 
an optimism as to American character which in many 
ways has been justified. Our national tradition is ampler, 
richer, warmer for the Revolution of 1800. But all that 
will avail us little if the postulates upon which Jefferson 
founded it were false, and if, through thick as through 
thin, we continue to act on them. 

Of all the issues present or latent in 1787, that of 
equality and democracy is the only one that survives as 
a menace. More than that, it has grown hugely, enor- 
mously, until Jefferson himself, if he could see our plight, 
would be appalled. For, in spite of his “philosophy” and 
his affectation of a homespun equality, the architect of 
Monticello can only have loved beauty and distinction, 
believed that it is the prerogative of the able and the wise 
to lead. His beautiful mansion is an original creation 
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quite apart from the Georgian movement and essentially 
superior to it. True, it is the work of an amateur. Jef- 
ferson played by ear not only in fiddling and in states- 
manship, but in his supreme accomplishment of archi- 
tecture. But where Inigo Jones and Christopher Wren 
derived from Palladio, he had the purity of taste to go 
straight to the classic Roman architecture.” His style of 
living was grandly exclusive, his house planned with 
amazing skill, as the traveller may see to-day, to oblit- 
erate all sight of his many servants, all that busy human 
contact with them which was inevitable and manifestly 
welcomed in other manorial households, notably Mount 
Vernon. Washington housed his artisans and laborers 
substantially, within a stone’s throw of his manor-house, 
and mingled with them freely; but Jefferson housed 
his slaves in distant dugouts, wretchedly unwholesome, 
made them approach Monticello through a tunnelled 
passage and go about their ministrations in hidden halls 
and stairways. - 

This is the democrat who received the British Ambas- 
sador in slovenly shorts and slippers, who denounced 
Washington’s simple dignity as monarchical. Henry 
Adams remarks in his monumental History” that, where- 
as John Marshall was among the most approachable 
and (as Marshall would not have said) democratic of 
our Revolutionary statesmen, Jefferson was, in his per- 
sonal instincts, the most aristocratic. Land being the 
basis of independent seclusion, the great democrat scorned 
city life and looked to the future of the nation as purely 
agricultural. Hamilton recognized the vast sources of 
prosperity made possible by mechanized industry and, 
as a pupil of Adam Smith, foresaw that its development 
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was inevitable in all countries; so he urged an intelligent 
preparation for it. Jefferson, as he tells us in his still de- 
lightful Notes on Virginia (1782), hoped to keep our na- 
tion free from its toils. “Those who labor in the earth 
are the chosen people of God... . The mobs of great 
cities add just so much to the support of pure govern- 
ment as sores do to the strength of the human body.” 
To the hot protests of our industrial population the can- 
didate gave this soothing word, unconsciously and ironi- 
cally prophetic. As yet, he wrote, American workmen 
were “independent and moral” and would “continue so 
as long as there are vacant lands for them to resort to.” 
He little suspected that within a single century free land 
many times the area of the thirteen States would be 
taken up, that long before then democracy would wear a 
different front toward the kindliest sage, the most patron- 
izing philosopher. He could not foresee that his Demo- 
cratic Revolution would be met and be re-enforced by 
a revolution far more subversive. 

Thanks to the Industrial Revolution, undreamed in 
1782, the nation is to-day richer than ever before, better 
fed, better housed, better educated. Yet there is a sore 
on the body politic. The city poor are multitudinous, 
wretchedly bound in servitude. It is not merely that, in 
the absence of available land, they are tied to their ma- 
chines, held fast in dreary manufacturing districts to a 
mechanical monotony of toil. That fate is varied, though 
not improved, by periods of racking overtime, alternating 
with periods of unemployment that are even more de- 
moralizing. The envy of the lowly, which Jefferson phil- 
osophically indulged and played upon for his political 
ends, is sharpened by every period of deprivation, spurred 
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on by every pang of hunger—tantalized always by news- 
paper exploitation of the follies of the conscienceless rich. 
Against those who are abler and happier this envy has one 
present remedy, the doctrine enunciated in the Declara- 
tion of Independence and made a political force in the 
Revolution of 1800—the doctrine of equality, democracy. 
When the class struggle which Jefferson created in cun- 
ningly mingled self-interest and kindliness joined hands 
with the Industrial Revolution, both took on a grimmer 
reality, the articulate demand of which is—still another 
revolution, the most sinister of all. For if men are really 
equal they are equal not merely in politics but in all 
things. That is the essence of Proudhon’s declaration, 
forty years after Jefferson’s revolution, that property is 
theft; of Marx’s demand that the “expropriators”’ be “‘ex- 
propriated’”’; of the Bolshevists’ and Guild Socialists’ 
programme of industrial democracy. If there is truth in 
the Jeffersonian maxim, it is the right of the demos to 
rule not only the political state but that which alone gives 
it vitality in the world of to-day, the great productive 
industries. 

It is only on the surface that this present conflict lies 
between workman and employer, between Socialist and 
Capitalist. In its deeper and more vital aspects it is, 
though all unconsciously, a conflict between laborer and 
lady. By exacting wage increases at the expense of the 
lady’s natural helpmeet—the manager, the technician, 
the professional man—organized labor has already made 
huge inroads upon the middle-class scale of living, its 
vigor and fecundity. That we know. A greater danger 
lies in the future. What of the new Socialism with its 
programme of industrial democracy? Would it not write 
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finis to all the well-bred woman holds dearest, the labor 
af love and the life of the cultivated, the aspiring home? 
If the Industrial Revolution and the Revolution of 1800 
join hands for good and all, is not civilization doomed to 
perish once more as it has perished in the past through 
the extinction of the educated, the educable, and the rise 
to power of what in ancient times was called the freed- 
man? Or is it possible that there are the seeds of prog- 
ress in what to-day seems merely subversive—that the 
Democratic Revolution can be modified and the Indus- 
trial Revolution somehow converted into a spiral of ad- 
vancement, raising laborer and lady both to higher levels 
of living—and the whole nation with them? 

It is not an easy problem. It differs not only in mag- 
nitude but in kind from all others our country has faced. 
To the question of Federal expansion and organic Federal 
functioning there was from the start only one answer. 
To the question of slavery and secession there were at 
most a brace of answers—one American state or many. 
In the present nation-wide struggle of labor against cap- 
ital, complicated as it is by the nation-wide struggle of 
industrial democracy against middle-class distinction, if 
either faction were to triumph decisively, imposing its 
will upon the others, it would mean the end of liberty— 
the one great spiritual heritage of the nation. 

It is a curious reflection upon the competence of mod- 
em sociology that only labor and its champions have 
dealt at all realistically, progressively, with this problem 
of the Industrial Revolution. ‘Conservative’ writers 
look backward, ignoring the fact that, like conservation, 
conservatism is important only as it meets the needs of 
an advancing and ever-enlarging future. In even the 
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most righteous demands of organized labor they see a 
crudely inverted tyranny. In the inexorable forces that 
are integrating our industries on a national scale, they see 
only a “conspiracy,” a “restraint of trade,” and impose 
against it a restatement of the ancient common law— 
anti-trust legislation that envelops them in a mesh of 
obvious inconsistencies and flagrant ineptitudes. The 
tangle of our anti-trust laws as interpreted and re-inter- 
preted by the courts has resulted from our fumbling effort 
to solve twentieth-century problems by applying the legal 
concepts that were already ancient in the eighteenth cen- 
tury. Everywhere there is the same confusion. The 
need of discriminating standards in citizenship, that shall 
keep our institution sound and strong, providing adequate 
service in peace as in war, is ignored as incompatible with 
equality, impossible in a democracy. Compulsory edu- 
cation we have; but against more fundamental projects 
of raising the national standards of birth and breeding, 
“conservatives” invoke all the eighteenth-century con- 
ceptions of personal freedom. Yet unchecked competi- 
tion and laissez-faire individualism were doomed at the 
very dawn of the Industrial Revolution, and not merely 
in economics but in sociology. The only question that 
remains is what, if anything, can take their place and still 
leave the essence of freedom unimpaired—a question sel- 
dom asked and never answered. So likewise to redress 
the wrong which the Industrial Revolution has wrought 
upon the middle-class woman and her home, the only 
remedy we have devised is that nineteenth-century pana- 
cea, political equality—a vote without a programme. 

The laborer has faced the Industrial Revolution with 
a forward-looking programme—in fact two programmes. 
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They are worth a moment’s scrutiny as pointing the way 
to us others. 

The first is the pragmatical programme of the old-line 
trade-unionist of the nineteenth century—better wages, 
better working conditions. Thanks to our wealth of 
natural resources and to the energetic skill of the American 
workman, that programme has prospered abundantly— 
superabundantly. Even before the war the wages of 
labor, and especially of unionized labor, were out of pro- 
portion to those of the vast majority of brain workers. 
The cost of living, in which the major factor is wages, 
laid an ever-increasing pressure upon the middle-class 
home. This inequity was redoubled by the war. Taking 
advantage of the national crisis, of the peril that con- 
fronted the freedom of the whole world, the unions ex- 
acted increase after increase of pay; and, as they did so, 
Mr. Gompers proclaimed that “labor would never sur- 
render” the gains thus perilously achieved. It proved an 
empty boast. Eventually the sway of economic forces 
again asserted itself. Few things are as instructive, 
especially to the middle class and its women, as the shifts 
and dodges of organized labor in its effort to escape its 
banquet of crow. 

One of the means by which bureaus of labor ingratiate 
the power that has created them, including the bureau 
at Washington, is by drawing up schedules of the cost of 
a “decent” or “ American” standard of living. When the 
deflation of wages set in, in 1921, such calculations figured 
largely in labor arbitrations. As “economic adviser” for 
certain New York pressmen and paper-handlers, Mr. 
George Soule “of the Labor Bureau, Inc.,” produced an 
official statement showing that ‘the minimum amount 
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necessary for a laborer to support his family in New 
York” was $2,333.99. The wages of job pressmen were 
$2,135, or $199 less than this, and they were asked to ac- 
cept a reduction. To the Labor Bureau, Inc., that was 
a scandal. Would the arbitrators consent to imposing 
an un-American standard of living? No reference was 
made to.the cold facts with regard to American incomes 
as revealed in current returns of the income tax. Out 
of a population of 10,384,144 in the State, less than three- 
quarters of a million individuals, or 742,704, made re- 
turns on incomes of $1,000 or over. Those who received 
$2,000 or over, including job pressmen and their like, 
numbered far less than half a million, 433,200. Now on 
the basis of five members to the family, which is that used 
in arriving at the “American” wage of $2,333.99, there 
are more than 2,000,000 families in the State (2,076,828). 
Thus the families living on less than $2,000 a year, not to 
mention that exquisitely exact figure, $2,333.99, out- 
number those who share the fortune of job pressmen 
almost four to one. In the nation as a whole, those who 
reported incomes of over $2,000 numbered 2,908,176—less 
than 3 per cent of the total population, and less than one 
head of a family in seven. And the Labor Bureaus, Inc., 
neglected the fact that many workmen are bachelors, 
and that where there are families the older sons and 
daughters contribute to the income. 

In discussing a similar problem, Mr. Charles M. 
Schwab said: “We talk of a minimum of living wage for 
the individual, but the community itself must be allowed 
to live.” That is a fact to which organized labor is 
resolutely blind. How the working community outside 
of labor-unions manages we have already seen. The 
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average salary of university professors, assistant pro- 
fessors, and instructors is less than this wage claimed 
for job pressmen. The average salary of ministers was, 
in 1916, $735, and is still much less than $1,000. A 
vigorous campaign has long been waging in our churches 
to give the spiritual leaders of the nation “a parsonage 
and $1,500 a year.” Naturally arbitrators in labor dis- 
putes paid small heed to labor bureaus incorporated and 
their ninety-nine cents. 

At the Denver meeting of the American Federation of 
Labor Mr. Gompers gave an engaging twist to the de- 
mand for an “American” wage. The Railway Labor 
Board was in session, dealing quite sensibly and by no 
means severely with wage schedules that in the case of 
conductors and engine-drivers approximated the average 
salary of full professors in our universities and of the gov- 
ernors of our States. So Mr. Gompers affected to scorn 
the requirements of mere food, clothes and housing, as to 
which, by the figures supplied from his own Labor 
Bureaus, he hadn’t a leg to stand on. Instead he de- 
manded for the American worker the wherewithal for the 
larger life—cultural opportunities. As he subsequently 
expressed the same idea, the hog has his sty and his swill, 
but the American laborer demands something better. 
Not only cultural opportunities but wealth and power have 
always been open to those who can and will work for 
them; that is the ultimate triumph of our free institu- 
tions. In spite of the fact that college graduates have, 
on the average, one-child families, in spite of the low level 
of American wages as revealed by the income-tax returns, 
our universities are frequented as never before. The im- 
mediate followers of Mr. Gompers may have been flat- 
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tered by his concern for their advancement in culture; 
but other effect there was none. 

Obviously, the old-line unionist has reached an im- 
passe. In the matter of wages he has, by all national 
standards, achieved justice and more than justice; and 
beyond wages neither he nor his leaders have any clear 
programme. The idea of employee representation, of 
achieving a share in the dignity and responsibility of 
management, they denounce as visionary, impossible. 
For those unseduced by hopes of government ownership 
and proletarian control under industrial democracy, 
all that remains is the familiar output of bluster and 
verbiage—against employers, against Congress, against 
the Courts, against the President of the United States. 
That, and not Mr. Gompers’s sturdy years, is the cause 
of his seeming decline in mentality. Having no longer 
a wrong to right, nor any constructive programme, he 
can only make a noise that sounds good to the confused 
mass—partly radical, partly conservative, and partly in- 
different or kenoran tia whose support his leadership 
depends. 

In one way and one way only can organized labor de- 
serve more pay than it has—by co-operating loyally and 
efficiently with other elements in our life to raise the pro- 
ductivity and the wealth of the nation as a whole. Un- 
questionably the Federation leaders realize this. In their 
calmer moments they have often stated the fact explicitly 
—but not during labor arbitrations or at labor conven- 
tions held in a period of deflation. The larger programme 
has no appeal to their followers, for to reach that ulti- 
mate goal present sacrifice is needful. In order to take, 
labor must give, and in its traditional philosophy giving 
has no part. 
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The situation is vividly illustrated in another happy 
thought, frequently broached, that was urged once more 
at Denver, in 1921. Mr. Gompers waved the bogey of 
an alliance between the 4,000,000 Federationists and the 
14,000,000 of our farmers, which would enforce upon the 
nation the financial claims of both factions. Apparently 
it did not enter into his calculation that certain interests 
of labor and agriculture are unreconciled and, at least for 
the present, irreconcilable. What the laborer wants is 
cheap food, cheap clothing; but the farmer is out to get 
the maximum price for the raw materials of both. What 
the farmer wants is cheap transportation, cheap manu- 
factured commodities of all sorts; but to achieve this the 
first requisite is a reduction of union wages. This oppo- 
sition of interests was dramatized during the war—ren- 
dered obvious to the humblest intelligence. With war- 
time crops in the ground, the factory drew from the farm 
the cream of its laborers. Lured by union hours, union 
pay, and all the delights of silk shirts and the movies, 
the man with the hoe dropped it and made tracks for the 
city. In 1922 Secretary Wallace summarized the situ- 
ation very briefly. Thanks to the organized laborer’s 
resistance to deflation, his wages still represented an in- 
crease in purchasing power of over 35 per cent. During 
the same period the farmer’s purchasing power had fallen 

‘25 per cent. Accustomed to labor from sunup to sundown 
for gains that are at best problematical, the farmer has 
little use for the unionist. Genuine co-operation between 
farm and factory would, of course, result in a general low- 
ering of prices, a general increase of production, and so 
inure to the benefit of both, of the nation as a whole. 
But this was farthest of all things from the intention at 
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Denver. ‘The farmer has thoroughly learned that he 
has no business in that galley. He is not merely a 
hand laborer but a brain worker and a capitalist to boot; 
and he has conceived a programme in tune with his 
character and necessities—a national federation of his 
own, financed to market his crops in the manner of other 
business.men. The Washington Agricultural Conference 
of 1922, which met to consider measures of relief for the 
prostrate farmer, demanded the deflation of war-time 
wages on the railways as essential to a reduction of rates. 
Mr. Gompers, who was present to represent labor, 
loudly protested—and was firmly though courteously 
given to understand that the Brotherhoods were prof- 
iteers against the nation. 

And the lady, whose fate is so strangely allied to that 
of the laboring man? The American Federation of 
Labor makes no overtures to her, even when talking for 
Buncombe. Yet far more than the farmer she is its vic- 
tim. What is to be the defense of the middle-class home, 
its means of regaining the dignity, the natural function, 
of which the Industrial Revolution and the rise of or- 
ganized labor have robbed it? In modern life there are 
few questions as momentous as that. 

The more obvious answer is an organization of brain 
workers such as labor has achieved. In point of fact 
workers in many professions are already enrolled under 
the American Federation of Labor—newspaper reporters, 
clerks, teachers, musicians, actors. The musicians and 
actors, once helpless victims of managerial oppression, 
have profited as signally as ever a bricklayer or pressman. 
Yet there is one of those clouds on the horizon, no bigger 
than a hand. It is, in fact, the stage-hand—who has 
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joined in strikes for both actor and musician and for 
whom in turn they are morally bound to walk out, as 
musicians have already done. It is not only in this mat- 
ter of the sympathetic strike that the professional class, 
when it joins the Federation, is bound to the wheel of or- 
ganized labor. Between hand worker and brain worker 
there is an essential and deep-seated opposition. How- 
ever fully the brain workers became organized under the 
Federation, they would be outnumbered by the millions 
of hand laborers. Especially in the case of projects that 
promised, in exchange for present sacrifice, a greater 
benefit to be ultimately shared by all, they would be 
blocked by the necessity of converting craftsmen who 
have little vision beyond present wages and working con- 
ditions. It is largely a sense of this that has prevented the 
organization and affiliation of salaried workers and pro- 
fessional men. 

In England this difficulty has been avoided by forming 
a separate group, the Middle Class Union. Though re- 
cently organized and having only some 300 local branches 
with an aggregate membership of a quarter of a million, 
it has already performed signal service. When a strike 
is threatened that would shut down any basic industry, 
tie up any public utility, the Middle Class Union calls 
for technically trained volunteers from its own member- 
ship to take the places of striking motormen, enginemen, 
motor-truck drivers, electricians, until the dispute can be 
settled equitably. In the transportation strike of 1919, 
and again when a general strike of the Triple Alliance 
was threatened in 1921, the Middle Class Union was a 
powerful factor in the uprising of the public which over- 
awed the strikers and defeated the strike. In America 
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the movement to organize the middle class, though al- 
ready on foot, is backward; but the dual strike of coal- 
miners and railway shopmen in 1922 gave it a decisive 
impulse. Realizing the impotence of “the public” in 
the face of a national strike, leading citizens in Chicago, 
neutrals between labor and capital, organized a union 
with locals extending through the Middle West. 

The gain will not be limited to the protection afforded 
against selfish or unreasonable demands of labor. A 
Middle Class Union should be the most powerful of cor- 
rectives to cur social and political thinking. When na- 
tional industrial conferences assemble, such as those at 
Washington in October and December, 1919, an effort has 
been made to represent what is called “the public’’; but 
the spokesmen of “the public” lack weight and indeed a 
programme, being members without a constituency. 
There is in fact, as Mr. Gompers has pointed out, no 
such thing as a “public” that is distinct from labor and 
capital. To adjust the balance of national interests it 
is necessary that the brain worker should be represented 
as such—an idea that is anathema to Mr. Gompers. 
When we have an adequately national Middle Class 
Union its representatives will sit in at such conferences; 
they will speak with the voice of an organized, vigilant 
constituency and be backed by its industrial and political 
power. ‘Then and not till then industrial conferences will 
be representative and powerful for good—no longer the 
more-or-less futile diversions they have hitherto proved. 

It may be set down to the credit of the Middle Class 
Union that it is not a militant organization. It is not, 
in the ordinary sense, even a strike-breaking organization. 
Between labor and capital as such it stands upon neutral 
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ground, refusing to act until their anarchic strife threatens 
the welfare of the community as a whole. It is thus un- 
selfish, patriotic, where the labor-union, even the’farmers’ 
federation, works aggressively for an immediate class in- 
terest. But it pays for this large-minded attitude by 
being defensive merely. As it gains in numbers and 
strength it may well become aggressive, levelling strikes 
or other forms of protest in behalf of oppressed groups 
within its membership; but as yet it gives no promise of 
this, nor has it any programme for eo-operating positively 
and progressively with any class or with all classes. 
Thus, in spite of its greater liberality of view, its greater 
self-control, it is quite as circumscribed in the existing 
order as the trade-unions. To those who regard the 
Democratic and the Industrial Revolutions as movements 
still in progress, as chords still unresolved, the triumph of 
the Middle Class Union would leave the world motion- 
less at the portal of a possibly brighter future. The lady 
needs more than that, and the middle-class home. 
There remains the second programme of organized 
labor, “industrial democracy.” It is a plausible phrase, 
glibly used by many who little comprehend it. If it 
means anything, it means the blending and consummation 
of the Industrial and the Democratic Revolutions in a 
Socialist state. Whatever else may be said of this idea, 
it is not static but dynamic; for good or for evil it could 
only result in the transformation of our national life, po- 
litical, economic, social. It is not, like the trade-union 
programme, the fabric of opportunist intelligence, invok- 
ing chimerical policies in order to gain immediate and 
class-limited ends. Nor is it, like the Middle Class 
Union, the product of a backward-looking, though edu- 
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cated and patriotic, conservatism. It was conceived by 
men of genius of a sort, middle-class in their origin and 
education; what it contemplates is a renovation of society 
from its depths—the logical culmination of the two his- 
toric revolutions of the nineteenth century. 

If the New Socialist is a menace—the I. W. W., the 
Syndicalist, the Bolshevist, the National Guildsman—it 
is because he has taken seriously, and logically built up- 
on, the doctrine of equality and democracy—which we 
others have so long professed, and disregarded. ‘That is 
his only offense against reality. In the main body of his 
thought, he is a pioneer, a builder. While conservatives 
among us dwell amid phantoms of the past, he knows that 
the Industrial Revolution has violently shifted the na- 
tional centre of gravity. Our actual daily life and all 
the sources of our material power centre in the great in- 
dustrial units of the twentieth century. What Massa- 
chusetts and South Carolina, New York and Virginia, 
once were, that to-day are the coal-mines, the steel trade, 
the steamships, the railways. The strongly federal na- 
tion, which Washington and Hamilton conceived in terms 
of mainly agricultural States, cannot be achieved to-day 
without a federation of national industries into an in- 
tricately interdependent yet harmoniously functioning 
whole. Our publicists still unconsciously think in terms 
of the agricultural individualist and the ancient industrial 
household, while our legislators struggle legalistically at 
the task of adapting the static common law to the regula- 
tion of a new world, splendidly dynamic. The modern 
Socialist rejoices in the instinct for the jugular vein. 
Even his profession of equality and democracy have a 
basis of realism: they are a fulcrum from which he can 
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overturn the world. Thanks to the war, he has been 
able not only to think but to act realistically, dyeing his 
hands deep in the colors of actuality. If he has his way 
in the western world, there can be but one end to this 
curious yet crucial struggle between laborer and lady. 

In that way of actual progress, few things are less im- 
portant than post-war experiments in the New Socialism; 
but nothing in the world to-day is quite as significant as 
the joint spectacle of the thing it intended and the manner 
of its frustration. Long after Russia is again pacified 
and prosperous, the Bolshevist usurpation may well be 
cherished in memory as demonstrating the function of 
the middle class, and thus leading the way to the nega- 
tion of democracy, to the true enfranchisement of women 
and to the achievement of industrial freedom. 


CHAPTER VIII 
-THE MIDDLE CLASS IN THE GUILD 


Tue function of the middle class in organized industry 
has been most vividly illuminated in Russia—on the 
principle of lucus a non lucendo. For the Bolshevists had 
the orthodox Marxian contempt of the middle class, and 
accordingly persecuted it. Very early the mistake was 
acknowledged—acknowledged in practice but not ad- 
mitted in theory. When the radical German Socialist, 
Wilhelm Dittman, returned from his conference with Lenin 
he reported “in horror and dismay” that the Russian 
Communist Party included “scarcely 100,000 workmen,” 
whereas of ‘Soviet officials, male and female,’ there were 
some 230,000. Already people were beginning to whisper 
a fateful phrase—‘ the Soviet bourgeoisie,” since whittled 
down to Sov-bourge. That in effect was the verdict of 
the Englishman, Bertrand Russell, of the Americans, 
Morris Zucker and Emma Goldman—of all the hopeful 
Socialists who, making pilgrimage to Moscow, have taken 
their brains with them. 

The decline from the ideal of Bolshevik democracy 
was, almost from the start, accompanied by a spiritual 
decline. According to the primal doctrine, once a foun- 
tainhead of inspiration, “it is the cause, not the indi- 
vidual that counts”; yet, while their “comrades” starved, 
the proletarian dictators imported a sculptress from 
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gentilhomme was no more vain, no more rapt and agonized 
_in his new and personal passion for art, than was Nikolai 
Lenin in sitting for his portrait. ‘He seemed to be dis- 
playing his faces for me to select,” Clare Sheridan wrote; *? 
“never did I see anyone make so many faces. Lenin 
laughed and frowned, looked thoughtful, sad and humor- 
ous allinturn. His eyebrows twitched. Sometimes they 
went right up and then again they puckered maliciously. 
I waited, watched, hesitated, and then made my selection 
with a frantic rush. It was the screwed-up look. It is 
wonderful!” Yet the sacred theory still held sway. Ex- 
pert technical workers received experts’ wages and were 
allowed to spend them illegally; but the dream of equality 
and democracy persisted. Said Litvinoff to Mrs. Sheri- 
dan, while purchasing forbidden luxuries at the bazaar: 
“When we have sufficient things to distribute to the peo- 
ple, we will suppress this.” The world these Socialists 
postulated was as flat as that of the Homeric geographer. 
All they admitted was that the levelling would have to 
proceed upward. But it is to be noted that the quick 
eye of the sculptress found Lenin’s characteristic expres- 
sion in his wonderful screwed-up look. Ultimately his 
able if inflexible mind was forced to an admission of failure 
—though he professed to be sorely puzzled still as to the 
all-too-obvious cause. 

Long before the war the English Guild Socialists had 
perceived the great flaw in the Marxian doctrine, though 
reluctantly and rather dimly. Industrial democracy 
must somehow find a place for the middle class. There 
may be those who regard the discovery as no great tri- 
umph of the intellect; once stated, it seems so obvious. 
But let them look at the records! It is not merely that 
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through almost a century Socialists have marked down 
the middle class for destruction. So powerful was the 
dynamo that drove the movement that it magnetized 
completely the opposing school of capitalist thought. 
To this day, statesmen, professors of sociology, publicists, 
economists, the heads of great national industries, speak 
of the world they deal with as a problem of only two fac- 
tors. Never until the tragic fiasco of Bolshevism did they 
recognize even dimly the existence of the third factor. 
The Guild Socialists themselves are still conning the 
lesson with an expression rather screwed-up. Their pri- 
mary impulse has always been to call the brain workers 
names—‘ white-collar laborers,” ‘‘black-coated prole- 
tariat,’’ “salariat.” A taunt followed. Quite like the 
manual laborer, are not middle-class men hired and fired 
—and therefore “wage slaves”? Long before the brain 
workers discovered it, the Guildsman saw that they were 
increasingly victims. When organized labor forces up 
wages, prices rise also. For the hand worker the increased 
cost. of commodities is amply covered by a new wage 
scale, but not for the brain worker. Doesn’t it follow 
that the brain worker’s sole salvation is to unionize in 
affiliation with the hand workers and make his “strike” 
also? Thus Messrs. Bechhofer and Reckitt in their 
chapters on the middle class in The Meaning of National 
Guilds.” In the volume, National Guilds,° by Mr. S. G. 
Hobson, a threat emerges: “There is no section of eco- 
nomic society in so perilous a situation as the salariat. 
When the right moment arrives, it will be an easy task 
for the unions to force it into communion, if not into 
organic membership, with organized labor.” This fail- 
ing, the Guildsmen invoke the old Syndicalist idea of 
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Pelloutier and Sorel—tried and speedily found wanting 
by Lenin—that the labor-unions shall develop their own 
brain power. “In any event, even to-day, there is a 
great reserve of technical skill and administrative capacity 
in the ranks of the workers, and we might conceivably 
contrive matters without [middle class] assistance if 
finally they elect to support the profiteering system.” * 
It was manifest, however, that the knowledge and experi- 
ence of skilled accountants, managing directors and tech- 
nicians would “prove of great value in the coming re- 
organization of society,’”’ and so the middle class was still 
wooed, though somewhat in the caveman manner—the 
chief response being the sudden rise of the strike-resisting 
Middle Class Union. The very name of National Guild 
was preferred to National Union and to its French equiva- 
lent of Syndicalism because these imply a government 
only of “manual workers—proletarians,”’ whereas “the 
Guild we have predicated is a combination of all the in- 
dustrial and commercial functions—wage, salariat, ad- 
ministration.” ¢ 

All this was written long before the Bolshevist fiasco, 
much of it before the war. Far from being a negligible 
achievement, this recognition of the middle class entitles 
Guild Socialism to rank as the most realistically intellec- 
tual, as it is potentially the most revolutionary, of the 
social movements in the western world to-day. 

Yet the escape from the ancient fallacy is only partial. 
The utmost liberty allowed to the class of brain workers 
is to choose which of two warring factions it will accept 
as master. “The active principle in the Guild,” writes 
Hobson, “is industrial democracy.” { “Just as the com- 
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munity ought to demand and maintain direct democratic 
control over its political administrators,’ writes Mr. 
Cole in Labor in the Commonwealth,* “so industrial labor 
will claim direct democratic control over those who seek 
to manipulate its industrial conditions.” Again, in Self- 
Government in Industry, he writes: “The essence of the 
Guild idea [is] that it means government from below.” f 
Direct democratic control! Nothing could be more ad- 
mirably clear. Under our ancient theory of representa- 
tive institutions, which still somehow persists though 
feebly, an elected representative is expected to act ac- 
cording to his own best lights in behalf of the nation as 
awhole. That especially was the theory of our American 
republic. Under the later theory of direct democracy 
the representative acts as the mouthpiece and partisan 
of the local faction to which he owes his office. In this 
régime of direct industrial democracy, in short, manager, 
technician, and inventor would be, even more than the 
politician of to-day, a “leader” who holds his ear to the 
ground to catch the faintest word of command from a 
numerical majority—who is all too frequently stampeded 
by the threat of a militant minority. Ability, distinction, 
liberty itself, are in leash to the blind forces of direct de- 
mocracy. Callously as the brain worker has been treated 
under the régime of capital, he may well pause before 
such an exchange of masters. 

Is there no escape from the dilemma? There can be 
none, clearly, unless the middle class commands a re- 
source, a means of asserting its power, which is as valid 
in the world of industry as are manual labor and material 
property. Has it such a resource? The perspicacious 
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reader has already answered the question. The brain 
worker has his brains. That should be enough to put 
the time in joint; but, most unfortunately, it is not. 
“Thou little thinkest,” wrote John Selden, “with what a 
little foolery the world is governed.” For once the wise 
and witty jurist was not quite precise in his phrase. 
“Tittle” fooleries are the ornament of a moment. The 
fooleries that govern the world are gross as a mountain, 
open, palpable. Yet they still govern, and only the gods 
have the heart to laugh. So we must explain the resource 
of the brain worker—insist on it. 

One of the minor bickerings in this laboring world lies 
between the new “industrial” type of union, in which the 
unskilled hold the majority power, and the old union 
which includes only skilled workmen. Baffled by the con- 
servative strength of the American Federation of Labor, 
a protagonist of industrial democracy lately launched 
from a bursting heart his most damning epithet: ‘Skill 
is itself a form of capital!” It is not to be denied that 
his diagnosis of the situation was absolute: the power of 
old old-line craft unionism resides in its skill. Yet it is 
only by a quite unwarranted extension of the term that 
skill can be called capital. It is that tertiwm quid in the 
industrial problem, dear to the craftsman and far dearer 
to the white-collar folk, the persistent ignoring of which 
has rendered decades of discussion and experiment nuga- 
tory. The great resource of the middle class, indefeasible 
and ultimately destined to bring it triumph, is skill. 

Realization of this is spreading rapidly in the world of 
Socialism. When, in 1920, the Italian metal workers 
forcibly took over the factories and set about operating 
them under the régime of industrial democracy, the secre- 
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tary of the General Confederation of Labor, Signor Bal- 
desi, spoke to the public deprecating alarm. He did not 
say that the ancient rights of property would be respected 
—the factories were already ‘“expropriated.’”’ What he 
did say was that the class of brain workers would be re- 
spected: “They have nothing to fear from us.” The 
Italian labor leaders wooed the once-despised middle 
class, though from a distance. Barkis was willin’. Alas, 
it was an unrequited love! None knows better than the 
manager or technician who has worked his way upward 
to power that it takes high intelligence to appreciate skill 
and give it the scope and freedom without which it cannot 
function. The failure of the Italian “revolution” of 
1920 was primarily due to the unwillingness of the brain 
worker; it was as signal and absolute as, and fortunately 
more speedily acknowledged than, the failure at Moscow. 

This little romance of labor, in which the middle class 
so unexpectedly found itself heroine, was not without its 
comic episode—very illuminating, in the manner of true 
comedy. When the news was spread-abroad that the 
F. I. A. T. automobile plant was to be converted into a 
co-operative guild, agents of the German Mercedes plant 
packed their grips and set out post-haste to Turin. The 
Italian proletarian—the caveman hero—had a suave and 
capitalist rival. For the mission of these Mercedes en- 
voys was to captivate the technical staff of their great 
rival and return with it to the still enterprising Father- 
land. 

Have we not here the basic factor in the world-wide 
industrial struggle? The skill of the craftsman, the ed- 
ucated brain power of technician and manager, are essen- 
tial alike to the functioning of manual labor and of cor- 
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porate wealth. The problem, then, is to reconcile and 
co-ordinate the three forces. But let us not be misled 
by the shallow pacifism, the facile meliorism, of the apos- 
tle who assures us and reiterates that the interests of 
labor and capital are one—not even though he recognize 
all three factors in the problem. In industry no less than 
in politics progress depends not upon words, nor even 
upon ideas, but upon the free interplay and smooth reso- 
lution of forces. The function of true pacifism, of en- 
lightened meliorism, is to recognize clearly all the forces 
involved and indicate their normal trend, even though in 
doing so he verges perilously upon the facile delights of 
prophecy. 

In many ways, obviously, skill is, or should be, the 
dominant factor. I do not mean merely that it should 
be dominant as the brain is dominant over belly and mem- 
bers, though there is something in that. I mean that 
strategically, as a question of contending forces, its posi- 
tion is more nearly impregnable. Of the power of cap- 
ital to grind labor, enslave it if you will, the history of the 
Industrial Revolution gives examples all too numerous 
and melancholy. During the war and after it for a time 
the shoe was on the other foot; capital was on the defen- 
sive. In Russia, and again in Italy, the “expropriators” 
were actually expropriated. But brain power, though it 
has been neglected and bitterly oppressed, somehow sur- 
vives—or, if it does not, the frame of things entire will 
crumble. 

Surely our fears of Socialism have been misconceived ! 
It was never true, and never less true than to-day, that 
its chief menace is against property. When Proudhon 
declared that property is theft and Marx called for an 
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expropriation of the expropriators, a thrill of apprehen- 
sion swept through the world. Centuries of the old eco- 
nomics had induced men to think that property is the 
sum and substance of civilization. It is not so. Cap- 
ital may be as the central city of a nation, but it is not 
the nation. 'There is a thing more precious still, a thing 
that can be gathered together and carried from Paris to 
Bordeaux while the fight at the front is still waging. 
Even in Russia, after years of confiscation, of anarchic 
bloodthirst and the cold cruelty of the dictatorship, there 
is a growing sense of this. It is not merely that Lenin, 
a bourgeois himself, has surrounded his office with a 
multitudinous bourgeoisie. As H. G. Wells reported, 
the dictatorship came to recognize the value to society 
of pure science and letters—the importance of which to 
politics and economics is at best indirect—and did its 
utmost to cherish researchers and writers. The effort 
came rather late. According to “official Bolshevist 
figures” published in September, 1922, the total number 
of executions by the Checka was 1,766,118, almost as 
many as France lost in the war. Of these one-fourth, 
or 439,938, were of middle class—landowners, officers, 
priests, physicians, professors and other intellectuals. 
Many thousands have been driven into exile. At best, 
the middle class was a slender minority. If the nation 
has still hope of a rebirth, it lies in what remains of the 
education and character. Capital may enslave labor and 
the nation survive, or labor expropriate capital. But skill 
can neither be expropriated nor enslaved—or, if it is, the 
world will lapse once more into darkness. 

As the situation is developing in western Europe and 
America, the crucial struggle lies between industrial 
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labor and skill; and its resolution, if it is fortunately re- 
solved, should add much that is of value to both. It is 
the virtue of industrial democracy, as the Guildsmen con- 
ceive it—and it is not easy to dispute them—that it is or- 
ganic and capable of sure, dynamic functioning. That 
is precisely what our territorial and political democracy 
is no longer, as observers of Congress know all too well 
—and has not been since the Industrial Revolution en- 
gulfed it. 

In all preceding ages the industrial, social, and political 
forces intermingled and blended; each man knew his 
neighbor, all his neighbors, through the life and labor of 
every day. From the dawn of agricultural life well into 
the nineteenth century, the territorial units were organic 
and they functioned—from the selectman down through 
butcher, baker, blacksmith, and farmer, to the village 
idiot. Industrially, politically, socially, life was one and 
indivisible. But in the modern community neighbors are 
no longer associates and friends, only infinitely repellent 
particles. People who live in the same election district— 
in the same street, in the same block, in the same apart- 
ment house or hotel—are unknown to one another and 
unknowable. Even the modern club is fast becoming 
a slightly more exclusive hotel. The organic units of 
labor, of politics, and of social life are quite distinct from 
one another and from the accident of residence. And, 
together with the old “neighborhood” spirit, the home 
itself is suffering an eclipse. What is called society, apart 
from the great units of industry, is falling into organic 
decay, an ever-deepening chaos. Let those who com- 
plain of “materialism,” of the decline in morality and 
religion, consider that well. Politics especially tends to 
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become a matter of obscure and devious association, in- 
exorably gravitating to evil. It is “the invisible force,” 
thanks to which the unorganized public becomes victim 
of organized plunder at the hands of those who know 
how to get together. 

A social experiment lately made in Cincinnati throws 
the situation into vivid relief. The Mohawk-Brighton 
District was. invaded by volunteers who spent much 
worthy effort and many thousands of dollars in the en- 
deavor to enkindle in an industrial community the ancient 
American spirit of democracy.** Under the efforts of 
enthusiastic promoters, neighbors became acquaintances 
and potential friends. If any one was ignorant, or poor, 
or sick, or having a baby, the conscience of the community 
was quickened to helpful sympathy. There were local 
doctors and nurses, local political meetings and social 
festivities. A great work was accomplished of socializa- 
tion and humanization. Democracy really seemed to 
function as in the pioneer days. The idea was to extend 
the same activity to every residential district in the 
United States. Thus, and thus only, it was said, could 
the land of democracy ever hope to remain—or, rather, 
to become again—democratic. But all of a sudden the 
movement paused. The effort required was herculean, 
and the expense of one small-scale experiment ran into 
tens of thousands. In order to keep the movement moy- 
ing, both effort and expense would have had to continue 
indefinitely. ‘The democracy of neighborly equality had 
functioned only by a sort of galvanization. The organs 
of its actual living were not there. They were in factory 
and office—hundreds of industrial units having no tangi- 
ble relation with certain residential blocks of Mohawk 
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and Brighton. It is true, what the Guildsmen say: man 
being primarily an industrial animal, democracy will have 
to function once more, as in the days of the merely terri- 
torial state, through the organs of industry, or it cannot 
function at all. 

To this end, the Guildsmen perceive, labor must cease 
to be so dispersedly and illogically unionized along the 
lines of the trades or crafts, and reorganize itself in solid 
blocks, along the lines of the several industries. A vigor- 
ous and amazingly intelligent effort is already under way; 
the steel strike of 1920 revealed it in action. Thanks to 
the prevailing type of unionism by crafts, it required the — 
co-operation of no less than twenty-four “international”’ 
unions, shepherded by the American Federation, merely 
to call the strike. The money was contributed from 
twenty-four different treasuries, any one of which could 
cease support at any time. As the unions were mainly 
composed of skilled craftsmen, highly paid, who had 
really no grievance, soft spots developed from the start— 
notably among the Amalgamated Association of Iron, 
Steel and Tin Workers which claimed “jurisdiction” over 
about 50 per cent of the men in the mills, and which 
Foster accuses of profiteering against the strike. At first, 
to be sure, loyalty to the strike was strong, even among 
the skilled workmen; but the ultimate defection of the 
leaders of the Amalgamated brought disaster. The chief 
gain of the strike, from the point of view of the organizers, 
was that it revealed to multitudes of unskilled foreign 
laborers, hitherto ununionized, the power of organized 
action, and so paved the way for unionizing the industry 
as a solid block.® It also revealed the need of affili- 
ating the men on the railways that feed the industry. 
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The coal-miners have already an “industrial” union 
though they are hampered by the fact that many im- 
portant fields are not unionized. As a preliminary to 
their strike in 1922 they formed an alliance with the rail- 
way Brotherhoods* which, though loose in its terms, 
proved effective in action and is clearly inspired by 
the Triple Alliance in England, which has already 
twice narrowly failed of throttling the industrial life of 
the nation. 

Let us see what there is in this programme at its best 
—follow the Guildsmen, for the present, in assuming that 
the power of the industrial union would be wisely and 
beneficently used. The laborer who is now a “wage 
slave” would be a sovereign industrial citizen. If ever 
Guild Socialism became generally established, he and his 
fellows would be the ultimate power in control of all pro- 
duction, all distribution. That is only half the triumph. 
His home among his fellows of the shop would be an or- 
ganic part of a genuine community. His labor and his 
political life would be one. All the men over him would 
be chosen on the basis of daily knowledge and association, 
in the shop and out of it; their character and abilities 
would be obvious to the familiar daily glance, appreciable 
in all matters of immediate and vital concern—from the 
foreman to the controlling head of each industry. Poli- 
tics within the Guild would be as frank, as fresh, as cer- 
tain of result as in the ancient New England “Town 
Meetin’” under the wise and kindly but incorruptible 
Mr. Moderator. The golden dream of the Medieval 
Guild would be realized in the vastly more specialized 
interrelated and dynamic world of to-day—freedom to 

*New York Times, June 17 and Jun> 21. 
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live, to labor and to advance, each man to the summit 
of his capacities. 

This is not a mere Utopian dream but a conclusion in 
many respects warranted by actual experience. Party 
politics as now practised has little relation, apparent or 
actual, to the workaday interests of the laborers. In the 
presidential election of 1920 Mr. Gompers did his utmost 
to swing the labor vote against all members of Congress 
who had opposed his pet legislation, with results mainly 
negative and negligible. The skilled craftsmen of the 
Federation are Democrats or Republicans, and vote 
intelligently as such on the larger national issues— 
well knowing, meantime, that both parties will truckle 
to labor with equal servility when they must, and ignore 
it with equal callousness when they dare. Even in Eng- 
land, where the Labor Party has achieved an actual 
political power, there is still a strong tendency for work- 
men to split along the ancient party lines. Yet in Eng- 
land as here when the cause of labor is clear-cut it com- 
mands the utmost loyalty. Workmen will fight to the 
last ditch, starving themselves, their wives and their 
children in a strike that affects their jobs, the jobs of 
their fellows of the shop—above all their union and the 
principles of unionism. In a crisis that is felt to be real, 
the organized units of labor function with a directness and 
vigor elsewhere unknown in modern life. So will they 
do in politics, say the Guildsmen—and surely not with- 
out reason—when power springs from the vital organs of 
industry and is fitly vested in its great creative leaders. 
Thus far there is little difficulty in following the Guilds- 
men. 

To one question, as we have seen, the Guildsmen give 
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an answer that is confused and evasive. It is the crucial 
question—the position of the skilled and the educated 
workman. Both in England and here, not only managers 
and technicians but craftsmen have unmistakably regis- 
tered their answer. They do not want to be dominated 
by ignorant day-laborers. In our steel strike the defec- 
tion of the leaders of the Amalgamated was fundamentally , 
a protest against this danger. Thoughtful people every- 
where will recognize the menace which industrial democ- 
racy holds for the freedom of skill, the efficiency of man- 
agement—not to invoke the objections of the widely 
scattered owners of corporate wealth. In all our great 
industries, hitherto incomparably efficient and productive, 
would not leadership tend to the sorry estate of the 
political leadership we know too well? 

At its best, unionism has produced no captain more 
consistent and sincere than Samuel Gompers. The lower 
ranks abound in leaders of the jail-bird type of Sam 
Parks and Brindell in New York, of the building ring 
in Chicago. Only 5 to 10 per cent of the men, accord- 
ing to W. Z. Foster, attend union meetings; and by 
dominating these the crooked leader rises to power—or, 
as Foster urges, the radical “bores from within.” Waste 
and graft thrive under the rule of the demos. In abol- 
ishing “wage slavery” would not industrial democracy 
tend toward the reverse evil of a demagogue-enslaved 
“salariat’’ ? 

The Guildsmen say no—not when industry is democra- 
tized. Waste and graft are by-products of the old, ex- 
clusive, self-seeking unionism by trade or craft. The 
new unionism is compact, organic, inspired by the sense 
of common welfare. Daily life and daily labor inter- 
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penetrate; the shop is bound in organic unity with the 
state itself. Industrial patriotism would be as natural, 
as inevitable, as are selfishness, waste and graft under 
the old unionism—compact, organic, and vigorously 
functioning. Mr. Cole’s Self-Government in Industry is 
explicit on this point.* As to its vigor there can be little 
question. Yet a doubt remains—in which direction it 
would function. Would industrial democracy when or- 
ganized and intensified purge itself of the great evil of 
democracy, or would it redouble the malady? In a word, 
how would it deal with those qualified by ability and edu- 
cation to inform and direct it? 

The Guildsmen themselves have given us a lead. In 
an amazingly frank chapter of Labor in the Commonwealth, 
Mr. Cole, himself a quondam scholar of Balliol and don 
of New College, Oxford, characterizes the men who 
to-day compose the labor movement.t He does not 
agree with the older Guildsmen, that “there is a great 
reservoir of technical skill and administrative capacity 
in the ranks of the workers.” Without precisely intend- 
ing to do so, he clearly indicates that in modern life there 
is no “wage slavery” for the able—that on the whole 
liberty functions, enabling the workman of parts to rise, 
thus crowding the middle-class weaklings downward. 

The rank and file of labor, Mr. Cole says, are the resi- 
due of an incessant process of selection. “This selection 
begins in the elementary school.” Even as children, the 
laboring class is “lightly picked over” and “some of the 
most promising material”’ abstracted to fill the ranks of 
“the lesser administrators.” In the secondary school the 
picked children are definitely lifted above the sphere of 


* Chapter VII. Tt Pages 64 and following. 
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Hiatt origin. Those who remain go from the primary 
school to the workshop, and there the process of selection 
continues; bright boys are “singled out for special oppor- 
tunities,” such as “technical training,” and those who 
have capacity for organization and leadership are made 
“foremen or supervisors of one kind or another.” Thus 
the rank and file of workers “are necessarily a residue,” 
which is “inevitably lacking in many qualities—notably 
driving force and constructive imagination.” “That is 
why, in the Labor Movement, the men of initiative and 
ability are so often of unstable character, and the men of 
stable character so often of second-rate ability.” As for 
the middle-class volunteer leaders of the Labor Move- 
ment, “they have tended to be either ‘cranks’ or disap- 
pointed men.” The conclusion is as frank as the diag- 
nosis. “These are the materials out of which a new 
world has to be made!” 

Let us suppose that this new world has been made. 
How will it differ from the old? In two respects chiefly, 
according to the prophetic Guildsmen: There will be 
far greater freedom than under the present capitalist 
régime for workmen of parts to rise to the summit of 
their capabilities, and their careers will be unhampered 
by control from above, being responsible only to the salu- 
tary “democratic” will of their fellow workmen. Free- 
dom and democracy are two strong hands that wash each 
other. 

But do they? Does not the very perfection of this 
“picking over” imply a more completely “unstable” or 
“second-rate” residual? And will not this residual be 
more than ever amenable to the ‘“‘cranks” and “disap- 
pointed men” shaken down from among the brain work- 
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ers? Being a majority, of course, the combination of 
“residual” and “cranks” will rule. In a word, is de- 
mocracy the left hand of freedom—or is it a moist gorilla 
paw that grasps free manhood by the gorge? When the 
forces of “industrial democracy’’ are let loose, is any 
middle course possible between a genuine dictatorship of 
the proletarian and such a dictatorship as that of Nikolai 
Lenin? Surely it is a question that should give the in- 
telligent world a moment at least of reflection. 

It should, but as yet it is doing so very imperfectly. 
All too obviously our leaders in the church, in schools and 
universities, are deeply imbued with the new Socialism, 
as are numbers of their parishioners and pupils. So are 
many leaders in the labor movement and multitudes of 
the rank and file. The chiefs of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor are still of the old school; but at the Mon- 
treal convention in 1920 the Federation voted by an over- 
whelming majority for government ownership and demo- 
cratic operation of the railways, and they confirmed the 
declaration at Denver in 1921. In 1922 at Cincinnati 
they formed the alliance of railway and mine workers that 
functioned in the dual strike. Is their motive a belief in 
the Utopia of the Guild Socialists? Or is it merely a 
regard for the fatness of their pay envelopes under gov- 
ernment operation? Possibly they themselves could not 
say. Both are strong motives, the passion for an idea 
and the passion for improved material conditions. When 
they occur in conjunction, the path is blazed out that 
leads to revolution. 

{t is not merely the visionary, the radical, that has been 
fascinated. As a critic of the present phase of the In- 
dustrial Revolution the Guildsman is supremely a realist, 
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and in many respects his prophecy of the future seems 
inspired. Granting the validity of the Democratic Revo- _ 
lution, it is hard to see how we are to escape the logic 
of his conclusions. That, of course, the nation has never 
granted in any real sense; yet, scarcely less than the So- 
cialists, liberal-minded employers have seen truth in the 
critical diagnosis. And steadily, irresistibly, our indus- 
tries are integrating in nation-wide units, each with its 
need of free and efficient self-government. 

If we are to escape revolution, something must be done 
to make the lot of the factory workman more interest- 
ing, more humanly endurable. In the past, admittedly, 
the rank and file have been needlessly ground down, de- 
prived of a normal incentive in the day’s work; unques- 
tionably the way upward has not been sufficiently open to 
industrial talent. Under stress of war it became evident 
that reservoirs of energy undreamed of could be tapped 
by employers who appealed to the worker’s manhood, 
who allowed him a knowledge of the basic issues in his 
industry and a part in the general direction. A liberal 
humanity actually paid. The organic units of produc- 
tion functioned as never before. In a multitude of scat- 
tered works, elected representatives of the workmen were 
given a seat in the directorate, in some cases two seats 
and even three. That most interesting of sociologists, 
formerly a lumberjack and camp foreman, Mr. Sherman 
Rogers,** compiled a rough census of such instances. 
John Leitch in his Man-to-Man*™ outlines this so-called 
“democracy” in terms analogous to those of our Federal 
Constitution, and describes in detail several examples of 
strikingly successful operation. In the seven years since 
the Rockefeller interests coped with the Colorado miners 
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they have been converted to employees’ representation, 
and Mr. John D. Rockefeller, Jr., has made a significant 
confession of his new faith in the International Labor Re- 
view, published by the League of Nations. In view of 
this new development, Massachusetts has passed a law 
enabling a manufacturing corporation to admit to its 
Board of Directors one or more members nominated and 
elected by its employees and providing that “they shall 
have the same rights and powers and shall be subject: to 
the same duties and responsibilities as a director elected 
by the stockholders.” A movement is on foot, though 
progressing slowly, for creating a great workmen’s uni- 
versity for the education of promising men in the science 
and technic of their industries, in economics and sociology. 

In England, the ideas put in circulation by the Guilds- 
men have given to employee representation a form far 
more coherent and inclusive. Under the parliamentary 
Reconstruction Committee, a subcommittee was ap- 
pointed in 1917 which included employers, employees 
and economists. Its report,*® which bears the name of 
its chairman, J. H. Whitley, M. P., now Speaker of the 
House of Commons, declares that “labor should take 
part in the affairs of the community as partners rather 
than as servants” and to this end outlines a plan for the 
“vertical” as opposed to the “horizontal” or territorial 
organization of industry which bears a striking resem- 
blance to the plans of the Guildsmen. The trade or craft 
type of union is everywhere to give way to the industrial 
type. From the single factory upward, through the dis- 
trict council to the several national councils, each unit is 
to be ruled by a “joint standing industrial council .. . 
composed of representatives of employers and employed ” 
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Quite as the Guildsmen postulated, an industrial state 
is outlined, nation-wide and organic, the intrinsic might 
of which bids fair to be no less than that of the territorial- 
political state at its best. 

The Whitley Report was, in most quarters, enthusiasti- 
cally received. The war-time Government saw the vast 
advantage of being able to go over the heads of multifari- 
ous, interpenetrating and often conflicting trade-union 
organization to a central responsible head, and so adopted 
the Report without delay. Liberal-minded people every- 
where welcomed the added dignity and responsibility it 
offered to labor. Critics of the present political system, 
who found that the multitudinous responsibilities of 
Parliament and Congress eventuate in an all-pervasive 
incompetence, hailed it as the dawn of rational organiza- 
tion and efficient functioning. But the trade and craft 
unionists, who saw their ancient and hard-won power 
threatened, were non-committal where they did not 
openly demur. The Guildsmen, who had apparently so 
much cause for self-congratulation, positively raged. 

The resemblance between Guild Socialism and the 
Whitley idea is at best superficial and specious. Under 
the “democracy”’ of “industrial unionism,” the workers 
are not only to control their several industries on the 
basis of manhood suffrage but in effect to own them. 
The Whitley report does not contemplate making over 
to them the ownership or any decisive control; it does 
not postulate genuine democracy. The picking over of 
rank and file is to be more than ever complete and the 
picked men are to be given an ever larger share in man- 
agement; but ownership is to remain where it is. As far 
as possible wages and working conditions, and questions 
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of management in general, are to be settled in the light 
of all pertinent facts and in a spirit of whole-hearted, 
mutually helpful co-operation. In case of a deadlock a 
board of arbitration decides. But nothing is ultimately 
decided by vote of the rank and file. Like many anal- 
ogous American projects, the Whitley Report endeavors 
to reconcile labor with capital through the medium of 
the brain worker by applying knowledge, reason, and 
justice, and thus to allay the class struggle. Far from 
being a capitulation to Socialism it is a powerful antidote 
against it. That is why the Guildsmen rage against the 
Hon. J. H. Whitley, M.P. Ifindustrial democracy means 
anything, it means the rule of the demos, and the demos 
cannot rule what it does not possess. In the eyes of the 
Guild Socialist, the Whitley Report is a Grecian gift. 
The world of industrial leaders knows full well that, 
whatever the beliefs of the proletariat and of our pro- 
fessorial and clerical Guildsmen, absolute democracy and 
absolute freedom are at odds in industry as elsewhere. 
More and more as time passes the Whitley Report is ap- 
pearing in its true character. As the Guildsmen have 
“possibilized” anarchic Syndicalism, so this parliamentary 
committee were bent upon possibilizing the Guild. The 
contest, as it appears to-day, is narrowed to this issue 
between the socialistic, industrially democratic Guild 
and some functional organization of industry that gives 
scope to the primal Saxon individualism. There can be 
little doubt as to which of the two ideas is truer to our 
racial instincts, which of the two forces is stronger. 
Inspiring though Socialism has always been as a re- 
ligion of humanity, and drastic though the Guild idea is 
as a criticism of the existing social order, collectivist pro- 
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grammes one and all have had a curious unreality. It 
has been their fate to take over some fundamental error 
from the political system they sought to overthrow and 
thereby to be themselves rendered futile. The system 
of Marx and his immediate successors was founded on the 
idea of the territorial state which even then was, in point 
of fact, obsolescent. It required the revolutionary intel- 
lect of Fernand Pelloutier and Georges Sorel in France** 
and Daniel De Leon” in the United States to rouse So- 
cialists from that error. Likewise their successors, the 
Guildsmen, move and have their being in the ancient con- 
fusion with regard to freedom and democracy, which else- 
where is gradually abating. Pelloutier and Sorel had the 
Gallic clarity of mind to perceive that democracy is the 
irreconcilable foe of freedom, the inevitable oppressor of 
talent and distinction; and so French Syndicalism still 
leans toward anarchism, which is a conscious antagonist 
of democracy. But the English Guildsmen still think 
that freedom and democracy are, or may be, at one. 
They do not yet see that there are some things the 
majority must not rule—that there can be no freedom 
for the brain worker, and little indeed for any one, under 
the-sway of the demos. 

Nor is it clear that in the scope of nature there can be 
an absolute freedom such as the Guildsmen postulate. 
Their ratiocination is very simple. Mankind has achieved 
intellectual and religious freedom, political freedom; but 
mankind is still enslaved unless it achieves the greatest 
of all, industrial freedom! Whence came our freedom of 
thought and worship—was it not from the very decay of 
the old theology? We look back in horror at religious 
wars; but, to those who truly believed, the suppression of 
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heretics was far more vital to mankind than our recent 
suppression of the imperial German. Our stake was only 
the prosperity and dignity of this life, theirs an eternity 
of Heaven—or of Hell. Even our liberty-loving fathers 
stamped out heresy until the old theology crumbled, until 
the primum mobile of life ceased to be religious and be- 
came political And whence came political freedom? 
Did it not, by and large, come with the Industrial Revo- 
lution which ‘transferred the power over what is most 
vital in the state from the political to the economic or- 
ganism? The truth seems to be that an institution must 
itself decay and pass before release from its dominance 
is possible. Precisely in proportion as it is basic and vital, 
absolute freedom under it is humanly impossible. Man 
may nowadays think as he likes and worship whatever 
God he chooses with no fear except for the vague and 
problematic damage to his own soul. The state he must 
serve in time of peril; but he may vote for such rep- 
resentatives as delight him, or not vote at all, and the 
nation somehow endures. There is no such latitude in 
industry, and it is hard to see how there ever can be. 
The common run of men must work or they starve; and 
in modern life they must work as cogs in a vastly intri- 
cate mechanism. Some measure of freedom is possible, 
and it should, of course, be as great as may be—far 
greater than is anywhere known to-day; but even under 
industrial democracy it would have two inexorable limi- 
tations—the individual need of providing food and shel- 
ter and the common necessity that the wheels of indus- 
try be steadily oiled and driven. As the basic limitation 
upon political freedom is the common need of service, so 
the basic limitation upon economic freedom is the uni- 
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versal need of labor. The only logical revolt against the 
fact is, as the French Syndicalists perceive, anarchism. 

Under the Whitley scheme, the industrial fabric may 
rise to a parity of power with the political state, but in- 
dustrial democracy is repudiated in behalf of an industrial 
republic. Just how this republic will work out in detail, 
nobody pretends to say. In the English genius there is 
little scope’ for methods that are cut and dried, little 
tolerance for specific prophecy. Yet this much seems 
fairly evident. If the Industrial Revolution is to swing 
full circle, marking a clear advance in the progress of our 
institutions as the authors of the Constitution conceived 
them, it must somehow accomplish the Industrial Re- 
public. And if the Industrial Republic is to be sound 
and to function vigorously, it can only be by virtue of a 
sound and vigorous middle class. But of all elements in 
the nation to-day the middle class is the most pitifully 
shrivelled. What means have we to revive it? The na- 
tional panacea is education; but we are confronted by the 
sorry fact that educated folk do not reproduce them- 
selves—shrink steadily, inexorably, with each genera- 
tion. If the diagnosis of our leading Guildsman is cor- 
rect—to ignore for the moment more authoritative criteria 
—there is no inexhaustible well of native talent in the - 
ranks of the hitherto uneducated. The ship of the new 
state would ride in waters that are ebbing, always eb- 
bing. 

Here the woman of the middle class steps upon the 
scene, and in a new and fairer guise—not as a co-worker 
but as protagonist. With regard to her, the Guild So- 
cialist is abject in myopic materialism. In his eager but 
inadequate struggle with the problem of the middle class, 
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he ignores the thing that gives that class its ultimate im- 
portance and dignity. In all the literature of the guild 
there is no rustle of feminine drapery, no accent of the 
child—no thought of the middle-class home with its tra- 
ditions of character and culture and its power of passing 
them on. It could not be otherwise, exalting equality, 
democracy. 


CHAPTER IX ~ 
DEMOCRACY AND WOMANHOOD 


Tuer fact that the Industrial Revolution, while it has 
vastly enriched civilization as a whole, has oppressed 
and embruted the industrial worker, has long been fa- 
miliar—so long that the wrong is well on the way to be 
righted. No one has yet taken seriously the economic 
disestablishment of the middle-class woman. ‘True, she 
lives amid a diffusion of wealth and enjoyment such as 
the world has never known. But what if her advancement 
were bought at the price of the native instincts, the vital 
forces, of the middle class? What if, in this curious 
conflict of laborer and lady, the proletarian should tri- 
umph permanently? The main stream of American life 
and American tradition—the only stream that is pure 
and strong—courses through the lives of the skilled and 
the educated. What if it should trickle and run dry? 
It could only bode ill for the fabric of our civilization. 
First among the rights of the middle class is this, that its 
women shall lead seemly and fruitful lives; and it is first 
among the needs of the nation that those who are sound 
and able shall augment and transmit to the future the 
most precious of a people’s treasures. 

In point of fact, are we not filled with a vague fore- 
boding? As we read of the German menace in the days 
before the war, so now we read a lengthening list of books 


prophetic of evil—The Passing of the Great Race, The 
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Rising Tide of Color, Is America Safe for Democracy ? 
America: A Family Matter. Viscount Bryce in his elab- 
orate survey of modern democracies raises many grave 
questions that remain unanswered. The German is de- 
feated and, at least for one generation, subdued, but 
only to give way to a subtler, deeper menace. As of old, 
we mainly manage to shake off the spell of fear—yet with 
a difference. More and more, in the magazine article, 
in the daily press, in our own familiar conversation, we 
encounter the fateful phrase and tolerate it: “If civili- 
zation is to endure. .. .””, What can it all mean except 
that we have a deep and abiding distrust of our racial 
vitality and spiritual might? 

Something of our fatalism arises from the conception 
that, by an inexplicable law of nature, civilization is 
bound to recur in cycles, periods of high achievement 
alternating with periods of cataclysmic disaster. The 
idea seems warranted by the past of the race and his- 
torians tacitly countenance it. What has been will be! 
Yet evidence is accumulating that such fatalism may be 
unduly facile. Together with vastly increased wealth, 
the era of the Industrial Revolution has brought us 
vastly increased knowledge of nature and of society, 
vastly enhanced control over all vital forces. What if, 
in point of biologic fact, the recurrent decadence of the 
race is not an inevitable phenomenon? What if, in poinu 
of historic truth, a leading and perhaps dominant factor 
in each successive cataclysm has been just such a mal- 
adjustment of the social and economic forces of the na- 
tion to its vital needs as now confronts us—a maladjust- 
ment which knowledge and wisdom would have recti- 
fied ? 
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In its biologic aspect the problem of the catastrophic 
cycle is simple enough. Man is, saving his presence, an 
animal; and nowhere else in the animal kingdom do we 
find life subject to cycles. Countless species have dwin- 
dled to extinction. Many have remained stationary 
since the dawn of history, such as the honey-bee whose 
perfect state was described in its essentials by the an- 
cients. A few species have marvellously advanced—yet 
not through cycles of defeat. The story of these steadily 
advancing species is an object-lesson for cyclic man, plain 
to the casual glance. 

A fascinating chapter might be written of the unending 
progress of the eohippus.‘‘ When he appears in the 
geologic record, early in those tertiary times that finally 
saw homo sapiens, he was about the size of a fox- 
terrier. Precisely when he or his kindred was first taken 
in hand by man the sapient we do not know; but he 
grew amazingly in stature, in fleetness, and in strength. 
The horse of the Mongolian Steppes, the nearer ancestor 
of our horse, measures to-day, as one may see in the 
Zoological Park of New York, some twelve hands high 
—precisely four feet. What an advance over little 
eohippus! Wherever man became more sapient his 
horses waxed amazingly. In ancient Egypt the Arabian 
steeds of the shepherd kings, and later King Solomon’s 
“forty thousand stalls of horses for his chariots” must 
have already reached the stature of the modern Mon- 
golian. The horses of the Parthenon frieze were prob- 
ably reduced in scale to favor the artistic composition; 
in all likelihood the Greek horse, too, was as large as 
the Steppe horse of to-day. The horse on the so-called 
sarcophagus of Alexander the Great, probably Bucepha- 
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lus,” is almost as large as a polo-pony. As to the hackney 
city horses that drew toy chariots through the miniature 
streets of Pompeii, making the narrow ruts which amaze 
us to-day, we may be sure they were larger than the Par- 
thenon horses, larger than sculptured Bucephalus. Also 
through the Middle Ages, if we may judge by the steeds 
of William the Conqueror as we see them in the Bayeux 
Tapestry, the horse was steadily growing. A statute of 
Henry VII of England looking to the improvement of 
the breed mentions a brood-mare as thirteen hands high. 
To-day a polo-pony of more than fourteen hands is no 
longer a polo-pony but what we call a horse. If little 
eohippus could know that his race was destined to stand 
as many feet, almost, as he stood inches! Since Henry 
VII man has been very sapient—with regard to horses— 
and we have the massive Clydesdale on one hand and 
the thoroughbred racer on the other, each improving so 
amazingly in his separate line that almost every year 
brings a new triumph. And so we have come from the 
fox-trot of eohippus to the silken stride of Man O’War. 
In biology, surely, there is no reason why any stock, well 
cared for, should decline. 

Has homo sapiens not been properly cared for? It 
would seem so. In the cave of Cro-Magnon were found 
remains of men of the early Stone Age, the post-tertiary 
geologic period—six-footers with domed foreheads who, 
in both stature and brain capacity, were the equals and 
perhaps in advance of the average man of to-day. In 
his Men of the Old Stone Age*® Professor Osborn calls 
them, because of the glory of their physique and the 
originality of their art impulse, “Paleolithic Greeks.” 
“Artistic observation and representation, and a true 
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sense of proportion and of beauty, were instinctive with 
them from the beginning.” Their development, doubt- 
less, was in a cycle, like that of all their successors in 
civilization. Out of their interest in animals, both as 
their possessions and their prey, they set down for us 
many spirited drawings of horse, bear, reindeer, masto- 
don—but of themselves no line of true portraiture. So 
man has always been—self-ignorant, self-neglectful. In 
due course, something smote the Cro-Magnards—25,000 
years ago or thereabout, ten times farther back in the 
abysm of time than the Age of Pericles. The horses 
they loved and pictured survived them—and were carried 
still forward by their conquerors. Strange portent! 

As early as Plato, man’s care for what he has and 
neglect of what he is was clearly noted as fatal to wel- 
fare and virtue—and has ever since been mainly disre- 
garded. So time and again homo sapiens has arisen to 
pinnacles of wealth and power, of intellect, art and morals, 
only to be dashed down, crushed out, extinguished. In 
the Stone Age the Cro-Magnards are a solitary phenom- 
enon. In the dawn of history the Greeks stand similarly 
alone in their vastly greater splendor. Never since has 
their stature of mind and of spirit been equalled—never 
even approached, except perhaps in the nineteenth cen- 
tury. It is the melancholy conclusion of anthropologists 
that in twenty-five thousand years the human race has 
not advanced, either in stature or in brain power. 

We of to-day, however, stand in a new place of power. 
Where Plato could conceive of human biology only in the 
physical and crudely empyrical terms of the breeder of 
game birds and dogs, Darwin, Mendel, de Vries and Gal- 
ton have given us keys to the mystery of our heredity 
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—mental and spiritual as well as physical. Where Plato 
stood isolated in a brief historic movement, with no con- 
ception of the possibilities of progress and with scarcely a 
suspicion of the cyclic cataclysms of history,>” we have 
grasped both conceptions. Potentially, at least, we are 
masters of the future. 

As yet, to be sure, our control over the fate of the 
race is fumbling, groping. As to horses, dogs, and cattle 
we have records exact and definite—even as to pigs and 
chickens. But as to ourselves we cannot even say with 
certainty whether we are advancing or declining. The 
Cro-Magnard folly lives on! A gentleman farmer, for 
some legal reason, wanted to know just when his eldest 
daughter was born. Family tradition being vague, he 
happened to remember that it was on the same day as a 
certain Jersey heifer—and by means of the records of 
his stock association he removed all doubt. Actually, 
we exercise a sharper supervision over the plants and 
bulbs that enter our country than over the immigrant 
humans. One would think that, merely from our cher- 
ished point of view of abstract science, a vital record of 
the nation, mental and psychiatric as well as physical, 
would be vastly interesting, affording not only biologic 
data but essential materials for sociology. But we have 
no national stock-book. The proper study of mankind 
is man; but in human practice propriety is infrequent. 

We have, however, certain standards that should 
enable us to gather and surmise. According to our tra- 
ditional and most cherished tenets, the world is fortunate 
as never before. Except for its present setback, it is 
richer than ever. It is much more democratic. For 
the first time in history the future depends upon the 
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} 
collective wisdom of all the people. Nor has our doc- 


trine of equality blinded us to the need of education. 
Quite freely we admit that if the nation is to endure and 
advance its citizens must go to school—be educated out 
of equality to the top of their various bents. So we have 
compulsory. attendance in the grammar schools and a 
system of free high schools and state universities which, 
for the money spent on it and the numbers that make 
use of it, is unapproached in the modern world—in- 
finitely beyond anything the world has hitherto known. 
Like the polls, our classrooms are thronged. But are we 
rich in virtue as in things material? Are universal suf- 
frage and compulsory schooling, even when sustained by 
education highly privileged, advancing the life of the 
spirit ? 

Among others, Viscount Bryce has wrestled of late with 
this problem—confining himself, as was the way of the 
nineteenth century, to the political as opposed to the 
sociologic and biologic point of view. In writing Modern 
Democracies, he mainly suspended judgment; but when, 
at the Institute of Politics at Williams College in 1921, 
he contemplated democracy as the controlling force in 
international relations, the balance visibly trembled. 
Of Mazzini’s high hopes of political liberation, he re- 
marked that “the behavior of free peoples, under re- 
publican as well as under monarchical forms, has not 
verified them.” Nor has democracy developed lead- 
ership. As the mass of citizens increases, he said in 
effect, the ratio of leaders decreases. Nor yet is it true, 
as many have assumed, that the cause and the era are 
everything, the leader nothing—that if there had been 
no Napoleon, no Bismarck, no Cavour, others would 
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necessarily have risen to do their work. “Broadly speak- 
ing, the people are what their leaders make them.” And 
the world of to-day is leaderless. He was thinking, of 
course, of a league or association of nations. “Can hu- 
man nature in the members of many civilized nations be 
raised to and sustained at a higher moral level than it 
has yet attained?” The question had a sadly negative 
inflection. ‘European peoples have been groping in the 
dark for the last few years.” As our guest, Viscount 
Bryce refrained from commenting upon our own chaotic 
counsels; but it was clearly his view that on both sides of 
the Atlantic the vision of democracy is blurred, the will 
of free nations perplexed and halting.* *”. 

It has not always been so; the phenomenon is, in fact, 
new and rather startling. Under the first French republic, 
four young generals appeared, of very great and appar- 
ently equal promise. All except one were killed, but that 
one was Bonaparte. Wherever the liberating spirit of 
the era touched the nations—in Italy, France, and Ger- 
many, as in the England and America of the eighteenth 
century—great leaders arose who found a host of worthy 
followers, and together they opened noble highways of 
progress. Some of them, as Napoleon and Bismarck, 
recklessly abused their power; but they all marked signal 
advances for their nation, from which there was no re- 
turning. Of late we have had a world convulsion, the 
mightiest in history; but in all the embattled democ- 
racies has any great leader arisen, any great movement— 
in warfare, in statesmanship, even in the realm of politi- 
cal thinking? Alleyne Ireland has summed up that ex- 
perience in a sentence as humorous as it is critically pro- 


*New York Times, July 31 and August 3, 1921.1 
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found: ‘The War compelled the United States, as it had 
compelled Great Britain and France, to abolish Democ- 
racy for the duration of the War, in order that when the 
War was won the world might be made safe for the kind 
of Democracy which had to retire into the remote back- 
ground while the world was being made safe for it.” ** 
The regression of the twentieth century from the great 
era of the nineteenth could not be more graphically ex- 
pressed. 

In the past such a victory as we of late achieved has 
generally been followed by a period of jubilant confidence, 
of striding progress. Why are we downcast? Possibly 
it has occurred to us that if we had had leaders, even if 
we, the people, had been capable of understanding the 
comparatively wise men among us, we should have fore- 
seen the German menace—and, by facing it manfully, 
averted it. What we have accomplished by war, at in- 
finite cost and sacrifice, was well within the statesman- 
ship of an association of intelligent nations intelligently 
led. We know in our hearts that, when the conflict was 
upon us, the nations blundered egregiously, squandering 
their resources and wasting their strength in jealous dis- 
sensions and divided leadership. At best we barely 
escaped with our skins. Except for one fact, free France 
would have fallen in 1914—and free England as soon 
thereafter as the Germans could launch from French ports 
the terror of their submarines. The saving fact was that 
the Germans, with all their skill and foresight in material 
things, were no less stupid in their greed and arrogance 
than we in soft complacency. Rightly speaking, was 
there any victory—or was it only a defeat of the nation 
that was blinder and more incompetently led? Now that 
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we again have peace of a sort, we need above all things 
stability and constructive statesmanship. For the first 
time the thing is possible which our wise men have 
dreamed through the centuries—a firmer union of the 
nations, dedicated to the enlightened self-interest of 
brotherhood and peace. But our leaders faltered. The 
glorious future was lost in an abyss of national distrusts, 
personal ambitions, and party politics. Of all the men 
brought forward by the war, Lord Bryce could name only 
three as possessed of light and leading, and those from 
the outskirts of our boasted civilization—Masaryk, 
Venizelos, and Jan Smuts. 

A certain antagonism between democracy and enlight- 
ened leadership has of late become generally recognized. 
An increase in the mass of citizens means a lowering of 
the common denominator of intelligence, so that a states- 
man must be not only great and wise in himself, but must 
have the additional faculty, almost equally rare, of im- 
posing his leadership upon men who are not quite capable 
of understanding him. Lincoln himself owed more than 
we often admit to the fact that, being of the common 
people, the common people followed him—not so much 
by their reason and insight as by the sheer instinct of 
like for like. A public career is ceaselessly menaced by 
the fate of Aristides the Just. When Theodore Roosevelt 
betook himself to the South American jungle, to leave 
there his youth and his strength, it was consciously and 
avowedly to escape a revulsion of crowd psychology. “TI 
must get out and away,” he said to a friend. ‘The peo- 
ple are growing tired of me.”’ A similar and more craven 
fear obsessed Lloyd George when he launched his Khaki 
Campaign, and Orlando when he demanded Fiume—nor 
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was Clemenceau wholly the world-statesman when he 
wrested impossible terms from Germany. 

Thus far we have viewed democracy from the political 
point of view of those who originally championed it— 
among whom was Lord Bryce himself, as he rather rue- 
fully acknowledges. The failure pervades also the fields 
of art, science, letters. We of the English speech patron- 
ize the nineteenth century, smile derisively at the mid- 
Victorian; but has the generation now passing produced 
anything comparable? It should have done so, for it is 
the ripest fruit of the democracy we laud and cherish. 
We have, of course, only rough standards of measure- 
ment. Among American universities Harvard once grad- 
uated distinguished men in notable numbers. But not of 
late. Thanks to the democratization of education during 
the latter part of the nienteenth century, the president of 
the university signed the sheepskins of as many young 
men as all his predecessors back to 1636; yet as against 
the multitudinous worthies of the past—from the Adams 
family in politics; Bancroft, Prescott, and Motley in his- 
tory; Asa Gray and Shaler in science; Emerson, Holmes, 
and Lowell in letters, down to William James—Presi- 
dent Eliot’s graduates included only one leader of the 
higher order, and he was no New Englander—Roose- 
velt. This fact was pointed out by a Harvard graduate. 
In the same period many other universities doubled and 
redoubled their numbers. Can graduates of any of them 
tell a different story? Have democratized Oxford and 
Cambridge any one to compare with the great English 
poets and scientists and statesmen of the nineteenth 
century ? 

It may be said, of course, that leadership is not indis- 
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pensable—that a nation can survive and go forward with- 
out great statesmen, great scientists, philosophers, and 
men of letters, if only the mass of citizens is sound in 
character and intelligence. Is it not in the nature of 
democracy to advance, not through single spies, but by 
battalions? So fixed is our belief in the diffusive power 
of education that until quite recently few have ever asked 
this question. To-day it rises everywhere. Is the na- 
tion as a whole, the great mass of democracy, capable of 
carrying forward, even of sustaining, the civilization 
erected by the nineteenth century? If it is not, then 
indeed we are on the steep downward way the Romans 
once trod, the Greeks, the Persians, the Egyptians—the 
descent that cyclic man has taken unnumbered times, 
back to the “ Paleolithic Greeks” of Cro-Magnon. 
Thanks to the war, we have here a considerable body 
of data, the beginnings of a national stock-book—thanks 
to the war and to Professor R. M. Yerkes, who brilliantly 
seized a great opportunity. When our army was drafted 
the men were submitted to a mental test. From a purely 
statistical point of view, the results were in a measure 
vitiated by the fact that the prime object was not scien- 
tific but an intensely practical mobilization for war. The 
tests had to be applied very rapidly. But when every 
deduction is made the results are vastly significant. 
Thus an officers’ training-school, recruited from college 
men, found that of those who scored grades A and B in 
the mental test eight-ninths won commissions. Of those 
who scored grade C, only one-half won commissions. Of 
those who scored C — or D, seven-eighths failed to get a 
commission—and most of these failed to become even 
non-commissioned officers. When it came to sorting and 
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organizing the draft men, the officers in charge reported, 
in overwhelming numbers, that the tests afforded them a 
very valuable index of the ability of their soldiers. That 
they faithfully indicate qualities of character and lead- 
ership is not claimed. Many cases are on record in which 
men who score high grades are morally weak, nervously 
deficient. But Professor McDougall *° gives reason to 
believe that to a very considerable extent the tests do 
indicate moral quality also. 

Of the various methods of summarizing Colonel Yerkes’s 
results the following is, for our purposes, the most readily 
intelligible and significant. It must be kept in mind, 
however, that the seven groups indicated by letters do 
not represent equal steps in measurement. Thus the 
“A” group of highest mentality, as Colonel Yerkes has 
been kind enough to inform me, “was so defined in terms 
of score that not more than 5 per cent would fall in that 
category.” In other words, the groups were made to 
correspond to normal army groups of commissioned and 
non-commissioned officers, privates, etc. The percentages 
fall as follows: 


A. B C+ Cc C— D D—&E 
44 9 164 25 20 15 10 


“A” men are “of high officer type when they are also 
endowed with leadership”; they have “the ability to 
make a superior record in college.” They are only 4144 
per cent of the whole. Class ‘““B” includes “many men 
of the commoner officer type’”—men “capable of an 
average record in college.” They are 9 per cent of the 
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whole. “C-+” men are mainly of the non-commissioned 
officer type, with an occasional man whose power of lead- 
ership fits him for a commission. They are inferior col- 
lege material, and more numerous than “A’’ men and 
“B” men combined—1614 per cent. ‘“C” men are the 
largest single group, 25 per cent. They are an “excellent 
private type, with a certain amount of fair non-commis- 
sioned officer material”’; but they are “rarely capable of 
finishing a high-school course.” “C—” men (20 per 
cent) are, as privates, usually “satisfactory for work of a 
routine order only” and of “low”’ intelligence—average 
grammar-school material. “D” men (15 per cent) are 
of the lower order of privates and of grammar-school 
pupils. ‘“D—” men are sometimes “fit for regular ser- 
vice” but in school they “rarely go beyond the third or 
fourth grade.” Together with the “E” men, they 
“contain many of the moron grade of feeble-minded- 
ness.” *® Thus only 1314 per cent of the draft men were 
good college material, and only 1614 per cent good high- 
school material—30 per cent in all. Seventy per cent 
were incapable of a high-school education; of these only 
a little more than a third—25 per cent of the whole— 
were good grammar-school material. Another table 
records that 47.3 per cent of the draft men were of a 
“mental age’’ of twelve or less. 

Colonel Yerkes carefully noted that “undoubtedly the 
intelligence of the draft is somewhat lower than that of 
the country at large.’”’ A number of able men, “consider- 
ably more than one to every three of the draft,” must 
have been ‘‘exempted to serve as officers or in some essen- 
tial industry.” There was, however, ‘‘also selection at 
the lower end of the scale,” of men physically or men- 
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tally incompetent. “This selection tends to offset the 
selection at the upper end, although presumably it does 
not completely counterbalance it.” The men tested 
thus become “approximately a representative group, 
which is presumably, however, a little lower in intel- 
ligence than the country at large.” *° The often repeated 
statement that half the American people are technically 
morons is for many reasons unwarranted; but writing 
in the autumn of 1922, Colonel Yerkes said: “There is 
no question whatever about the fact of high prevalence 
of low-grade intelligence.” 

The number of the obviously and hopelessly unfit is 
equally startling as a comment on democratic institutions. 
During the war the Chief of the Section of Neurology 
and Psychiatry, Dr. Pearce Bailey,*! estimated, on the 
basis of his records of the draft men, that there are well 
over 350,000 male defectives in the United States—of 
males and females, almost three-quarters of a million. 
Of these, according to a government estimate,*? not more 
than one-tenth are in institutions; the rest wander loose 
in-the community, many of them voting as cheerfully as 
the horde of their superiors, the C —, D and D — men. 
By the army tests of literacy (a very different thing from 
the census test, which leaves each citizen free to depose 
as to his culture and attainments), one-quarter of all 
Americans (24.9 per cent) are illiterates*-—that is, are 
unable “to read and understand newspapers and write 
letters home.” These also, or a vast majority of them, 
are cheerful voters. 

Thus for the first time we have a scientific record, 
however rough, of the collective intelligence of the peo- 
ple upon whom the future of our democracy depends. 
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Under the institutions by which we live, the vote of a 
majority is the most sacred of all things, as it is the most 
decisive. The army tests explain as nothing else could 
the character of the great mass of our legislation—and 
legislators. Clearly something more is requisite to a 
nation than even the most democratic institutions, the 
most advanced universities. With “battalions” such 
as these, and the corresponding paucity of the “single 
spies” of progress, the future of our highly complex, 
acutely scientific and specialized civilization is, to say 
the least, problematical. 

In the present deficiency of great leaders, and indeed 
of able followers, a peculiar interest attaches to the 4144 
per cent of first-rate officer and university material, an 
interest scarcely less great to the 9 per cent of second- 
rate material of the same kind. Only 1314 per cent of 
Americans are really capable of a college education! Is 
this crust of our democracy gaining or losing in num- 
bers? We'shall not know precisely until we have another 
mental census; but such meagre statistics as we have are 
not cheerful. Over a decade ago it appeared from class 
reports that Vassar graduates had on the average only 
one child. Harvard graduates, who included an unusual 
number of men inheriting wealth, averaged one child 
and four-tenths. Statistics reported in August, 1921, 
from Harvard, Yale, Smith, and Barnard give approxi- 
mately the same result. As Dr. C. B. Davenport has 
shown,?° if the Harvard of the future were limited 
to the sons of Harvard men it would shrink in half a 
dozen generations from 5,000 to 250; that vast and an- 
cient institution would have to close its doors. It is an 
interesting paradox, this, that the one great safeguard 
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which democracy has invoked, education, progressively 
devours its children like Chronos of old, diminishing them 
by almost one-half with each generation. 

The sober truth is, of course, that the fault does not 
lie with the university. If it did, the case would not be 
so difficult. The fault lies with our economic and social 
system. Those who are educable and educated are so 
handicapped by the time required for a college course, 
by the meagre returns of a life of brain labor and the 
penalizing of family life by taxation, that youth is gone 
before they can marry and middle-age has come before 
even the successful among them can support a normal 
family. Not the university but the nation itself is de- 
vouring the line of those capable of sustaining its higher 
activities and bringing them forward. 

This, then, is the cause of the middle-class woman 
against the State—that it has, albeit unintentionally, de- 
prived her of the normal life of her kind. Whose cause 
is it that the nation has sterilized those very homes that 
should be the shrines of all its fairest traditions, an 
abounding and eternal source of citizens well-born and 
well-bred ? 

“Democracy,”’ say the Socialists, “is the inexhaustible 
well from which the nation draws its resources, human, 
economic, social, spiritual. All these are comprehended 
in democracy and only in democracy!” The words are 
from 8. G. Hobson’s National Guilds.* But the doctrine 
is not primarily Socialistic. Are we not ourselves as a 
nation dedicated to the proposition, self-evident to 
Thomas Jefferson, that all men are created equal? 
Clearly, this proposition stands in need of repair. 

* Page 213. 
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Sensible people, of course, have glossed the doctrine of 
equality as applying not to individuals but to classes— 
or, rather, as militating against arbitrary class distinc- 
tion; it is only “before the law” that men are equal. 
Native ability, we have assumed, is distributed impar- 
tially through the various orders—being proportionately 
frequent, of course, in those that are more numerous. 
Thus if the educated class fails to reproduce itself, its 
place will be taken by others who rise from the prolific 
masses. Something of the established traditions of con- 
duct and riglt living may be lost, but there will be a 
compensating gain in an upward flow of strong, new 
democratic blood. Those who reason thus are not 
abashed by the fact that the native American stock of 
the older immigration is steadily declining in numbers 
and ability; they look for the future of our country to 
immigrants, now mainly from the south and east of 
Europe, who swarm upon us when we let them at the 
rate of a million or so a year. 

The Boston Committee on Immigration issues A Little 
Book for Immigrants. The foreign-born and their chil- 
dren in the city, it says, number two-thirds of the entire 
population. Of these only about one-half come from 
English-speaking countries—mainly from Ireland. The 
rest come chiefly from the south of Italy and the Jewish 
peoples of central and eastern Europe. The Little Book 
is full of helpful knowledge. There are precise directions 
“where to go” to secure a visiting nurse, care for im- 
beciles and drug addicts, treatment for children’s teeth. 
“Nobody in Boston,” the Little Book declares, “need be 
without food or clothing or a place to sleep.” Friendly 
counsel abounds, especially about education. “Go to the 
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Art Museum. Go often. See every part of it!” The 
foreign-born and their children, it says, are already in a 
vast majority; “‘a few years from now” the city will be 
“what they make it.” The “children” are learning. A 
gentleman of the Back Bay was of late rudely crowded 
out of his seat in the car. An acquaintance in ward poli- 
tics said, kindly and affably: ‘Never mind, sor; these 
are the lads that relieve you of all the throuble of govern- 
ing the country.” Why should any one care? Not only 
Boston but democratic America as a whole believes 
in education—and are not our universities crowded 
as never before, even in the flood-tide of the nineteenth 
century ? 

This belief in education as the saving grace of democ- 
racy is not without warrant of experience. Through 
most of the nineteenth century in all progressive coun- 
tries liberal institutions worked amazingly well. But it 
is now beginning to appear that there was more than 
education in the fact, more than democracy. Through- 
out long ages the great mass of men had been held fast 
in the strait-jacket of class distinction, the able as well 
as the incompetent. Of a sudden, freedom came; in 
Napoleon’s exultant phrase, the way was open to talent. 
The result was an effervescence of strong new life 
such as the world has seldom seen. But all too soon 
the wine ceased to spume and sparkle, became flat. Was 
it a mistake to assume that the bubbling could continue 
indefinitely? Was the supply of the abler sort of men 
strictly limited—the masses remaining, as always, inert? 
Lord Bryce—who quite ignores this vital, as opposed to 
the merely political and institutional, aspect of the situa- 
- tion—notes a signal decline in the supply of new men of 
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the higher character during the latter part of the old cen- 
tury, dating it precisely in both France and England. 
Those dates, as it happens, mark also the full flowering 
of democracy. 

In the United States we have seen much the same phe- 
nomenon, and not merely among university graduates. 
New England was once our national “brain orchard,” 
Virginia the mother of many able men in addition to 
Presidents. To-day, except perhaps in great cities, the 
old stock is manifestly decadent. Even in cities it is 
shrinking, absolutely as well as relatively. Most of the 
vigorous blood was drawn off to the Middle West. This 
in turn had its brief period of efflorescence—Howells, 
Eugene Field, James Whitcomb Riley and his amiable 
band of Who’s Hoosiers. In the realm of practical affairs, 
able men have set up a counter migration from the West 
to Eastern cities; but they are relatively few, and with 
the possible exception of Herbert Hoover, they are not 
of a very high order. By and large the native blood is 
becoming static, stagnant. In certain industries—the 
steel trade and the railways—a few Americans of the old 
stock still rise from the ranks; but in the farming districts, 
where the native American still preponderates, we hear 
less and always less of the farm boy who wins fortune 
and fame in the city, more and more of the stagnant life 
of those who have remained up country. “New” men 
are of a very different origin and character. 

Throughout the-free nations of the North Atlantic, ar- 
bitrary class distinctions have ceased to exist, for all time 
let us hope; but the triumph of democracy is slight, the 
evidence for equality negligible, if the population is once 
more, or is powerfully tending to become, stratified in 
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classes. For in a free world, it would seem, such strati- 
fications are permanent. 

Concretely the question is just how men of potential 
power are distributed socially. Here again the army 
tests throw a flood of light. A separate tabulation of 
mental ratings was made by trade or profession, ranging 
upward from C—. The gradation was precisely what 
common sense, unhampered by equalitarian dogma, would 
have foretold. The lowest group includes, in ascend- 
ing order: laborers, general miners, teamsters, and bar- 
bers. The “C” group includes twenty-one of the more 
skilled trades from horseshoer and bricklayer up to auto- 
assembler, ship-carpenter and telephone-operator. The 
“C+” group included nine occupations requiring man- 
agerial power and education, from concrete construction 
foremen and stock-keepers up to army nurses and book- 
keepers. The “B” group is mainly professional—dental 
officers, mechanical draftsmen, accountants, civil engi- 
neers, and medical officers. In group “A” a profession 
stands alone—the army engineer, flower of the graduates 
of West Point.*° In a word, the strata of intelligence 
correspond with amazing precision to the occupational 
strata. “How can he get wisdom who holdeth the 
plough?” asked Ecclesiasticus. ‘He shall not be sought 
for in public council nor sit high in the congregation.” 
The nineteenth century thought otherwise, setting down 
the son of Sirach as an unduly superior person. But in 
one respect we are advancing; we now know that even 
with the utmost freedom, the most lavish aid of education, 
the ploughman is generally—as the scientists say, “sta- 
tistically”’—doomed to follow his plough. 

From all present indications we are likely to owe a 
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further revelation to the mental tests—that “statistically” 
not only the ploughman but his children are doomed. 
Records, already numerous, which have been gathered 
in the schools show that the mentality of the new genera- 
tion corresponds closely with that of the old. Highly 
characteristic are the results obtained by Miss A. H. 
Arlitt of Bryn Mawr and quoted by Professor McDou- 
gall.*° In the primary grades of a certain school district 
she tested 342 children. The occupation of the parents 
corresponded as follows with the “intelligence quotient” 
of the children: 


PATERNAL OCCUPATION: I. Q. OF THE CHILDREN: 
So VOTE ETI ae a i eS ey 125 
Semi-professional and higher business............ 118 
SUMTER CTY af) > st ia be Seas ea Ae ee ac 107 
Semi-skilled and unskilled labor................. 92 


The higher grades of intelligence, it is true, are occa- 
sionally found in the lower strata; but not often. Dr. 
Clara Chassel conducted tests of the children of a num- 
ber of schools, including Horace Mann School in New 
York, and reported that high intelligence is “approxi- 
mately five times as frequent”? among children of men in 
the higher occupations as among children of men in the 
lower.* 

One hope remains, and only one. The foreigners to 
whom Boston is turning over her future with seeming 
cheerfulness come from nations that have been historically 
oppressed—from Ireland, south Italy, Poland, Russia. 
The same is true of other great cities, notably Chicago 
and New York. The immigration, it is true, comes 


*New York, Times, July 30, 1921. 
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mainly from the class of manual workers; yet it is still 
possible that opportunity, educational as well as material, 
will discover in the new masters of our democracy a 
wealth of ability in citizenship comparable to that which 
the liberating movement of the nineteenth century re- 
vealed in the nations of the north and east of Europe. 
Apparently it is not to be. Miss Arlitt discovered that 
the average intelligence quotient of the school children 
she examined corresponded as closely to their nationality 
as to the occupation of their fathers. The quotient of 
the 191 Americans she examined was 106; of the 80 
Italians, 84; of the 71 colored children, 83. More ex- 
tensive and precisely similar results were obtained by 
Major Yerkes from the draft men. The following table*® 
shows the percentage of those in the different nationali- 
ties that scored grades A and B. 


donetland.cws. aed. ewe teak Ws Chie Bre Ware Mapa 19.7 
SCOTS SEL Ste ieic endo ec at es Ja et 13.0 
W ite tiPalts ia aes ee a aati aes 12.1 
NI) E85 Va RR CBr pial Fe EE gay en ae Tk 10.7 
MURMNIAS Sh ony «re ns oo Eee nd os okt hae 10.5 
CRORMDAE Ne es et ee, ea ees en, oe cere 8.3 
Denmare vs i. Sara AR et oe ae 5.4 
WORN gta kG <a gie as, Set ena tanec gon A a 4.3 
INGE ENE A oe cc eevee g Ie Ser lacs ae EN, Kg Be coe 4.1 
EG ee Neier a a 2 ae Ree Rey ee eke 4.1 
IAAL TOFOUNTY COUDTTIOS. 0. ree atc os Pots 4.0 
SUNIEKOY oc owns oe aap CC ea 3.4 
RUBLE oh. OLE. Te ie ae eee ae 3.4 
PGS Ais ska Stale. Rate eee ak 
NrReOB TS 23 tins. caulitth, Seeley. ueeie Cee neh aot 2.1 
DPSS ree R \iukes Rony Saati Sw asus Raoul CES Oh. Cees 8 
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It will be seen that, with the exception of Belgium (the 
representation of which was small and perhaps not 
characteristic), all northern and eastern countries stand 
high above the southern and western in number of first- 
rate intelligences, and that of the Nordic group Ireland 
is lowest. England, which has a clear lead over all other 
countries, has almost five times as many as Ireland, over 
seven times as many as Russia and Greece, over twenty 
times as many as Italy, and almost forty times as many 
as Poland. In the “well” of our new immigration, 
manifestly, there is little hope for the future. 

Yet among Americans of the older immigration the 
stratum of the highly educable and educated continues 
to shrink by almost one-half with each generation. This 
is something more than race suicide; it is limited, as it 
seems, to a class. In the lower orders of occupation and 
intelligence, children are born in normal and more than 
normal numbers—and we continue to tax the middle 
class sorely to provide for their physical welfare and their 
education. It is only the well-born and well-bred who 
are vanishing, the brains and character of the nation. 
How far the process has already gone we shall never 
know. It was almost twenty years ago that Theodore 
Roosevelt popularized the idea of “race” suicide. Fifteen 
years before that, the rapid extinction of the elder stock 
had been clearly noted by sociologists, and noted as a 
phenomenon dating from the first great rush of immigra- 
tion in the middle of the nineteenth century, which turned 
back the native American from manual labor, cramped 
his life and sterilized it.1* During and since the late war 
the process has been vastly accelerated by the economic 
burdens of the middle class. Only one thing is certain. 
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If the 1314 per cent of Americans who are still capable of 
a college education continue to shrink by half with each 
generation, our democracy will very soon produce a new 
kind of equality—the equality of a people who, except 
for vanishing remnants of the abler stock and an increas- 
ing fringe of imbeciles, will be of the grammar-school 
type of intelligence. Then indeed, even though with uni- 
versal-suffrage and the utmost freedom, we shall have a 
government of the proletariat. 

Something of the kind is already upon us. The mu- 
nicipal elections of 1921 gave us, so to speak, our political 
intelligence quotient. In New York, four years before, 
about the most vigorous and enlightened administration 
in the history of the city had been overthrown because, 
in the paths of official duty, Mayor Mitchel had encoun- 
tered local antagonism and religious bigotry; above all 
because he had sought the counsel of experienced, intelli- 
gent and public-spirited citizens. He was overwhelm- 
ingly defeated for re-election. The administration of his 
successor, though not positively dishonest, was by far 
the most obviously wasteful and incompetent in modern 
memory, deeply injurious to all the real interests of the 
people. When Mayor Hylan stood for re-election his 
new opponent was of the same stripe as the late Mayor 
Mitchel and was supported by all the organs of patri- 
otism and intelligence. But the Tammany candidate 
had impressed himself upon the community as ‘Honest 
John,’”’ champion of the five-cent fare (with which his 
office had nothing to do), Jupiter Pluvius of fire-plug 
baths in midsummer, protagonist of a rabbit-brained 
scheme for municipal buses—in a word, as “the friend of 
the people.” He was re-elected by an unprecedented 
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majority of 417,000. In both campaigns high character, 
thorough knowledge, expert ability, and the support of 
all organs of intelligent opinion proved a positive handi- 
cap. 

This phenomenon was repeated throughout the land 
wherever there are foreign colonies, or indeed men of the 
elder stock, congested in cities. The array of new mayors 
—from one point of view, the motliest crew that ever 
enlivened politics—had all the same political intelligence 
quotient; they duplicated with monotonous precision 
Mayor Hylan’s warm-hearted futility, ignorant preten- 
sions, and tolerance of law-breaking. The menace is 
serious and cannot be fully realized without passing our 
civic dignitaries in brief review. 

The candidate in Buffalo, Frank X. Schwab, was a 

brewer under criminal indictment. He “featured”? his 
campaign with a promise that he would go to Washington 
in person and fight for a modification of the Volstead act 
permitting beer. As a preliminary to that expedition he 
promised to abolish the Police Dry Squad. He was tri- 
umphantly elected, but instead of going to Washington 
he was held in Buffalo by the federal Attorney and made 
to pay $10,000 for violations of the Volstead act. 
_ In Cleveland, Fred Kohler was known to fame as a 
former Chief of the Police Department who had been dis- 
missed from his post by the Civil Service Commission on 
charges of conduct unbecoming to an officer. The charge 
was filed by Newton D. Baker as Mayor. Far from ex- 
plaining his past, Mr. Kohler did not make a single 
speech, relying on his reputation as a friend of the peo- 
ple and on a house-to-house canvass. Though opposed 
by all responsible organs of opinion, he was elected. 
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Lew Shank of Indianapolis began life as a clog-dancer, 
and has returned to the vaudeville stage at intervals 
ever since. He is also known as an auctioneer and as a 
farmer. His nomination found him in the rustic guise. 
He said: “I’ve got 350 chickens, all with the gapes, 
doggone ’em; about 25 pigs, nearly all of them with the 
cholera; half a dozen calves—the rest died because I 
gave them too much skimmed milk; four goats, 1 billy 
and 3 nannies. Believe me, a farmer earns his money !” 
Playing up this evidence as to his fitness for civic life, 
he entered the campaign resolutely but without illusions. 
“T know that I will not receive the support of a single 
newspaper in Indianapolis. I know they will all jump 
on me.” They jumped. They fought Mr. Shank to 
the last ditch, regardless of political affiliations. But his 
fame as a farmer-laborer carried him through—that and 
sweet memories of his political past. For once before 
when a candidate he had sent a carload of watermelons 
into the negro district of the Athens of the Middle West. 
He was elected by some 20,000, the largest majority ever 
given in Indianapolis. 

In the advancing city of Youngstown, Ohio, Mr. G. L. 
Oles launched his campaign as a personal advertising 
venture, apparently with no hope of being elected. His 
platform was deliberately chimerical and sensational. 
He promised impossible feats of gouging the rich with 
taxes. He demanded that the street-car service be dis- 
continued and a system of buses installed. He promised 
to dismiss the entire police force if it did not mend its 
ways to suit him, and to permit “spooning” in the city 
parks under protection of the night cop. But even this 
shrewd advertiser had underestimated the folly of the 
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municipal voter. Oles ran far ahead of the candidates 
of both Republican and Democratic organizations. 

In Chicago there was no election, but during election 
week Mayor Thompson gave a taste of his long-familiar 
quality in a pronunciamento against Herbert Hoover and 
his Unemployment Conference. “This is a capitalistic 
move with the following objects: A blacklist, a refusal of 
charity to American union laboring men, a drive against 
union labor, a conspiracy to lower wages.” In point of 
fact, Secretary Hoover, being confronted by Samuel 
Gompers and his henchmen, had been obliged to forego 
attacking the problem of unemployment at one of its 
chief sources, the continuance of war-time wages; yet in 
spite of this handicap he had made the only intelligent, 
systematic and really effective drive to afford work for 
the idle which the world has yet seen, reducing the num- 
ber of unemployed by over 1,000,000. Of course Mayor 
Thompson was aware of this, as were also all well-informed 
union men. But His Honor was also aware that cries of 
conspiracy and capitalism would warm hearts that are 
cold to the achievements of economic intelligence, cold 
even to such relief of misery as is accomplished by the 
impersonal forces of statesmanship. 

Of all our cities Boston most nearly triumphed in the 
ordeal. It is true that Mayor Curley is a jailbird, having 
served sixty days for a fraud practised during a civil- 
service examination; it is true that he promised impos- 
sible five-cent fares and gained great kudos from the fact 
that the opponents he most conspicuously denounced 
were friends of intelligent government. But his plurality 
was less than 3,000, and he would not have been elected 
except for a split in the opposition. Yet Curley, there he 
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stands! If Boston is really serious in the determination 
to fit its immigrant population to rule it, it must find 
some means of dealing with them besides providing food 
and shelter for the needy and urging one and all to go to 
the Art Museum, go often, see every part of it. 

Time was when the shame of our cities was graft, a 
plundering of the public by able if unscrupulous men. 
That evil has been measurably abated. But in its place 
has arisen a new shame, the disqualification of able pub- 
lic servants by the mere fact of their ability. Of the two, 
this new shame is infinitely more perilous. Under com- 
petent leadership, corruption can be checked; but the 
future of that nation is dark which chooses as its repre- 
sentatives only those who are endeared by human folly 
and frailty. For in proportion as marked ability, pro- 
fessional equipment and the disposition to enlist en- 
lightened citizens in the service of the municipality 
have become a handicap in political life, the affairs of 
our municipalities have become increasingly vast and 
complex—comprehensible only to men and women of 
exceptional mentality exceptionally trained. 

Our electorate is for the most part not positively dis- 
honest, perhaps not deeply infected with the more viru- 
lent class hatred. But we are obviously far indeed from 
achieving the intelligent, high-spirited republic of our 
national aspiration. Only a thin and steadily narrowing 
margin separates us from the unchecked rule of the prole- 
tariat. When that fails, we shall have these C and C — 
men in the presidential chair at Washington. 

You may know the ideal republic everywhere, even as 
so briefly developed in Greece and Rome, by one sign 
and by one sign only. Men of the abler stock rise in a 
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generation or two from any level of citizenship to any 
height. In the great mansion of the nation there are 
broad stairways from floor to floor, upon which the ener- 
getic and the morally erect ascend freely—and the in- 
competent inexorably descend. In the happy republic, 
the only republic that can ever endure, blood like water 
seeks its level—and finds it. For the tragic collapse of 
Greece and Rome many reasons have been alleged—the 
blunders of democracy and the tyranny of the rich; a 
wasting of the best stock in senseless warfare and a de- 
cline in its birth-rate; inequitable and excessive taxa- 
tion; frivolity and debauchery. They are all comprised 
in a single phenomenon, once more in evidence to-day— 
the destruction of the ably energetic and aspiring middle 
classes; for they, and they only, are able to govern a 
nation with justice to all orders, to unite the people 
against senseless war, and to cultivate the arts of peace 
without its corruptions. And you may know the ap- 
proaching end of a cycle in human development by this 
sign: When the alert and vigorous citizen rises in the 
scale of living, his line ceases. It is as if an ogre grips 
his children, the flower of the race, and they vanish. 

In only one respect does our plight differ from that of 
countless dead nations; but that may yet prove decisive. 
The history of thousands of years warns us; we know 
what we are—and what we may become. Nineteenth- 
century science has placed us in the seat of control. 
The institutions framed by the Fathers still stand, al- 
most in their integrity; the spirit of Washington, Hamil- 
ton, Lincoln, Roosevelt, is still potent if we will only take 
heed. One thing is lacking and only one, leaders of in- 
telligence to guide us, of force to rule us—not the force 
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of conservatism, straining always backward, but the force 
of enlightened conservation leading forward in the mani- 
fest paths of progress. Somehow, and very soon, we 
must quit:the quagmire of democracy for the mountain 
trail of the republic. 

Who shall lead us upward? Of late a new force has 
been liberated in the political world. No cause could be 
greater than this one; and when our women are given a 
great cause, as they have shown, they are supremely 
effective. The purity and strength of the nation is pecu- 
liarly their responsibility; for through them all life is 
transmitted, the polluted as well as the pure, the noble 
in spirit as well as all that is base. Until to-day the 
middle-class woman has been oppressed, pitifully thwarted 
and stunted. To-morrow, if we are fortunate, she will 
be prophet and priestess of the future. It used to be 
said that the greatest waste of civilization was in the lives 
of women who are imprisoned in the non-industrial home 
created by the Industrial Revolution. Already they have 
made their way to the market-place and forum, and not 
a few of them with a new vision of what is to be done 
there. 

They alone have the time and the strength. The In- 
dustrial Revolution has seen to that—being perhaps not 
as blind as we have imagined; being in fact so subtle and 
far-reaching in its purposes that our poor thought has 
lagged rather painfully behind it. For what other reason 
was merely material labor forced out of the home—im- 
posed upon machines and upon the duller order of men? 
Why are women of the middle class given education, 
training, leisure—if not that they may pursue, with 
ardor unquenchable, their exclusive and all-important 
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function? What has been called the greatest waste may 
yet prove the salvation of all that is vitally and spiritually 
precious. 

_ The task is not a light one. Somehow the human mind 
must be made free of the fetich of equality and illumined 
with the spirit of freedom. Nor can it be the old free- 
dom, the freedom of that time when it seemed enough to 
throw off the yoke of a tyrant. The freedom of the 
future must be inspired by something more than the in- 
dividual pursuit of life, liberty, happiness; it must be shot 
through with the nobler ideal of service to the nation 
and to the future of the world. Not only our women but 
all our people must be inspired by a new vision of human 
co-operation, social progress. That vision is already 
taking form about us, fashioning its own substance of 
reality, beckoning the eager spirit forward. It cannot 
be followed too soon or too far—if we are to save the 
white horses of civilization, escaping the fate of Cro- 
Magnards. 


CHAPTER X 
THE NEW FREEDOM 


WuEN the ever-abounding Hilaire Belloc announced the 
failure of the House of Commons and the desirability of 
a return to “monarchy,” the world he has so often 
shocked and mocked was prepared to be disastounded. 
And in fact it proved that, having observed the President 
of the United States in war and in peace, Mr. Belloc de- 
fined his new monarch, who was to supersede His Britan- 
nic Majesty, as an executive elected for a term of four 
years or so. This sentence from Modern Democracies 
likewise astounded nobody—but for other reasons, which 
the lover of forehanded statement may surmise: “If it 
be improbable, yet it is not unthinkable, that, as in 
many centuries impatience with tangible evils substi- 
tuted democracy for monarchy or oligarchy, a like im- 
patience might some day reverse the process.’” Yet 
the sentence is amazing in its import; for Lord Bryce 
was in his youth an ardent advocate of the then liberal- 
izing movement and had spent a long lifetime, and a 
critical talent of the first order, in surveying democracy 
in the flesh and in most sympathetically interpreting it. 
These are but random instances of a phenomenon widely 
notable. 

In America, of course, monarchy in Lord Bryce’s sense 
of the word is unthinkable—or aristocracy in any form 
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tience with tangible evils,” what remains? In moments 
of doubt it is our custom to hark backward to the voice of 
the Fathers. One word has for over a century been slip- 
ping out of our vocabulary, and that is a curious phenom- 
enon because when the Republic was founded it was the 
mightiest of all. Why do we, who talk so much of equal- 
ity, so seldom speak of freedom? Doubtless because we 
regard ourselves as having achieved it definitively. But 
have we? If impatience with tangible evils does away 
with democracy, something of interest must surely hap- 
pen to our freedom. The conviction that we possess for 
all time the great gift of the Fathers stands in need of 
scrutiny. 

A people long dazzled by the brilliant pen flourishes 
with which the Declaration of Independence begins have 
too often failed to read further. Yet it was not Jeffer- 
son’s “glittering generalities” of equality, democracy, 
that fed the flames of passion against that other King 
George. The offenses for which the Fathers denounced 
their sovereign were specific: “For cutting off our Trade 
from all parts of the world:—For imposing Taxes upon 
us without our consent :—For depriving us in many cases 
of the benefits of Trial by Jury.... He has made 
Judges depend on his Will alone for the tenure of their 
offices.” That is the gist of it: a stand for legal and, so 
to speak, constitutional right—the traditional freedom 
of Englishmen. To most of the signers, as their own 
‘words show, democracy was a term of scorn; if they had 
any clear doctrine of equality it was that an Englishman 
in the colonies was as good as an Englishman at home. 
In their way they proved this—and ever since we have 
enjoyed the freedom for which they declared. Or, rather, 
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of late years we have not really enjoyed it. Tangible 
evils have swarmed upon us and we are very impatient. 
What are these evils precisely, if not a new servitude—a 
servitude that cannot be thrown off except by achieving 
some strange, new freedom? 

Workmen have long cried out that they are “wage 
slaves” —and we shrug, as at some familiar trick of 
rhetoric. Have they not a vote like the rest of us, being 
represented as well as taxed? Have they not jury trial 
under judges appointed by their chosen representatives 
—often elected directly? If anything threatens their 
liberty, surely the Constitution affords redress—the wis- 
dom of the Fathers. ... Yet multitudes continue to 
be bound for long hours to the hideous monotony of feed- 
_ ing machines, bound for life to the dull squalor of indus- 
trial towns, subject to the hiring and firing of sometimes 
ruthless employers. And that is not the worst of it— 
being rather the best. In cycles of something like peri- 
odic regularity long stretches of unemployment come— 
when wife and children go hungry, a squalid crew yet 
somehow loved; when strong hands that itch for even the 
dullest labor hang idle, except that now and again the 
fists clinch. And from time to time comes war, to in- 
tensify the racking of the factory, redouble the subse- 
quent weight of unemployment. Labor, certainly, has 
sought a new freedom, snatching eagerly at every phan- 
tom: greenbackism, the single tax, populism, free silver, 
co-operative production—and now Guild Socialism. For 
almost a century it has endured an Odyssey in the search, 
wandering pathetically but none the less heroically among 
phantasmagorical shapes of terror and false hope. 

Less adventurous leaders, meantime, have steadily or- 
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ganized to resist this thing that seems slavery—but not 
in any manner contemplated by the Fathers when they 
drew up the instrument of our freedom or sanctioned by 
the ancient law. Merely to form a union against oppres- 
sion was, at first, illegal; it was a combination in restraint 
of trade, a conspiracy—and it was vigorously prosecuted 
as such. The union is, indeed, a portentous innovation. 
Even to-day many skilled American workmen distrust 
it. They distrust it as a close corporation which exacts 
exorbitant fees from the neophyte and heavy dues from 
all members; which imposes arbitrary fines and wasteful 
restrictions upon skill and efficiency; which calls ruinous 
strikes, often for reasons best known to power-loving, 
graft-loving leaders. If the “free’’ American stands for 
his freedom, his legal right to work when and where he 
sees fit, the union thwarts him, and by means not at all 
to be distinguished from conspiracy—sometimes hound- 
ing him without mercy from city to city. Yet the vic- 
tim is powerless. The “free’’ American employer feels 
himself no less sorely put upon. Incessantly he is beset 
by “organizers” who seize every opportunity to enforce 
the closed shop—depriving him of his right to make free 
contracts with his workmen and subjecting him to igno- 
rant and often ruinous dictation from outside union lead- 
ers. Yet if he insists upon his legal right to search out 
and discharge such employees as join the union, clamor 
rises against him in which even the more liberal capital- 
ists join; he is denounced as an “autocrat,” a “slave- 
driver,” a “Czar.” 

Not only are unions and unionism for the most part 
extra-legal, and therefore potentially tyrannical; the 
shrewdest union leaders have consciously striven to keep 
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them so. Experience with a thoroughly legal use of in- 
junctions has taught them to abominate judges. Ex- 
perience of a thoroughly sound interpretation of our law 
has taught them to distrust all litigation. Even courts 
of arbitration, as liberal-minded arbitrators themselves 
are beginning to recognize, too often fail to render essen- 
tial justice. Lacking a legal code to fit the new organiza- 
tion of industry, the rights of labor seem anomalous and 
are deeply perplexing. The upshot of arbitration is too 
often an empty compromise. What remains to labor but 
the right to strike? That is a weapon destructive to em- 
ployee as it is to employer; in the long run it involves the 
whole community in waste and suffering hardly less 
ruinous than that of unemployment and of war. Yet 
they cherish the strike as the Fathers used to cherish 
what they called the Palladium of Liberty—and mean- 
while continue to press the shackles of unionism alike 
upon the constitutionally free workman and the consti- 
tutionally free employer. 

This extra-legality of unionism has a relation as yet 
unexplored to American freedom. Let us consider a 
modern instance. After the war when the Government 
- turned back our railways to their owners, it provided in 
the Transportation Act a Railroad Labor Board to medi- 
ate between the men and their employers. One of many 
perplexing decisions was rendered in the case of a railway 
that had discharged two subordinate officials for joining 
the Brotherhood. The railway thought that its man- 
agerial force should preserve a loyalty undivided. The 
Labor Board, which is composed of representatives of 
“employers,” “employees,” and ‘the public,’ ordered 
the men reinstated, with compensation for lost time. In 
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its ruling is a passage highly notable: “The Board is fully 
aware of the Supreme Court decisions [that a corporation 
has a right to discharge employees as it sees fit], and has 
no disposition in any way to question the soundness of 
these decisions.” It granted freely that under the 
Transportation Act it had no power to enforce its rulings. 
Such being the case, it admitted, the legally minded 
might argue that it was in duty bound to render decisions 
in accordance with law as interpreted by the Supreme 
Court, leaving it to the duly authorized powers to enforce 
them. This it refused to do because, if it held to “the 
strict legal rights of the parties . . . the disputes could 
never be solved.” * Its reason for this is noteworthy— 
the rights of the public. It said that “the public inter- 
ests demand continuous and uninterrupted operation of 
the transportation lines” and that, in order to prevent a 
strike, it felt obliged to render its decision, not in accor- 
dance with legal right, but “in a just and reasonable man- 
ner.”’ Thus justice, reason, and public interest alike con- 
sisted in setting aside a solemnly reiterated verdict of the 
Supreme Court of the United States. It sounds like 
madness, but there may be method in it. 

The basic fact is that unionism is a thing alien to the 
spirit of our law, undreamed of in the ancient industrial 
order out of which that law evolved. It is of the new 
world and, if it has new dangers, it has also a world of 
new advantages. When we are in the throes of indus- 
trial strife we denounce the strike. Occurring in any of 
the basic industries or public utilities—in the coal-mines, 
the steel trade, the railways—it may paralyze the eco- 
nomic life of the nation, threatening each of us with fire- 

* New York Times, September 17, 1921. 
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less homes in winter, with slow starvation. In war time 
labor holds a power such as few tyrants have ever pos- 
sessed, not only over the wealth of the nation but over 
the heart and soul of it—as when, in 1916, the Brother- 
hood leaders, stop-watch in hand, so insolently demanded 
the Adamson Law, on pain of cutting short the flow of 
supplies to England and France. Before the menace of 
such a power is it not comprehensible that the Labor 
Board tried to apply the rule of reason? Yet for the 
most part, let us remember, it is not as a menace that we 
know the unions. In the long run of our safer moments 
we acknowledge that, by means of union and strike, labor 
has raised itself out of something very like slavery—that 
un-unionized laborers and anti-unionists themselves have 
profited signally through unionism in justly increased 
wages, in more human working conditions and in all free- 
dom of living. If we had to choose between the Labor 
Board’s disregard of the Supreme Court and the extinc- 
tion of unionism, with a return to the old servitude, 
would any liberal and humane spirit hesitate? Because 
of its long beneficence far more than because of its an- 
archic power, we have cause to deal reasonably with 
unionism. 

The extra-legality of unionism coupled with a claim 
for reasonable indulgence is only one of several similar 
contradictions into which our freedom has fallen. The 
power of corporate wealth also transcends the ancient law. 
Ever-widening integration of industry gave rise to gigan- 
tic combinations of capital that too often crushed in- 
nocent competitors and extorted profits from the public. 
The labor unions and the farmers especially felt them- 
selves aggrieved. Yet those practices of tyranny existed 
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without the ancient law or eluded it. So we had the 
Sherman Act of 1890 forbidding “restraint of trade” by 
contract or combination—an effort to apply the old 
common law against conspiracy to quite new conditions 
and institutions. 

The end of this attempt is not yet; but its progress is 
none the less notable. Two landmarks are especially 
significant. The Trans-Missouri decision of 1897 de- 
clared in effect that all contracts or combinations in re- 
straint of trade are, without exception, illegal. The Sher- 
man Law was to be construed as written, whatever the 
effect on the industries and the prosperity of the nation. 
Justice White, who dissented, maintained that, notwith- 


standing the language of the act, Congress could not have | 


intended to embrace all contracts, but only such as were 
in “unreasonable” restraint of trade—a view that had 
been taken in the early stages of the case by Judge Riner 
in 1892 and by Judge Sanborn in 1893. This opinion 
Justice Peckham, who spoke for the majority of the 
court, vigorously combated. To admit the rule of reason 
was to resort to the hybrid, the extra-constitutional device 
of “judicial legislation.” “It may be that the policy 
evidenced by the passage of the act will, if carried out, 
result in disaster to the roads.... These considera- 
tions are, however, not for us. If the act ought to be 
read as contended for by the defendants, Congress is 
the body to amend it, and not this Court by a process 
of judicial legislation wholly unjustifiable.” From the 
purely constitutional point of view it is difficult to see 
how this reasoning can be denied. Yet the situation it 
created was so dangerous, so sure to “result in disaster” 
to the great, new fabric of our industry, that thereafter 
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the Government refrained, for the most part, from dras- 
tic enforcement of the Sherman Law. 

The Standard Oil and the Tobacco Companies presented 
problems that could not be evaded. In 1911 the court 
ordered the dissolution of both—avoiding, however, 
measures that would prove destructive. Thus the Stand- 
ard Oil Company of America became Standard Oil com- 
panies of some thirty-five States—a merely legal process, 
by which, as presently appeared, its nature and its powers 
were not essentially altered. It actually gained in effi- 
ciency by reorganization in regional units—and its di- 
rectors profited in the new stock manipulation. The 
means by which the statute was tempered is deserving of 
note. The decisions were written by Justice White, who 
had become Chief Justice; they declared that the statute 
“evidenced the intent” to forbid only such combinations 
as “unduly restrain” trade. By this paraphrase of ‘“un- 
reasonable” as “undue,” the Standard Oil and Tobacco 
decisions preserved some semblance of consistency for the 
court even while they prevented the Sherman Law from 
“resulting in disaster”; but much may be said for the 
view of Justice Harlan, who found the persuasive subtle- 
ties of his colleague little more than an attempt to make 
black seem white and white black. Much may be said, 
also, for Justice Peckham’s contention that if the Sherman 
Law is to be construed according to the rule of reason 
authority to that end must be explicit and come from 
Congress. The fact is that the Supreme Court assumed 
that extra-constitutional power which the Railway Labor 
Board now covets, the power to enforce the rule of reason 
—“judicial legislation.”’ 

A strict interpretation and a drastic enforcement of the 
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Sherman Law would have relieved the nation forever from 
the profiteering of trusts, from all predatory competition 
—but only by destroying the new commercial structure 
entire. As matters stand, our industries are free from 
that ultimate peril; but the court’s very reasonable if 
perhaps undue assumption of a power to improvise legis- 
lation has plunged them into a miasma of doubt as to 
what is and is not the law—a doubt which goes far toward 
paralyzing initiative. Just as we reached our industrial 
maturity and were face to face with the competition of 
England and Germany, the commercial energy of the 
nation was put in shackles. 

Then came an episode at once comic and tragic. Farm- 
ers and laborers, who had rejoiced at the promised curb- 
ing of the “trusts,” found that the Sherman Law mili- 
tated equally against their own combinations in restraint 
of trade—unions and co-operative societies—which were 
their only weapons against the oppression of capital. 
So we had the Clayton Act of 1914, amending the 
Sherman Law—which exempted the laborer once more 
and extended the exemption to the farmer, though in 
terms so vague that their meaning is still in doubt. This 
was widely denounced as class legislation; but, strictly 
speaking, is there any question of classes? Is either the 
Sherman Law or the Clayton Act—or, for that matter, 
the earlier legalization of labor unions—anything more 
than an attempt, however instinctive in purpose, vague 
in its provisions and clumsy in execution, to fix the bounds 
of freedom, the scope of initiative, as regards a phenom- 
enon new and strange to us, the industrial group? 

The conflict between anarchy and reason has of late 
been manifest also in our political organization. Official 
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Washington is involved in a perennial dilemma. Is, or 
is not, the group interest to be recognized? President 
Wilson organized his first Industrial Conference of Oc- 
tober 1919 by groups—labor, the public, capital. An 
initial difficulty arose from the fact that “the public” is 
not a group-at all, but only the entire nation. The inter- 
mediate salaried folk, though in one sense a group, are 
not organized and so could not properly be—at any rate, 
were not—represented. But the omission proved negli- 
gible. Labor and capital were quite sufficient to show the 
futility of irresponsible parley by groups. Their rights 
and their “freedom” are not determined by laws adapted 
to their new needs—are, in fact, sorely cramped by laws 
that are outworn; so the struggle between them has 
always been essentially anarchic. They fell upon each 
other wi et armis ; the peace conference blew up with a par- 
ticularly lurid fulmination from Samuel Gompers. The 
second Industrial Conference of the following December 
was organized on a studiously “national” basis. A very 
able plan was evolved for the study and arbitration of 
industrial differences. But at this threat of legality Mr. 
Gompers blew up once more, making precisely the same 
noise as an individual that he has made as a group. In 
the Unemployment Conference of 1921 a fatal clash was 
avoided only by ruling out all remedies that affected the 
war-time gains of organized labor.* 

When the disarmament conference was projected, 
various group leaders announced themselves, like Barkis, 
as willing. President Harding issued a vigorous state- 
ment against group representation, being at that very 
time sorely harassed by “blocs” in Congress. Explicitly 

u* New York World, September 28, 1921. 
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and officially he declared that the Administration would 
oppose “‘class”’ or group organizations if what they advo- 
cated was contrary to “the benefit of the people as a 
whole.” He added that to admit them to a hearing was 
“unstatesmanlike.” * 

This idea was in many minds. Senator King of Utah 
elaborated it in a Sunday “magazine” article.t Admit- 
ting that some agents of groups were honest, aiming only 
to explain their cause for the necessary enlightenment of 
Congress, he assailed the increasing tendency toward 
“lobbying”’; declared that legislators are “not delegates 
but representatives” of their constituents and are in 
honor bound to work for the good of “the nation as a 
whole.” Admirable doctrine! But he admitted that he 
was quite unable to draw the line between the honest in- 
formant of Congress and the nefarious lobbyist. He did 
not even attempt to distinguish between illegitimate 
group interests and group interests that are at one with 
the general welfare. Governor Miller of New York con- 
tributed a generalization deeply perplexing. He admitted 
that organizations such as those of laborers and farmers 
are “necessary,” but added that “their sole justification” 
is “economic.” ‘When they seek to exert political power, 
they attempt that which is hostile to American institu- 
tions and is certain to result in their own disadvantage.” 
From the point of view of the Fathers no exposition could 
be more sound. A major portion of Washington’s Fare- 
well Address inveighs against sectional and partisan in- 
fluence. The framers of the Constitution never dreamed 
of the political parties that have long swayed our Govern- 


* New York Herald, September 10, 1921. 
t New York Times, September 11, 1921. 
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ment. Their point of view, however, is not and really 
cannot be the point of view of Governor Miller, of Senator 
King, of President Harding—of any of us. It is a point 
of view to which, inevitably, we look backward—from the 
twentieth century to the eighteenth. And in that far 
vista we see—or, rather, we strangely overlook—many 
organized economic groups that have, as a mere matter 
of fact, found not “disadvantage” but signal and vital 
gains through “political” action—gains for themselves 
and generally for the nation as a whole. 

Farmer and laborer are pre-eminent in this. Both have 
permanent bureaus at Washington magnificently housed 
and headed by officials whose salaries range upward to 
$25,000 a year. Both have procured the institution of 
governmental departments headed by a member of the 
President’s Cabinet. Was the establishment of the De- 
partment and the Secretary of Agriculture, the Depart- 
ment and the Secretary of Labor, wholly the result of 
“economic”’ action, untinged by any exertion of political 
power? The answer is a laugh. Bankers, merchants, 
and employers of labor have from the very first swayed 
government to their own interests—if also, in the long 
run, to the interests of the nation. For the present their 
power is waning: but they have a Chamber of Commerce 
at Washington which is also not without political influ- 
ence, and besides a national Department of Commerce 
with no less a man as Secretary than Herbert Hoover. 
Groups of suffragists and prohibitionists, also perma- 
nently installed, have each forced through an amend- 
ment to the Constitution of the United States—assuredly 
not without the exertion of “political” power. The name 
of such organizations is legion and their success in influ- 
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encing legislation is, as you will, a portent or a promise— 
possibly both. Congress is fairly riddled with “blocs” — 
the labor bloc, the farmer bloc, the tariff bloc, the cotton 
bloc, the sugar bloc, the lumber bloc, the dyestuffs bloc. 
By ever-shifting combinations they obliterate party lines, 
pass vicious minority measures, hamper and defeat legis- 
lation to which the Administration is solemnly committed 
—in a word, make political sincerity and clear national 
leadership impossible. All this was obvious from. the 
start of the Harding Administration—was the occasion of 
the present discussion. It had, in point of fact, been 
observed by the observant through many administrations. 

What has not been so clearly perceived is the basic 
change in our national life of which all this is an outward 
sign. When the Constitution was framed, the country 
was mainly agricultural. Its manufactures were almost 
exclusively those of the industrial household, with its 
forge, its tannery, its smoke-house, its loom, its candle 
moulds. Such commerce as existed was of the simplest— 
the exportation of cotton and tobacco, the importation 
of a few social luxuries—and was in the hands of indi- 
viduals or, at the most, partnerships. We were, in fact, 
a nation of individuals, with no industrial group larger 
than the firm and the family; and so our economic and 
social thinking, the whole fabric of our law, was individu- 
alistic. Territorial sections there were, but only three 
of them—the North, the South, and the Frontier; the 
needs of any one of these, and consequently the needs of 
the nation as a whole, could be seen at a glance by the 
normal legislative intelligence. Though Washington gave 
warning against sectional conflicts he apparently thought 
them, as in fact they then were, amenable to sound coun- 
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sel. Except for the invention of the cotton-gin and the 
impetus it gave to agriculture in the South, even slavery 
would have held no menace. The coming of a struggle 
between rich and poor was first divined, though vaguely, 
by Jefferson, in the last years of the eighteenth century. 
In brief, the possibilities of the Industrial Revolution were 
a sealed-book to the Fathers, one and all—or all except 
Hamilton, whose great report on Manufactures of 1791 
passed mainly unread and wholly unheeded. To-day the 
sectional divergences persist—have been multiplied and 
intensified by a century and more of vigorous growth.** 
A wholly new factor has been added, predominant, de- 
cisive—the industrial structure which engages half our 
population, produces over half our wealth. Far from 
being uniform, simple and comprehensible, as was the 
agricultural life of the thirteen States, the life of to-day 
is infinitely complex, based upon a highly specialized 
knowledge, scientific, economic, commercial. It involves 
acute new problems of industrial freedom and human lib- 
erty. It is, moreover, organized in distinct and highly 
essential units—the more basic of them, such as the meat- 
packers, the coal-mines, the steel trade, the railways, 
being integrated on a virtually national scale. 

That any mind to-day should comprehend the needs 
of the nation, in all its essential parts and as a whole, is 
quite impossible. If Congress contained a considerable 
proportion of progressive business men, of technicians 
and engineers, of economists and sociologists, the outlook 
would be not quite so black; but it is mainly composed 
of lawyers—who by temperament and the nature of their 
profession tend to be backward-looking. The measures 
it instinctively favors are legalistic, conservative—re- 
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actionary. If, as in the Clayton Act and the legislation 
forced through by the farm bloc in 1921-1922, Congress 
deals with the new and forward-looking needs of a group, 
it moves sullenly, without vision, without conviction— 
obeying the lash of lobbyists who, with almost equal 
blindness and lack of conscience, are bending“ political” 
power to achieve “economic” freedom. Where the na- 
tion requires deep knowledge of present conditions, a 
constructive view of the future and dynamic action, the 
legal mind looks past the world of to-day back to the an- 
cient law—to the phrases rather than to the vision and 
the intent of the Fathers. 

_ That is, as it seems, the disposition of Viscount Bryce 
—and of Mr. Belloc, though with mitigations. Perceiv- 
ing that the social-industrial fabric is out of joint, con- 
vinced by the war of the fallacy and futility of democ- 
racy, they despair also of freedom—or, rather, they ignore 
it—seeing the only possible remedy in those ancient and 
long-exorcised evils, “oligarchy” and “monarchy.” It 
cannot be said too often: the gift of the Fathers was not 
democracy but freedom; and that is what we must 
achieve again to-day or, under the stress of social ex- 
asperation and economic strife, the vastly complicated 
civilization we have erected will collapse, plunging us 
into anarchy. 

In order that any “group” shall make its cause under- 
stood, even dimly, it is needful that it shall have a bureau 
at Washington; in order that understanding shall give 
rise to wise and decisive action it is indispensable that the 
group shall exert political pressure. Without such pres- 
sure the economic status, the freedom, of every one of 
the infinitely complex and sensitive groups in the national 
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life is liable to be cramped and stifled—and with it the 
individuals who compose the group. How is any Con- 
gressman to know, how can the “lobbyist” himself be 
certain, at what precise point the cause of his group 
ceases to be that of “the whole nation” and becomes a 
merely selfish interest? Neither business men nor Con- 
gressmen. are casuists, psychologers; if they were they 
must needs despair of such a problem. 

This much’seems certain: In the modern world “free- 
dom” stands in need of a new interpretation. The old 
interpretation was never more luminously stated than by 
Noah Webster—not as the venerable lexicographer he 
became but as a young, vigorous and enkindled advocate 
of the Constitution of the United States—in 1787, when 
it sorely needed advocates.* Yet he wrote with his 
crystal-clear mind for definitions. The essence of tyranny 
he found in “power” to oppress, the essence of freedom 
in the power to resist oppression. ‘In what then does 
real power consist? The answer is short, plain—in 
property. ... A general and tolerably equal distribution 
of landed property is the whole basis of national freedom.” 
Of the Industrial Revolution he knew and could know 
nothing. Of the possibilities of commerce he had an 
inkling but no more. The only conceivable oligarchy, 
the only conceivable tyranny, must be based upon a con- 
centrated ownership of land. ‘The power of entailing 
estates is more dangerous to liberty and republican govern- 
ment than all the constitutions that can be written on 
paper, or even than a standing army.” Make entail 
forever impossible and that danger will vanish. “In an 
agricultural country, a general possession of land in fee 
simple may be rendered perpetual, and the inequalities 
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introduced by commerce are too fluctuating to endanger 
government. An equality of property, with a necessity 
of alienation constantly operating to destroy combina- 
tions of powerful families, is the very soul of a Republic. 
While this continues, the people will inevitably possess 
both power and freedom ; when this is lost, power departs, 
liberty expires, and a commonwealth will inevitably as- 
sume some other form.” 

This identification of freedom with a distribution of 
landed property “tolerably equal” sounds strange to our 
ears—almost as strange as the Labor Board’s insistence 
upon extra-legal rights for laborers and their unions; but 
there can be no doubt that the idea was shared by those 
of the Fathers whose thought took them beyond the uni- 
versal affirmatives of Jefferson’s glittering ‘‘philosophy.” 
The nation was to be composed of individual farmers— 
the “particularist” society upon which a thousand years 
of Saxon freedom had been based—and farm land was 
plenty. “What is tyranny?” asked Noah Webster. 
“Tyranny is the exercise of some power over a man, 
which is not warranted by law or necessary for the public 
safety.” Note the singular “a man.” The primary 
function of the Republic was to insure individual rights. 
To this day, the criminal at the bar enjoys immunities 
that had their origin in the fear of tyrannies that were 
destroyed ages ago. It was only when the public safety 
was threatened, the general welfare, that the individual 
right became subordinate. For the most part illegality 
consisted in the infringement by ‘‘a man” of the rights 
of another. Such a thing as systematic economic op- 
pression the Fathers deemed forever impossible. 

Very different are the conditions in our modern indus- 
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trial society. As early as 1832 de Tocqueville*® noted 
them with precision. ‘Nothing is more great or more 
brilliant than commerce,” he says in Democracy in America. 
“Tt attracts the attention of the public and fills the 
imaginations of the multitude; all energetic passions are 
directed toward it.” But the effect on the worker is dis- 
quieting. “What can be expected of a man who has 
spent twenty years of his life making heads for pins? . . . 
It is in vain that laws and manners have been at pains 
to level all barriers round such a man and to open to him 
on every side a thousand different paths to fortune; a 
theory of manufactures more powerful than laws or man- 
ners binds him to his craft.”” Even more disquieting is 
the effect on the employer. Once again we have condi- 
tions tending toward ‘‘aristocracy’”—but with a differ- 
ence. “The territorial aristocracy of former ages was 
either bound by law, or felt itself bound by usage, to 
come to the relief of its serving men, and to succor their 
distresses. But the manufacturing aristocracy of our 
age first impoverishes and debases the men who serve it, 
and -then abandons them to be supported by the charity 
of the public. . . . Between the workman and the mas- 
ter there are frequent relations but no real association. 
I am of opinion, on the whole, that the manufacturing 
aristocracy which is growing up under our eyes is one of 
the harshest which has ever existed in the world.” 
Surely there was something ominous in that saying of 
Noah Webster’s. When a tolerably equal distribution 
of property is lost, “power departs, liberty expires, and 
a commonwealth will inevitably assume some other form.” 
Already our commonwealth is assuming another form; 
its weal or “wealth”’ is far less “common’’; its economic 
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life, once a multiplication of infinitesimal and relatively 
equal units, is organized in a few score of major groups, 
very unequal in size and in power. Except in a national 
crisis the healthy functioning of the group is the primary 
condition of “wealth” and freedom for each member; 
the central government is of importance mainly as it 
passes laws that affect this functioning. Thus the group 
commands a loyalty from each member which is more 
intimately and persistently felt, though not more deeply, 
than loyalty to the nation. What the territorial State 
was In 1787, the industrial group is becoming, has become. 
And all the groups, being undreamed of when our insti- 
tutions were formed, our basic law framed, are in a con- 
stant state of war against one another. Even the farm- 
ers who, as Webster prophesied, still share “a tolerably 
equal distribution” of the rich lands that form our prime 
national inheritance, bitterly felt a “tyrant” power until 
the Interstate Commerce Commission curbed the free- 
dom of the railways to make rates, until the Railroad 
Labor Board forced down wages. They still feel, as so 
many of us do, the tyrant power of the unions to tie up 
utilities and enhance, to their own selfish advantage, the 
cost of living. 

The very nature of freedom is, as it were, reversed. To. 
the Fathers, the Republic meant hands off; but under our 
industrial system the State must render discriminating 
justice, organized service, to multifarious groups, or for 
one and all free living ceases. This means unceasing 
adaptation of law to changing conditions, supplemented 
by an increasingly detailed administration of law. We 
have not yet achieved this and, as is always the case when 
essential freedom is denied, anarchy breaks out. Labor 
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unions and trade combinations alike tend to the evasion 
and contempt of legality—to antisocial strikes, to selfish 
lobbying, profiteering and all devious, unpatriotic ways. 

The Harding administration came into power with a 
mighty mandate to restore the country to its normal or- 
der, economy, productivity. The dominant domestic 
issues were the tariff and taxation—both matters of the 
utmost national importance and, in all the great essen- 
tials, capable of salutary treatment only on national lines. 
The Administration had a deeply considered policy with 
regard to both, which was in the main approved by en- 
lightened citizens. But both the tariff and taxation had 
an immediate and obvious bearing upon detached group 
interests, and so Congress was subjected to more than 
the usual tug and haul of cross purposes. Confused and 
distracted, our ‘“‘representatives” abandoned all leader- 
ship, all sane vision, delaying indefinitely business recov- 
ery and thereby defeating the larger interests of the 
groups themselves, one and all. 

It is none too certain that our leaders themselves saw 
clearly. That their words were confused and vague was 
amusingly evident. At the outset of his administration, 
President Harding announced a bold intention “to take 
government out of business and business out of govern- 
ment.”’ At about the same time Secretary Hoover, 
equally bold, stated that it was the aim of his department 
to bring business into government, government into co- 
operation with business. Many saw in these statements 
loose political promises. There was vastly more than 
that. Viewing the same phenomena with much the same 
purpose, the two proposed widely different lines of at- 
tack. President Harding did his best to make the un- 
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tired business man keep his distance from Congress—the 
farmer, the tariff chaser, the self-seeking politician who 
capitalized the soldiers’ bonus. Strictly speaking, what 
he purposed was to keep “business’”—factional business 
—out of one department of “government,” namely, 
legislation. To put business principles into governmental 
administration at Washington he worked hard and suc- 
cessfully. Secretary Hoover, on his part, labored un- 
ceasingly to bring trade associations into harmony with 
the Sherman Law as interpreted and reinterpreted by 
the Supreme Court without destroying their new and 
fruitful, their indispensable, virtues. He put something 
into business; but it was not so much “government” in 
the traditional sense of the word as a new and highly in- 
teresting phase of it, expert and detailed administration 
—the methods of the Interstate Commerce Commission 
and the Railroad Labor Board. The natures of the two 
men are aptly suggested by their different endeavors. 
Both were confronted with the constant, dynamic attrac- 
tion between government and affairs. President Harding, 
being a conservative, sought to protect our institutions 
in their primal simplicity, reverting to the policy of hands 
off. Secretary Hoover, being a conservationist, based his 
purpose indeed upon the intention of the Fathers—he 
quoted Alexander Hamilton—but, as Hamilton did in his 
own time, he set about his purpose in the living material 
of the world about him. That undertaking, if he pursues 
it with his usual resolution, will lead him far. 

It may even lead him in the direction of that ruling of 
the Railway Labor Board, so preposterous and so calm, 
so futile and so persuasive. As the Supreme Court had 
cut loose from Congress, making laws while litigants 
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waited, so the Railroad Labor Board in its task of de- 
tailed administration, tried to cut loose from both Con- 
gress and the Supreme Court, scaling still dizzier heights 
of the rule of reason and leaving judges and legislators 
both to catch up with it. Let us struggle along that 
steep path as best we may. 

In the “other form” which our Commonwealth is as- 
suming, undreamed of by those who framed the Consti- 
tution, what is the “property” of the common man—the 
employee? Basically it is his skill. That proletarian 
was on the right track who cried out against the trade- 
unions, “skill itself is a form of capital!’”” A man who 
has perfected himself in his craft and dedicated to the 
nation his life in the use of it, has created a wealth no 
less real, though less tangible, than the man who of old 
took up a homestead, cleared it and planted it. But the 
workman’s “capital” of skill cannot function until it is 
applied to a job—and jobs are controlled by the new 
“aristocracy.” To grind an employee in the matter of 
wages and working conditions, or to discharge him with 
no real cause, is to exert a “power over a man”’ closely 
analogous to rack-renting him or turning him out of his 
home—the very “tyranny” which Noah Webster de- 
clared forever impossible. The new relationship in brief 
is precisely that between the tenant farmer and the aris- 
tocratic landlord. It is a humanly insufferable relation- 
ship, yet it pervades our industrial fabric. Or, rather, it 
did so until the union stepped in to redress the bal- 
ance. 

As yet the process is far from complete. The employer 
is sustained in his right of hiring and firing by the law of 
the land as confirmed by the Supreme Court. The work- 
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man may whistle for legal release from this “power over’’ 
him. His only recourse is extra-legal—to organize and 
strike for his own, or to lobby for it. In so far as his 
cause is Just, it is his right as a free American for which 
he strikes or lobbies; but as there is no clear legal basis 
for either course, no explicit code of industrial freedom, 
his success generally means trampling upon the rights of 
his fellow-citizens—precisely the social and economic 
anarchy against which the Railroad Labor Board sought to 
protect “the public interest.”” What other way is there 
to preserve the rights, the very property, of the “‘free’’ 
American workman, of the nation as a whole, but the 
rule of reason? In the case of the courts, this is now pre- 
scribed on highest authority—but with no more essen- 
tial justice, surely, than it was invoked by an adminis- 
trative tribunal, the delightfully unconstitutional Rail- 
road Labor Board. 

In one form or another, this predicament is shared by 
all the groups that have grown up without the ancient 
law. In an individualist society, under the sway of 
laissez faire, a combination was presumably, and in point 
of fact generally was, a “conspiracy.” In the modern 
industrial state combination is the very essence of prog- 
ress; many “restraints” of trade are wholly salutary— 
indispensable if we are to reduce the cost of commodities 
and have our due share in the markets of the world. The 
charge of conspiracy, as lawyers know well, is oftenest 
an empty phrase, leading into a maze of legalistic blind 
alleys. If we seek to end the anarchy of strike and lock- 
out, the uncertainty and paralysis of “antitrust” laws, 
the power of group minorities over timid candidates and 
congressmen—all the chaotic evils of the new industrial 
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state—what means is at hand except to create a new law, 
a new tribunal, to lift this modern tyranny? The prob- 
lem will not be solved until we establish a specific and 
systematic rule of reason—give to the individual right in 
a job, to the rights of each group in its separate field— 
some new and effective instrument of freedom. 

Clearly the path lies forward—but in what direction? 
A sentence of the amazing youth de Tocqueville suggests 
a possible way. Having noted that our “manufactur- 
ing aristocracy” is “one of the harshest that has ever 
existed in the world,” he added: “At the same time it is 
one of the most confined and least dangerous.” 4 Con- 
fined by what? He does not pause to develop the idea; 
but with an added century of experience we may guess 
his meaning, perhaps extend it. In an agricultural aris- 
tocracy, “serving men” live isolated, individualist lives 
directly dependent upon the manorial lord; even with an 
extended franchise they would find co-operation in the 
common cause difficult or impossible. The ‘“manufac- 
turing aristocracy” is faced always with the collective 
power of its workers, which may be mobilized for either 
economic or political action. A manufacturing aristoc- 
racy, moreover, is essentially unstable. Whereas agri- 
cultural lands may be bequeathed, their value unimpaired, 
from generation to generation, corporate stock is exposed 
to violent fluctuations, to extinction. Whoever may in- 
herit it, the men actually in power must be chosen for 
distinguished ability and force of character—and even- 
tually be accorded, as the just due of their jobs, some 
share in ownership. There is a constant tendency for 
leaders to rise from the ranks. Middle-class technicians 
and managers intervene between capitalist and laborer, 
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sympathizing with both, knowing the needs of both as 
neither alone can do. 

As yet the relations of employer and employed are 
largely belligerent. But what if the decisive power ever 
falls into the hands of these middle-class leaders—at once 
the ablest and most wisely human of their kind? They 
might, if they would, allay much strife—build a new pal- 
ace of industrial peace and fruitful co-operation. 

Lets and hinderances innumerable admonish us that 
we are very far indeed from such a consummation. Yet 
as long as we remain free we may hope to find the new 
way. ‘Those of us who chafe against the unprecedented 
power of the labor union, the unprecedented power of 
the industrial group, the unprecedented power of “‘in- 
quisitorial” tribunals such as the Interstate Commerce 
Commission is, and the Railway Labor Board aspires to 
be, may well pause to consider whether they do not con- 
tain the seed of a new life for which the present is only the 
soil—of necessity much ploughed and harrowed. If free- 
dom is anywhere germinating, it is likely to be in these 
uncouth innovations. 


CHAPTER XI 
THE RULE OF REASON 


Ir was once.thought the work of witchcraft to look into 
the seeds of time and say which grain will grow and which 
will not. To-day, at least to the enthusiastic Mr. H. G. 
Wells, the discovery of the future is a process merely 
scientific. From a few scattered fossils in the rock, he 
says, we recreate a former age entire; but the materials 
out of which the future is forming lie thick about us. 
What mind so dull, what imagination so sluggish, that it 
cannot forecast the inevitable synthesis? Yet just so 
often as the attempt is made do we find a different result. 
Viewing the world-wide extension of democracy on the 
one hand, and, on the other, the irresistible tendency of 
all industries to integrate on a national scale, each Socialist 
foresees his different millennium. Viewing precisely the 
same phenomena, Viscount Bryce, lifelong liberal though 
he was, sadly surmised a reaction to oligarchy or to mon- 
archy. Life is too multifarious, its processes too confused, 
to admit of evaluating the present in terms of the future. 
Minutely though we scan it, the cycle of development is 
so slow that, before it is complete, undreamed-of factors 
appear, while elements which seemed basic and immutable 
are transformed. 

Yet prophecy is no more impossible than the attempt 
at it is inevitable, indeed salutary. In no other way can 
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uncouth and repellent, which are thrown up in the life 
about us. Democracy and industrial integration have 
given birth to a curious litter—‘“ open competition” asso- 
ciation and “industrial” labor union; government by 
commission and government by legislative bloc; indus- 
trial court and employee representation. It would be a 
foolish person who would predict which of these will per- 


ish and which will develop and combine. But he is even 


more foolish who neglects to search for some harmonious 
principle underlying them. For in proportion as men 
recognize and correctly appraise the materials out of 
which the future is forming they are master of human 
fate. 

The problem of organized labor and organized capital, 
in which these many new and questionable developments 
centre, is fundamentally the same. How shall we render 
them free to reach their full and wholesome development, 
and at the same time keep them loyally bound in service 
to the nation? The materials for an answer are scant, 
their purport dubious and often deeply confusing; yet 
through it all runs one curious, identic principle. 

In the early years of the Sherman Anti-Trust Act, as 
we have seen, the Supreme Court insisted on construing 
it strictly as written, though admitting frankly that this 
might “result in disaster’”—in not so much regulating 
our industries as paralyzing, annihilating them. Only 
by degrees did it become evident that, if we were to pros- 
per our industries while we curbed them, it was necessary, 
indispensable, to ignore the letter of the law and give 
them liberty to do what is “fair,” “due,” or “reasonable.” 
So the court, having first puritanically refused the func- 
tion of “judicial legislation,” ended by sensibly and cour- 
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ageously assuming it—calling it, with a mellowness of 
phrase perhaps unconscious, the Rule of Reason. That 
rule has launched us upon a journey of momentous ad- 
venture. 


The sense of the world is short— 
Long and various the report. . . . 


When a court begins encroaching upon the legislative 
function, it is difficult to say just where it will end—or 
should end. Loyalty to the law as written comes in 
constant conflict with the rule of reason—justice and 
common sense. Thus by the Colgate decision of 1919, 
manufacturers were permitted a certain order of price- 
fixing—permitted to insist that their customers, both 
wholesalers and retailers, sell their products at the speci- 
fied prices, on pain of being black-listed. The manufac- 
turer ‘‘may exercise his own discretion as to parties with 
whom he will deal” and “may announce in advance the 
circumstances under which he will refuse to sell.” He 
could thus stamp out price-cutting and to that extent 
restrain competition. In the Beechnut case, decided in 
1922, the substance of the situation was the same, the 
only- difference being that the machinery by which the 
manufacturer and the wholesale distributers co-operated 
was more elaborate and effective. Five members of the 
court, apparently swayed by the evidence of vaster and 
more thorough combination, decided against price-fixing 
as thus practised. Four members vigorously dissented, 
including Justice McReynolds who had written the Col- 
gate decision. Justice Holmes prefaced his opinion by 
remarking: “There are obvious limits of propriety to the 
persistent expression of opinions that do not command 
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the agreement of the Court”’—but, saying that one never 
should dissent, dissented. Five to four decisions have 
become rather a rule in such cases, and rather a scandal. 
Thus reasons, in Falstaff’s phrase, are plentiful as black- 
berries—and often no more nourishing. Our great in- 
dustries live in a twilight zone of law in which reason 
totters on its throne, while the force, the initiative, of 
the nation flounders in a welter of uncertainty. Almost 
anything may some day prove to be legal, though few 
things are legal for long. What is to be the upshot of 
this rule of most dubious reason? 

First let us look at its historic origin. I am indebted 
to Elihu Root for the information that the rule of reason 
is merely a development, or at most an adaptation, from 
the common law. “Restraint of trade” is a term of art, 
defined in cases extending through five hundred years— 
defined, that is, by the exercise of judicial common sense. 
When a doctor sells his practice, or a publisher a magazine 
that bears his name, it is, speaking absolutely, a restraint 
of trade if he contracts not to practise medicine or to set 
up a rival magazine. But such transactions have been 
adjudged a reasonable restraint and therefore legal. 
Justice White and his forerunners in the Trans-Missouri 
case did not invent the rule of reason. But what they did 
was none the less momentous. They took a concept, a 
practice, which had evolved in the day of small and sim- 
ple things, of industrial individualism, and applied it to 
a world of things vastly larger and more complex—in 
which, moreover, the inspiring and informing impulse is 
co-operation. Most combinations to-day are, in their 
essential principle, reasonable; so the rule of reason, if 
freely applied, would largely annul the Sherman Law. 
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But that is not the worst of it. In the day of small things 
it lay well within the scope and ability of the court to 
render the justice of common sense. In our industrial 
society of vast and intricate combinations, both the 
knowledge of the judge and the nature of the problems 
with which he deals make the rule of reason difficult or 
impossible. Justice has become a matter not merely of 
fixed principles, or even of accumulated precedents, but 
of the specific application of principle and precedent to 
a world the conditions of which are infinitely complex 
and rapidly developing. 

Several justices of the Supreme Court, it will be re- 
membered, contended stoutly that if the courts were to 
resort to the rule of reason they should be specifically 
empowered by Congress to do so. The practice of “ju- 
dicial legislation,” they said, was “wholly unjustifiable.” 
No such power has been granted. In spite of its futility, 
moreover, the Sherman Law has not been repealed; nor 
does it seem likely to be radically altered, at least in the 
way of improvement. No less than the courts, Congress 
has been stumped in its dealing with the highly intricate, 
technical, and altogether baffling developments of the 
industrial fabric. But if both judicial and legislative 
“reason”? are inadequate to the making of workable 
rules, how then shall we apply flexible common sense 
and a constructive purpose? 

Where the courts have assumed a function, essentially 
legislative, which is not formally vested in them, Congress . 
has delegated its function. It has thus developed a new 
arm of the State, the administrative tribunal or commis- 
sion. No one has wanted to do so, or ever specifically 
intended to do so. For over a generation we have re- 
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sisted “government by commission,” hated it, anathema- 
tized it as an “inquisition” destructive of our tradition 
of individual liberty. And all the time we have been in- 
creasingly forced to resort to it and to extend its powers. 
It is a curious comment on our lack, not of foresight but 
of the sense of contemporary fact, that as yet there exists 
no critical study adequate to this obviously momentous, 
this deeply significant extension of our institutions. 
Fortunately men who have taken part in its beginnings 
are still with us to be consulted, while current progress, 
which is vigorous and, as it seems, still in an early and 
formative stage of the movement as a whole, is almost 
daily recorded in legislation and in Supreme Court de- 
cisions. 

When the Interstate Commerce Bill of 1887 came be- 
fore President Cleveland he had the traditional doubt as 
to government by commission, questioning whether “the 
remedy would not be worse than the disease.” What he 
feared most was government ownership—Socialism. Yet 
he well knew “there were abuses and grievances that de- 
manded correction”—which was not otherwise possible. 
“And so,” as he said to his biographer, “‘in spite of reser- 
vations I signed the bill.” “7 Congress was in an even 
sorrier plight. One member described the bill as one 
“which nobody understands, nobody wants and every- 
body is going to vote for.” ** 

One objection to government by commission is that if 
not positively unconstitutional, it is at least extra-con- 
stitutional. It is! As Bryce has pointed out, the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission has powers “semi-judicial, 
semi-administrative.” * It has also semi-legislative 
powers. Though subject to review by the courts, its 
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rulings have a very wide latitude of common sense. In 
brief, what the rule of reason is to the Supreme Court, 
the Commission is to Congress. 

Even at that time there were statesmen who faced 
courageously what President Cleveland recognized dimly 
and reluctantly—that, if ever we are to restore efficiency 
in industry, there is compelling need not only of specific 
isolated reforms but of a steady new power in govern- 
ment. In 1886 Senator Cushman K. Davis stated the 
case in a speech which Roosevelt, in his autobiography,*® 
quotes with warm approval. Senator Davis “realized 
keenly that it was absolutely impossible to go back to 
an outworn social status, and that we must abandon 
definitely the lazssez faire theory of political economy, and 
fearlessly champion a system of increased Governmental 
control, paying no heed to the cries of the worthy people 
who denounce this as Socialistic.”” Roosevelt was the 
first President to accept the idea frankly and make it a 
guiding principle in legislation. Repeatedly he girded 
at “doctrinaire statesmen” who held “that the one thing 
that was needful in government was a system of checks, 
and that the whole danger of government came not from 
inefficiency but from tyranny.” °° Perhaps the clearest 
statement of this idea is in Roosevelt’s reply to Woodrow 
Wilson’s eighteenth-century assertion, made in the cam- 
paign of 1912, that “the happiest nation is that which 
is governed least.” Only in a nation governed by a mon- 
arch does that hold true. Where a people makes its own 
laws and controls their administration there can be no 
permanent tyranny. In the modern republic, organized 
by industrial groups, intelligent control in detail is the 
prime requisite of freedom and welfare. Both Senator 
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Davis and President Roosevelt attacked the idea, em- 
bedded in the fabric of our law, that the chief object of 
government is the establishment of personal liberty and 
the safeguarding of property. In an individualist society 
it may be true that a man has a right to do what he will 
with his own; where the social unit is the home, it is 
only necessary to safeguard personal liberty and private 
property in order to insure human welfare. Laissez faire 
is a principle of might. To-day the industrial fabric has, 
as it were automatically, become a new tyrant, from 
which the mass of citizens can be made free only by a 
plexus of new laws, soundly construed and efficiently ad- 
ministered in all essential details. 

Under the law of 1887 the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission found its powers feeble and vague; the railways 
resisted its control through a maze of judicial decisions 
and were in the main sustained by the courts. Of the 
general working of the law Bryce spoke at this time with 
some dubiety.*”° Under the Hepburn Act of 1906 the 
Commission found its powers enlarged and extended. 
Especially significant is the fact that it could now reduce 
a rate it found “unreasonable.” It is thus specifically 
vested with the power which the Supreme Court has as- 
sumed—“‘judicial legislation.”” For the first time, as 
Roosevelt says in his autobiography, the act gave the 
Commission “real control over the railways.” “° It was 
not possible, or indeed desirable, to prevent appeal to the 
courts, but everything was done “to minimize the chance 
of appealing.” In a similar manner this new arm of the 
Government was extended to control the meat-packers 
and other purveyors of food. ‘My effort was to secure 
the creation of a Federal Commission which should 
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neither excuse nor tolerate monopoly, but prevent it 
when possible and uproot it when discovered; and which 
should, in addition, effectively control and regulate all 
big combinations, and should give honest business cer- 
tainty as to what the law was and security as long as the 
law was obeyed. Such a commission would furnish a 
steady expert control, a control adapted to the problem.” 

In States in which industry is widely developed, local 
government by commission is no less vigorous—and no 
less neglected even by those who employ it, no less re- 
sented by all who are subject to its “inquisitions.” In 
the New York Constitutional Convention of 1915, Elihu 
Root sketched a striking bit of history and made a stirring 
plea to counteract current prejudices. Under the tradi- 
tional régime of direct legislative control, he said,*! the 
individual citizen had no recourse against a public-service 
corporation except through his representative at Albany, 
who introduced a bill. ‘This multitude of bills, founded 
on just complaint, brought after them a multitude of strike 
bills introduced for the purpose of holding up the corpora- 
tions.” The infamous Black Horse Cavalry was a ring 
of predatory politicians of both parties who grew rich by 
legislative blackmail. In their turn, corporations other- 
wise law-abiding found it necessary to procure the elec- 
tion of representatives in order to protect themselves 
against strike bills. ‘It was to remedy that evil, here in 
New York and all over the country, that this system of 
regulation by a commission” was adopted. “The re- 
sults have been most beneficent. No greater reform has 
been wrought in the public life of our country than has 
been wrought by the transfer of this attempt to regulate 
the great corporations from the legislative bodies of the 
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country to public-service commissions. Now if a poor 
fellow is injured by a railroad company he has somebody 
to go to, and the company can be held accountable. 
Now there is no cloud of strike bills in the Legislature. . . . 
We should never permit a return to the old, vicious sys- 
tem.” This vigorous ad captandum statement Mr. Root 
supplemented the following year with a profoundly rea- 
soned address, delivered before the New York Bar Asso- 
ciation,®’ explaining the historical basis of the adminis- 
trative tribunal and calling upon the legal brotherhood 
to welcome it and assist in its helpful development. 
“We are entering upon the creation of a body of ad- 
ministrative law,’ he said, “quite different in its ma- 
chinery, its remedies and its necessary safeguards, from 
the old methods of regulation by specific statutes enforced 
by the courts. As any community passes from simple 
to complex conditions the only way in which government 
can deal with the increased burden thrown upon it is 
by the delegation of power to be exercised in detail by 
subordinate agents, subject to the control of general 
directions prescribed by superior authority. The necessi- 
ties of our situation have already led to an extensive em- 
ployment of that method. The Interstate Commerce 
Commission, the State Public Service Commissions, the 
Federal Trade Commission, the powers of the Federal 
Reserve Board, the health departments of the States, and 
many other supervisory offices and agencies are familiar 
illustrations. Before these agencies the old doctrine 
prohibiting the delegation of legislative power has vir- 
tually retired from the field and given up the fight. 
There will be no withdrawal from these experiments. 
We shall go on; we shall expand them whether we ap- 
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prove theoretically or not, because such agencies furnish 
protection to rights and obstacles to wrong-doing which 
under our new social and industrial conditions cannot 
be practically accomplished by the old and simple pro- 
cedure of legislatures and courts as in the last genera- 
tion.” 

Perhaps the most notable achievement of Charles 
Evans Hughes, prior to his Secretaryship of State, was his 
work on the Public Service Commission of New York. 
In Illinois, Governor Lowden found, as he said: “over 
125 boards, commissions and other governmental agen- 
cies, all independent of one another.” * His achievement 
in digesting them into nine departments, ably officered 
and economically co-operating—in spite of the resistance 
of politicians greedy for ‘“patronage’’—deservedly made 
him a national figure and prime presidential timber. In 
countless other States a similar work awaits the construc- 
tive touch. 

Of late years the development of the powers of these 
administrative tribunals has been vigorous. The Federal 
Reserve Act of 1913 takes the liquid capital of the na- 
tion out of control of Wall Street, irresponsible often 
and always impotent in a crisis, and places it in the hands 
of a group of commissioners appointed by the President. 
The Transportation Act of 1920 empowers the Interstate 
Commerce Commission to permit pooling of freights by 
competing railways; it positively requires it to prepare 
and adopt as soon as practicable a plan for the consolida- 
tion of competing lines into a limited number of systems; 
it authorizes the consolidation of four express companies. 
To do all this it specifically relieves the carriers, when 

* North American Review, August, 1919. 
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the Commission grants permission, from prosecution. 
Thus the Commission has now broad powers to create 
and regulate combinations in restraint of trade when the 
public interest will thereby be served. 

When State rights conflict with national interest they 
have fared as ill as the Sherman Law. Local commis- 
sions dealing with traffic wholly within certain States 
fixed rates below the interstate rates, so that the railways, 
in order to insure the meagre earnings permitted by law, 
would be obliged to increase proportionately the inter- 
state rates. Clearly, the local public was securing an 
uneconomic advantage at the expense of the interstate 
traveller. The United States Supreme Court in its de- 
cision of February 27, 1922, empowered the Interstate 
Commerce Commission to “impose any reasonable con- 
dition on a State’s use of interstate carriers it deems neces- 
sary or desirable.” This is “because of the supremacy 
of the national power in this field.” It “does not involve 
general regulation of’? commerce within the States. 
Control is unified only “to the extent of maintaining 
efficient regulation of interstate commerce under the 
paramount powers of Congress.” Thus to render the 
Commission effective the Supreme Court swept aside 
State rights as blithely as the Transportation Act legis- 
lated the antitrust laws into desuetude. 

The Federal Trade Commission is still struggling 
against the obstacles of conservatism. The business of 
many mines being intra-state, the operators cut short 
Federal “inquisition” by means of an injunction. The 
fact that the industry as a whole is national, that itis 
nationally organized both as regards miners and operators, 
and is capable of reasonable regulation only on a national 
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scale, justifies Federal interposition far more fully than 
in the analogous case of intra-state railway rates; but 
for some inconceivable reason all this was ignored. 

Yet basic conditions in the industry were prejudicial 
alike to the miners and to the public—probably also to a 
majority of the operators. With over 30 per cent too 
many mines and 30 per cent too many miners, there were 
so many idle days that wage scales had to be high, vastly 
increasing the cost of coal to the public, the railways and 
the manufacturers; and even so the annual earnings or 
“money wages” of the miners were so low that, in all 
but the most fortunate fields, they lived near the margin 
of subsistence. So we had the strike of 1922. ‘Agree- 
ments to limit production are absolutely illegal,” said 
the Chairman of the Commission before a Congressional 
inquiry; yet to purge the coal industry of its ills they 
were ‘absolutely necessary.”’ Mr. Gaskell proposed “to 
have the Government a party” to the closing of super- 
fluous mines and the general co-ordination of the indus- 
try, and then, “when the emergency has passed”’ to cease 
being particeps criminis. ‘Thus may crime be sterilized 
and a perplexed nation momentarily thumb its nose at 
the Sherman Law. It is a familiar practice. At the spur 
of an obvious national need, Government injects itself 
into the control of business and then retires with equal 
agility. But during long periods between spasms the 
public continues to suffer. Back in the summer of 1920 
the Commission traced a car of coal from the mine to the 
consumer and found that it passed through twelve hands, 
every seller taking a profit. The uneconomic, antisocial 
practices of unions and operators had long been observed 
by the observant. Yet no “conspiracy” could be—at 
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least it was not—proved. So matters went from bad to 
worse, the public paying not only in the price of its own 
coal but in the price of every article in the manufacture 
or transportation of which coal is a factor. In a word, 
the administration of law proved totally inadequate, the 
only conceivable recourse being that long familiar on 
the railways, the administration of business—adequately 
empowered and effective government by commission. 
The full purport of this development is already becom- 
ing recognized. Judson, in his Interstate Commerce, *® 
says: “This department of administration is in effect a 
distinct department of government, recognized as devel- 
oped ex necessitate from the complexity of the functions 
of modern government. We are thus compelled to revise 
our time-honored conception of the distribution of the 
powers of government, as we have not only executive, 
legislative and judicial departments, but also the depart- 
ment of administration, distinct from and yet to a degree 
exercising the functions which have been appropriate to 
each of the others.” In the Harvard Law Review for 
November, 1921, William W. Cook cites a number of 
cases that set forth “justification for the delegation of 
powers to them [Federal and State commissions] notwith- 
standing the written Constitutions and jurisprudence of 
America.” He refers also to a declaration in Arizona that 
the Commission is “practically a fourth department of 
the government itself.” As to its continuous develop- 
ment there can be no serious question. The seed of the 
pine is a little thing, but give it favorable lodgment and 
it will split the face of a cliff. Instead of so blindly, dog- 
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gedly resisting this new arm of the people’s power, this 
new safeguard of the people’s rights, would it not be 
better to accept and foster it, intelligently, liberally, con- 
sistently ? 

Since the war there has been a further development of 
national administration, of the rule of reason, which is 
as yet nameless and largely unnoted but which may 
prove even more momentous than government by de- 
tached commissions. Caught in the ruinous deflation of 
1920, the farmers demanded protection against extor- 
tions of stock-yards and meat packers. The result was 
the “Packers and Stockyards Act.” This placed in the 
hands of the Secretary of Agriculture such powers, quasi- 
legislative, quasi-executive and quasi-judicial, as had 
theretofore been vested in commerce commissions and 
public utilities commissions. Working through a nation- 
wide organization created within his Department, the 
Secretary has power to license stock-yards, to enforce the 
posting of all rates and charges and of regulations affect- 
ing them, to adjudicate complaints, to issue orders and 
impose heavy fines—all of which acts are binding except 
as modified by recourse to the courts. This measure, 
introduced by the farm bloc, was vigorously resisted in 
Congress. Approved on August 15, 1921, it was im- 
mediately fought by the packers. In a Supreme Court 
decision handed down by Chief Justice Taft on May 1, 
1922, the act was upheld, only one Justice dissenting. 
The stock-yards are “ affected by a public use of a national 
character” and, when it is so ordered by act of Congress, 
are “subject to national regulation.” Thus the admin- 
istrative tribunal passes into the hands of a member of 
the President’s Cabinet. 
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The impulse behind this innovation was, as usual, re- 
strictive. But, as it happened, another Cabinet member 
saw an opportunity to use it, or something very like it, 
for a deeply constructive purpose. The Secretary of 
Commerce had long been perplexed by the problem of 
trade associations—groups of independent firms as dis- 
tinguished from “trusts” or consolidations of capital. 
These came into constant conflict with the antitrust 
laws through the practice and the abuse of “open com- 
petition” and could only be liberally administered by 
making heavy drafts upon the rule of reason. In its 
origin, as advocated by Arthur Jerome Eddy,® the “open 
price” association was inspired by a belief that the mani- 
fold advantages of combination could be attained while 
avoiding the evils of price-fixing and monopoly. Under 
its code of practice, full knowledge of costs of production 
including wages, of consumption, of stocks on hand and 
current prices, is disseminated throughout the industry. 
Even competitive bids are divulged. When the Standard 
Oil and Tobacco trusts were dissolved, it proved impossible 
to prevent them from uniting in another form. The open- 
price association enables all the scattered houses in any 
given industry to unite in some such form—or lack of 
form. Behind the idea was not merely repugnance to 
waste and abhorrence of the cutthroat passions engen- 
dered by blind competition but a deep belief that human 
nature is normally generous and helpful, responding to 
the inspiration of a social and patriotic ideal. 

Secretary Hoover is a tireless advocate of the value of 
collecting and publishing trade statistics. Speaking be- 
fore the United States Chamber of Commerce, during 
the ruinous deflation of business in 1921, he said: * 

* At Altanic City, April 28. 
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“T believe the members of [the rubber] industry will 
bear me out in saying that if there had been an accurate 
monthly statement of the current ratio of production 
capacity and operation in the different branches of the 
industry, and of the stocks of major manufactured and 
raw material in hand, they would have been saved tre- 
mendous losses, not only in overaccumulation of goods 
but also in overexpansion of equipment. 

“For the buying public, statistical information affords 
an ever-ready check against profiteering. 

“Tf, for instance, last Autumn the public had realized 
that our stocks of coal on the surface were probably above 
normal, that at the time they were bidding for coal at 
fifteen dollars a ton, the actual realization at the mines 
was probably less than four dollars; if they had realized 
that the capacity of the coal-mines was even then not 
running over 80 per cent; that the limitation of supply 
was due to railway difficulties which would be solved 
with a little patience; then, I am convinced that many 
sensible people would have stayed out of the coal mar- 
ket, and that we should have had no buying panic, with 
its profiteering, its consequent slump and great losses.’ 

As regards the future of our foreign commerce Secre- 
tary Hoover finds the question of trade combinations 
vital. During and since the war “there has been a wave 
of internal industrial and financial mergers in Europe that 
far transcends that of the United States prior to the pas- 
sage of the Sherman Act,” and as yet there has appeared 
“no considerable disposition” to restrict them. Euro- 
pean import combinations have very seriously depressed 
the price of our wheat and have similarly affected many of 
our exports, notably coal, phosphates, hides, and leather. 
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The question of “legalizing combinations,” Secretary 
Hoover conceded, presents “many difficulties”; but the 
legalized trade association may prove to be “our only 
defensive weapon.” Our future depends upon a clear 
and exhaustive knowledge of all the factors in the situa- 
tion and “upon the unity and energy of our action.” 
One indispensable condition, as Jerome Eddy saw 
clearly, is a Federal Trade Commission, or some such 
body, fully empowered to give constant and searching 
supervision. In the absence of this, trade associations 
became, during and after the war, the means of conspiracy 
against the public and the most shameless profiteering. 
Thus in the building trades of New York a ring of em- 
ployers conspired with a ring of labor unions to raise the 
cost of materials and labor, though the supply of housing 
was far short of requirements, exposing the community 
to the moral dangers of congested living and to the perils 
of epidemic disease. In New York alone, thanks to the 
labors of the Lockwood Committee, ably aided by Samuel 
Untermeyer as counsel, nearly fifty such associations were 
investigated. The “code of practice lawyer,” Hettrick, 
and the boss of the building unions, Brindell, were sent to 
jail. Over 300 merchants, hitherto of good repute, were 
fined; 29 were imprisoned. This was a merely local ex- 
posure of an evil widely prevalent and for the most part 
unchecked. Only a specially empowered commission, 
ably led, can cope with it, the machinery of the Attorney- 
General’s office being quite inadequate. For the present, 
advocacy of the open-price feature in trade associations 
is impossible. Mr. Hoover himself has declared against 
it. Yet this has not shaken his faith in the general 
beneficence of trade associations, nor his determination 
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somehow to win for them an honorable standing and in- 
creased freedom. At the height of the revelations of the 
Lockwood Committee, he said in a public address in New 
York: * “Every single one of these open-price associations 
that I have been able to investigate, originated from the 
rightful desire to secure accurate, complete information 
on the volume of production, on stocks, on consumption 
and on price.” The salutary method is not merely to 
repress them, prosecute them, but to clear the way to 
helpful co-operation with the Government, turning to 
good account the impulse that underlies them. ‘You 
cannot catch an economic force with a policeman. You 
can only maintain economic right by public understand- 
ing; and by public understanding of economic fact you 
can maintain public confidence, you can destroy eco- 
nomic evil.” | 

Then came the Hardwood decision of December 19, 
1921, which seemed to mark the end of the open com- 
petition association. Justice Clarke, who wrote the ma- 
jority opinion, held that the association was a clear com- 
bination to restrict production and increase prices—only 
“the old evil” of the trust with ‘a new dress and a new 
name.” Three of the nine Justices dissented with the 
usual vigor. “It is insisted,” wrote Justice Brandeis, 
commenting on the majority opinion, “that there was a 
purpose to curtail production. No evidence of any such 
purpose was introduced.... The plan igs not in- 
herently a restraint of trade, and the record is barren of 
evidence to support a finding that it has been used, or 
was intended to be used, as an instrument to restrain 
trade. ... Its purpose was to make national competi- 

* May 23, 1921. 
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tion possible by supplying data not otherwise available, 
and without which most of those engaged in the trade 
would be unable to trade intelligently.” Justice Holmes 
characteristically overcame his conviction of the impro- 
priety of dissent. “I should have supposed that the 
Sherman Act did not set itself against knowledge—did 
not aim at a transitory cheapness unprofitable to the 
community as a whole because not corresponding to the 


actual conditions of the country. ... A combination 
in unreasonable restraint of trade implies an attempt to 
override normal market conditions. ... I cannot be- 


lieve that the fact, if it be assumed that the acts were 
done with a sinister purpose, justifies excluding mills in 
the backwoods from information in order to enable cen- 
tralized purchasers to take advantage of their ignorance.” 
The verdict was thus rendered and the dissenting 
opinions based upon a question of fact—of intimate trade 
practices, and indeed of personal motives. A court sit- 
ting at Washington must of necessity find it difficult to 
judge of such things clearly; and, in spite of the growing 
disrepute of six-to-three and five-to-four decisions, the 
Justices took views of the facts diametrically opposed. 
Again Secretary Hoover stood undismayed. He had 
no such authority as the Secretary of Agriculture had 
lately received from the Packers and Stockyards Act. 
What was granted to the farm bloc is denied to the gen- 
eral public. But by means of conferences with the At- 
torney-General and an exchange of letters he gained per- 
mission to bring the Government into helpful co-operation 
with trade associations in all practices not positively il- 
legal—thus, so to speak, chaperoning open competition. 
The Attorney-General stipulated that his permission was 
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only “tentative” and that “if in actual practice it ap- 
peared that competition is suppressed or prices materially 
enhanced” his department would do its duty. That is 
a matter of course. In a roughly similar manner Secre- 
tary Hoover intervened in the coal strike of 1922 to pre- 
vent a panic or “runaway” market for coal, which would 
have borne heavily upon railways and manufactures. If 
the operators had agreed among themselves to abstain 
from profiteering they would have committed a criminal 
offense—so the Secretary made the agreement with each 
individually, assuming the burden of “conspiracy.” 'To 
that bold act the nation owes an incalculable debt. 

Henceforth in such cases, presumably, the Federal 
Trade Commission will proceed in co-operation with the 
Department of Commerce and the office of the Attorney- 
General—having annexed, or being annexed by, two 
Cabinet officers. The Department of Commerce will keep 
in constant touch with current practices, facilitating the 
collection and publication of statistics and expediting all 
legitimate developments. Thus Secretary Hoover heads 
the executive function. He works in liaison, however, 
with the Attorney-General, who passes on the legality of 
any questionable step—a quasi-legislative, quasi-judicial 
function. Between them they exercise, by authority 
delegated or assumed, a rule of reason. If the method is 
unconstitutional it can scarcely be more so than when 
practised by the Supreme Court. “ Extra-constitutional”’ 
is a good word. 

Over all cases of tribunal administration the Sherman 
Law is, of course, supreme, except as specifically modified 
by Congress. The administrative arm supervises, de- 
velops and regulates with a light, skilled, sanitary touch 
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—and when this is called in question the case comes be- 
fore the courts. Under the new procedure there should 
be a vast difference in result. To aid in future decisions, 
a wealth of established fact and of disinterested testi- 
mony should be available, precluding such a conflict of 
assertion and of opinion as has hitherto so often proved 
inevitable, notably in the Hardwood decision. Whether 
there is question of detecting and punishing evil prac- 
tices or of aiding and developing good ones, the adminis- 
trative arm, subject to judicial review, offers manifest 
advantages over the unaided courts. 

The case for the legitimate development of our “trusts” 
and trade associations was very clearly stated by Charles 
Evans Hughes in December, 1918, at the outset of what 
we so brightly hoped to make a period of reconstruction: 

“The war has compelled co-operation, and the Govern- 
ment, under this compulsion, has fostered what it pre- 
viously denounced as criminal. The conduct which had 
been condemned by law as a public offense was found to 
be necessary for the salvation of the Republic. But the 
public need so dramatically disclosed by the war is not, 
in this respect, removed by the termination of the war. 
Co-operation is just as necessary to secure the full benefits 
of the peace as it was to meet the exigencies of war. And 
without it we shall miss the great prosperity and advance 
in trade to which, with our skill and energy, we are en- 
titled.” 

How far may we expect the process to go? One limit 
seems certain. It can only be led forward by the creation 
of commissions with large powers of fact-finding and spe- 
cific regulation, or else by an analogous enlargement of 
the scope of Cabinet members working through their 
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departments. Both combination and competition must 
be open to the world and subject at every step to reason- 
able control by highly competent authorities. 

One height remains to be scaled by the rule of reason, 
the most stubbornly resistant of all—the labor unions. 
No less than organizations of Capital, they have experi- 
enced an integration of groups on a national scale which 
the law, as long as it acts directly, cannot regulate with 
sure and searching justice. And, no less than the trade 
combination, the union is fundamentally opposed to the 
spirit and tradition of the old law. Nor is its power one 
whit less menacing than the power of the trusts once 
was. It cannot be too often recalled that in 1916, when 
the fate of civilization was trembling in the balance, the 
chiefs of the railway Brotherhoods, seated in the galleries 
of Congress stop-watch in hand, demanded—and secured 
—the instant passing of the iniquitous Adamson Law on 
pain of a strike that would cut short the flow of arms and 
food to France. Flushed with that triumph, the Presi- 
dent of the Brotherhood of Railway Conductors said 
before the City Club of New York: “If you complain 
that 400,000 men held up the Government, what will 
80,000,000 of them do, if they can, to hold up the Gov- 
ernment? ... If [industrial war] comes it will come 
in a way that will make it overshadow all former indus- 
trial upheavals, precisely as the present war blots out of 
existence virtually all of the wars that preceded it. . . . 
No battle has been fought in establishing the rights of 
mankind, either real or fancied, when the hospital hasn’t 
been filled afterward!and the corpses left upon the field.” * 
Nor car the nation forget that it mobilized for war and 

* The Evening Mail, New York, December 12, 1916. 
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built its fleet of transports in the face of over 6,000 strikes 
for shorter hours and more pay—the cost of which will 
not for decades be lifted from the taxpayer’s shoulders. 
These examples bore abundant fruit. In 1920, the 
“outlaw” railway strikes and the longshoremen’s strikes 
gave a vivid demonstration of the fact that even unskilled 
workmen acting in combination have it in their power 
to visit the cities with starvation. In 1922 the miners 
made a pact with the railway Brotherhoods* the inspira- 
tion of which was a sense of the fact, thoroughly demon- 
strated in the issue, that they can starve and freeze the 
nation into doing their will—precisely the enterprise at- 
tempted the year before by the Triple Alliance of Eng- 
land and there also thwarted only by a virtual surrender, 
with vast loss of the national resources. For decades 
the Syndicalists have foreseen this opportunity and built 
on it as the one sure means of proletarian revolution. 
As yet such attempts have been sporadic and ill-organ- 
ized, and could thus be frustrated—or, at the worst, 
bought off by wage concessions. But in case of another 
war, or at any time when the radicals have become a 
little stronger, the unions will wield a power over the 
honor and the welfare of the nation beside which the 
iniquity of the trusts at their worst was petty pilfering. 
With this situation the courts have long struggled as 
best they could. The Danbury Hatters’ decision levied 
upon the property, the houses and homes, of individual 
members of a union that had resorted to the boycott. 
This “primary” boycott was later made legal by the 
Clayton Act; but in the Duplex Printing Press decision 
of January, 1921, the Supreme Court forbade the “secon- 
* New York Times, June 17 and June 21, 1922. 
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dary’ boycott, which will remain illegal unless labor se- 
cures a further exemption. By the Coronado decision of 
June 5, 1922, unions may be sued under the Sherman 
Law for damage caused by a strike, and the union funds 
be levied upon to satisfy claims. The decision is similar 
to that of the famous Taff Vale case in England which 
was annulled by act of Parliament at the demand of or- 
ganized labor, and a similar reversal is not unlikely here. 
Out of this battle of cross purposes between the courts 
and the legislature there is little likelihood that any code 
of law will arise capable of dealing clearly and construc- 
tively with organized labor. The most that can be looked 
for is alternately to subject and to exempt unions from 
the extreme rigor of a flagrantly inadequate law. The 
rights of the public, of the nation, go glimmering. 

One demonstration of the antisocial, the anarchic 
power of unionism jarred our complacency, our unimagi- 
native conservatism, to the extent of arousing construc- 
tive thought and the will to make it effective. In the 
bitterest cold of the winter of 1920 the Kansas miners 
under radical leadership cut off the supply of coal, even 
in hospitals where men of their own union were hovering 
between life and death. Governor Allen broke the strike 
with a small army of ex-service men and, in order to pro- 
tect basic industries and public utilities against this 
tyranny of organized labor, established the so-called 
Kansas Court of Industrial Relations. The experiment 
is still in its infancy, and has been a battle-ground for 
conflicting propaganda, not only in Kansas but in many 
States were movements are on foot to imitate it. Bellig- 
erent labor leaders, from the radical Howat to the con- 
servative Gompers, denounce it as an attempt to reduce 
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the worker to “slavery.” If the industrial court suc- 
ceeds in suppressing strikes, their occupation, like Othel- 
lo’s, will be gone. It must be added that they have also 
a valid ground for apprehension in the fact that hitherto 
the power of the courts, especially the injunction, has 
far too often been used to thwart a just strike. As Pro- 
fessor Hoxie has pointed out, not only the letter, but 
the spirit and tradition of our law tend to protect property 
rights against this uncouth phenomenon of organized 
labor. Employers whom the Kansas Court has ordered 
to raise wages and improve working conditions have 
been equally vehement in denouncing it as an “inquisi- 
tion.” Governor Allen in his story of the Court, and 
Judge Huggins in his monograph on it,' neglect vital 
questions which candor cannot ignore. Yet in the main 
they state the case clearly. It is largely owing to their 
efforts that the problem of regulating industrial relations 
has emerged in clear outline. 

It is difficult to punish unions that strike in contempt 
of court—jail space being relatively limited and already 
favorably occupied. Yet jail sentences are possible under 
the Kansas law, and were specifically provided for in 
the Duell Bill to set up an industrial court, which was in- 
troduced in the New York legislature in 1922. In Kansas 
the Court has wisely limited itself to jailing strike lead- 
ers. The Mayors of certain cities, however, acting in 
conjunction with the Attorney-General, have revived the 
old laws against “vagrancy,” to be applied to the rank 
and file of strikers. The New Republic* declared that 
this “has established beyond question [the Court’s] de- 
pendence upon the principle of forced labor.” If that 

Fed January 25, 1922. 
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were so, the Howat-Gompers cry of “slavery” would have 
a basis of truth. An article by Herbert Feis in the 
Survey* tells the more candid truth. Judge Huggins, 
who originated the Court and is its presiding Judge, 
“declares that not only did the Court have nothing to do 
with passing the [vagrancy] ordinances, but that he per- 
sonally regarded them with great disquietude.” The 
real aim of the Mayors and the Attorney-General, Mr. 
Feis reports, was to drive radicals out of the State. But 
he finds that the vagrancy laws, taken together with the 
law establishing the Court, “come pretty near realizing 
Mr. Gompers’s bogey of involuntary servitude.” The 
distinction is, however, quite clear. Penal servitude is 
not slavery. A striker imprisoned for contempt of court 
is in precisely the same case as any other criminal. When 
a strike threatens the health and the lives of a com- 
munity, the offense is more than ordinarily flagrant. 
Sedition and treason are still punishable, and the punish- 
ment is something less or more than involuntary servitude. 

The outcry from employers against “inquisition” is 
equally plausible—and perhaps equally unwarranted. 
The Duell Bill in New York was killed as the result of a 
statement on this point from Governor Miller. The 
Governor’s record, both as a judge and as an executive, 
is of a very high order; for a layman to dissent is difficult. 
Yet certain facts must be stated. “The question of 
wages,” he said, “is a matter of contract. It can’t prop- 
erly be made a matter of judicial determination accord- 
ing to any settled or known principles of law.” He re- 
ferred also to the right of contract as affecting employers’ 
profits. Yet the Interstate Commerce Commission has 

* February 25, 1922. 
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for decades determined rates, which are also “a matter of 
contract” and vital to profits. The same is true of Pub- 
lic Utilities Commissions in the several States, notably 
New York. The Railroad Labor Board has clamored 
incessantly for the right to fix wages, and for other 
mandatory powers. No objection has yet been raised 
on the ground of legality, constitutionality. In point of 
fact, progress in our economic and social life, and es- 
pecially in welfare legislation, has been largely achieved 
through an abridgment of the right of contract—the 
abolition of sweat-shop working conditions and sweat- 
shop hours, the safeguarding of pregnant women workers, 
the passing of child labor laws, employers’ liability laws, 
and so forth. Is the community to be denied the pro- 
tection so steadily extended to the individual, being left 
to the mercy of guerilla factions? 

Somewhere, it would seem, a fallacy has crept into 
Governor Miller’s pronouncement. What he says may 
be true of “judicial determination,” at least as he has 
experience of it. There may be no “settled or known 
principles of law” by which a court as such can abridge 
the right of contract. But a critical fact in the situation 
has escaped Governor Miller’s backward-looking eye. 
The so-called Kansas Court of Industrial Relations is 
not, in the strict sense of the word, a court at all. The 
members conduct surveys of industrial conditions, order- 
ing needed improvements in housing and sanitation, and 
see that they are complied with. That is a quasi-execu- 
tive function. They impose rules upon employers not 
only as to wages but as to working conditions—a quasi- 
legislative function. The court, says Governor Allen 
(page 32), “partakes more of legislative than of judicial 
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sanction.” Yet it has also a quasi-judicial function, 
“since the opinions of the court may be given the effect 
of [judicial] decisions upon appeal to any court of com- 
petent jurisdiction.” To a reporter of the New York 
Times, Judge Huggins said:* “Speaking technically, it 
is not a court. His Labor and Democracy’ discusses the 
subjects exhaustively. When the sentence of the radical 
labor leader, Alexander Howat, came before the Supreme 
Court of the United States, Chief Justice Taft remarked 
in its decision} that the Kansas Court of Industrial Re- 
lations was ‘“miscalled a court,” being an institution of 
radically different type. The conviction of Howat was 
declared legal because it had been ordered, not by the 
miscalled Industrial Court, but by the true judicial arm 
of the State, acting in due form. 

What, then, is this strange, new monster? Chief 
Justice Taft described it as “an administrative tribunal.” 
It is, of course, an industrial commission, having powers 
precisely similar to those which the Interstate Commerce 
Commission has long wielded and which the Federal 
Trade Commission and the Railroad Labor Board covet. 
One may guess that those who named it avoided the word 
“commission” in deference to current prejudices. If so, 
uncandor was fitly rewarded by Governor Miller’s as- 
sumption that it was what its name said. But the fact 
remains that the Duell Bill was killed, and the cause of 
the industrial tribunal seriously injured in other States, 
by a judge and governor fundamentally ignorant of its 
nature and constitutional standing. 

Just how well this industrial commission is working 
in Kansas it is as yet too early to say. Many of the re- 


* February 26, 1922. T March 18, 1922. 
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ports are irreconcilable, sometimes flatly contradictory. 
It is not unlikely to be repudiated by popular vote. On 
the whole, Governor Allen seems warranted in declar- 
ing that intelligent workmen and their wives, long whip- 
sawed between radical labor leaders and reactionary em- 
ployers, welcome the prospect of industrial peace with 
justice. They love the court for the enemies it has made. 
The only disinterested criticism which seems thoroughly 
competent is that made by Herbert Feis for the Survey. 
It is often asserted that the “court” has not abated tur- 
moil but rather increased it; but Mr. Feis finds “sound 
reasons for disputing” this assertion. ‘The miners’ 
strike was inevitable. The outcome in my opinion was 
a victory for the court, not a defeat.” In the contro- 
versy against the radical Howat “the people of the State 
are solidly behind the court.”’ Crucial questions remain 
to be decided. The present position of the Court is “simi- 
lar to that of the Interstate Commerce Commission when 
that body was first created.” But, “the court still de- 
serves support for the hope of industrial peace based on 
reason, which it still holds out.’ 

Prominent among tasks of the future, Mr. Feis places 
“formulating general principles for the settlement of 
disputes, which are sound and progressive” —in a word, 
the development of industrial law. “The court’s de- 
cisions have been on the whole liberal and fair to the 
workers” but “they have been merely common sense 
dressed up.” “For the permanent solution of the ques- 
tions presented to the court, common sense will have to 
have sound principles about which to crystallize.” More 
concretely, the problem is to work away from the domi- 
nance of the ancient, outworn legal concepts of “com- 
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bination,” “conspiracy,” “individual liberty,” “the right 
of contract” and the rest, and build up a new code based 
upon modern conditions and looking to modern needs. 
Visionless reactionaries may stand for antique legality, 
but human welfare advances. Belligerent labor leaders 
may rage-against “industrial slavery,” but those who 
have at heart the true cause of unionism can only rejoice 
at the prospect of seeing it some day freed from the aim- 
less, unintelligent duel between reactionary courts and 
vote-catching Congressmen—seeing it shepherded beneath 
the sway of laws that are at once clear, sane, humane 
and progressive. 

Even among those who are usually thought conserva- 
tive, some few are already, at least in their thoughts, 
blazing the way. In President Harding’s address to 
Congress of December 21, 1921, he proposed “‘to meet 
modern conditions of social and economic life” by ‘the 
construction of a code and charter of elemental rights 
dealing with the relations of employer and employee.” 
He at least does not confuse court and commission, for 
he added that to interpret this code it would be necessary 
“to set up judicial or quasi-judicial tribunals.” Only in 
this way could “the superior rights of the community as 
a whole” prevail against “the labor group” and “the 
capital group.” 

There can no longer be a doubt as to the nature of 
our predicament. The hint of 1920 in Kansas has de- 
veloped into a national menace which, at the very least, 
is a kind of secession. Massachusetts and South Caro- 
lina, Pennsylvania and California, are no more units of 
our national life than are the coal-mines and railways. 
The menace is, in fact, far greater than the menace of 
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secession. Any State or section of the Union might secede 
and leave the remainder, however curbed in dignity and 
eribbed in future development, still normally prosperous, 
safe and free. But paralysis of the coal-mines or railways 
lays at once a heavy burden of expense upon every citizen 
throughout the country, slows down or stops the wheels 
of industry and threatens a winter of privation to all— 
disaster to the poor. Within the very vitals of the State 
a power has arisen, without the law and consciously re- 
bellious against all projects of legality, which imposes its 
will upon the nation under pain of freezing and starva- 
tion. A national strike is, essentially, sedition. 

The similar crisis with which Roosevelt had to deal was 
far less menacing, yet he called it “only less serious than 
that of the Civil War,” #° and made full military prepara- 
tion to deal with it. It is no accident that this power 
has grown so great. In the past, hard-coal and soft-coal 
strikes have fallen in different years. The strike against 
which Roosevelt ordered General Schofield to prepare the 
National Army was limited to the anthracite mines. The 
Mine Workers have now contrived to have their wage 
agreements end—and in consequence their strikes begin 
—simultaneously. Precisely similar in spirit was Mr. 
Lewis’s and Mr. Jewell’s insistence that, however differ- 
ent the conditions in different regions, all agreements 
should be “‘national’’—subject to bargaining under their 
personal direction. What the nation faces is a conspiracy 
of secession the object of which is not permanently to 
quit the body politic but to assert a sway over it which 
is more tyrannical than a monarch would dare, and in 
which the inspiring spirit is not that of intelligent rule 
but of proletarian dictatorship. When the American 
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public realizes that, it will be resolute in facing and meet- 
ing a situation which its so-called representatives in Con- 
gress have unfailingly blinked and side-stepped. 

Yet already in this task of extending to organized labor 
the salutary reign of law we have made a beginning, the 
development of government by commission. The human 
equation presents difficulties—is the last of all things to 
submit to the rule of reason; but few factors are more 
important than the first step. Labor will follow business 
in this progressive submission to the administrative tri- 
bunal. The precepts by which it is administered are 
similarly destined to crystallize into “a code and charter 
of freedom.” 

Cycles of development are slow; it will doubtless be a 
vastly different world which sees the culmination of all 
this. But the seeds of time are planted, the new cycle 
has definitely begun. We may not say prophetically 
which grain will grow and which will not; but if any- 
where we find a congruous tendency, a harmonious inter- 
play, among these new forces of collective reason in our 
old world of individualism, the prospect of permanence 
is increased. Fortunately there is evidence that, though 
in “some other form,” the commonwealth of the future 
will be kindred in spirit to the Republic of the Fathers. 


CHAPTER XII 
THE INDUSTRIAL REPUBLIC 


SrupEnts of the advancing phenomena of our industrial 
life have observed, and often with disquietude, a tendency 
away from local self-government in the States and toward 
national control. As early as 1906 Elihu Root gave a 
notable warning that if the States have any intention or 
hope of preserving their primal importance under the 
Constitution they must see to it that their functions are 
properly performed, and performed with regard to more 
than local advantage—with regard to the rights and wel- 
fare of neighbor States, of the nation as a whole. “It is 
useless for the advocates of State rights to inveigh against 
the supremacy of the constitutional laws of the United 
States, or against the extension of national authority in 
the fields of necessary control, where the States them- 
selves fail in the performance of their duty. The instinct 
of self-government among the people of the United States 
is too strong to permit them long to respect any one’s 
right to exercise a power which he fails to exercise. 
Sooner or later constructions of the Constitution will be 
found to vest the power where it will be exercised—in the 
national government.” * 

The warning is not hopeful in tone and it has not 
availed. Nor is it easy to see how it can avail. Very 
few of our multifarious activities are held within the 
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Commission and the Federal Trade Commission are con- 
stantly, inexorably, extending their authority to affairs 
once wholly local. Nor are matters of merely personal 
conduct exempt. If a youth in Jersey City takes a 
young woman to the metropolis for immoral purposes, 
or if a wife in Hoboken receives instruction in birth con- 
trol through the mails from Manhattan, both become 
grist for the stately mills of the Federal courts. The 
calendars are constantly clogged; there is a cry for more 
and always more Federal Judges. Is the result to be a 
complete nationalization of our industrial and social life, 
the extinction of local self-government? If so, our in- 
stitutions will be strangely, indeed tragically, transformed. 

It is a fact not sufficiently recognized that, step by 
step with the decay of local autonomy in the territorial 
State, a new power has arisen, a new unit of the life of 
the nation, having much the same desire for self-govern- 
ment, the same need of it, which the territorial States 
once felt. To the slow human eye the passing of what 
is familiar and clear-cut must necessarily be more noted 
than the advent of new phenomena, vague and incom- 
prehensible. Yet the new is no less interesting than the 
old—stronger, perhaps, in potentialities. Viewing the 
State of Massachusetts in its present and actual rather 
than in its historic character, is it any more a “unit” of 
our life than the shoe industry or the textile industry, 
each of which, though it centres in Massachusetts, has a 
national extension? Is Pennsylvania in its territorial 
aspect one whit more an entity than the coal industry, 
the steel industry? New York calls itself, rather grand- 
iloquently, the Empire State; but the empire of its port 
over the commerce of the nation is a thing very real and 
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potent. The railways, narrowly local in their origin, have 
leaped over State lines as if they were abstractions, and 
the several regional groups are now factors in our national 
life as distinct as any of the States at the time of the 
birth of our Constitution. The United States of the 
twentieth century are the great, vital organs of the body 
industrial. And they are as jealous of Federal control as 
the territorial States once were, as eager to achieve au- 
tonomy as the States are now lax in defending it. The 
incessant resistance which our industries oppose to Fed- 
eral government, to government by commission, is an 
instinctive utterance of our racial instinct for self- 
government. 

Is there hope of occupational autonomy? There is, at 
least, a fear. The theory of Guild Socialism is built on 
it, as is also the theory—not the practice—of Bolshevism. 
In our own country, many unions—textile workers, gar-. 
ment workers, coal-miners, railway employees—are in- 
creasingly conscious of the power of a self-governing in- 
dustrial unit and are bent on extending it, though the 
means to that end is a transformation of our Constitution. 
Once let them become a majority and, according to the 
doctrines of democracy, they have the right to rule the 
nation, not only politically but industrially. “Industrial 
Democracy,” whether it spells progress or ruin, is a pro- 
gramme thoroughly feasible. But there is more than de- 
mocracy in the wind that blows to the future. Employ- 
ers also have perceived this tendency toward the forma- 
tion of industrial “States” and are already using it, 
though less intelligently, for the development of “local”’ 
or occupational self-government on a basis that admits 
of private ownership, individual initiative. For a free 
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people may live under a democracy or a republic as it 
wills. 

In small local industries, employee representation has 
long been familiar, and for the most part successful. 
Toward the end of 1921 it was introduced into the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad system and the “Big Five” group of 
packers—essentially national groups. In both cases old- 
line labor unionists fought the innovation and in both 
cases ingloriously failed. The fact may well prove the 
opening of a new era in unionism as in organized industry, 
the beginning of republican self-government in the in- 
dustrial group as a whole. 

The modus operandi of employee representation is 
admirably autonomous, admirably effective. Thus, un- 
der the obvious necessity of deflating wages, employees 
of the packers were asked to take a reduction of approxi- 
mately 10 per cent, though their wages had already been 
reduced some 17 per cent by a federal arbitration. The 
decision was reached through a board equally composed 
of representatives of the men and representatives of the 
management. A clean breast was made of the condition 
of the industry, and all members of the conference had 
access to the company books. The “representatives” 
agreed that a cut was warranted and the agreement was 
speedily accepted by the rank and file of the workers. 

Only the outside trade-union objected—officials who 
were not themselves workers, being professional organ- 
izers and strike leaders, who see no clear scope for their 
activities under a régime of employee representation and 
collective bargaining within the group. Though they 
deride the “Company union,” the “hand-picked union,” 
they see in the industrial republic a potentiality to which 
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those who have reason to welcome it are strangely in- 
different. They called a strike. The packers had dis- 
carded the machinery of arbitration set up in wer time 
under Judge Samuel Alschuler, a fact of which the pro- 
labor press made much. Technically they had a right 
to do this, the term of the agreement having expired; 
but, taken by itself, the fact made no favorable impres- 
sion. The fact was, of course, not to be taken by itself. 
It was a step necessary to the establishment of “local”’ 
autonomy. In place of Federal arbitration the packers 
and their employees set up, as a pinnacle of the system 
of representation, their own machinery for arbitration. 
Under the old plan, the representatives chosen by the 
men—outside union leaders—represented only the mi- 
nority who were unionized, whereas under the new plan 
they were chosen by the workmen as a whole, unionized 
and ununionized. 

Approximate figures were gathered by Mr. Sherman 
Rogers,* himself a workman and a unionist before he be- 
came a speaker and writer on labor problems. The 
strength of the striking union was indicated in the fact 
that in the primary election conducted by the Armour 
plant 83 per cent of the employees voted, those who re- 
fused to vote at the behest of the union numbering at 
most 17 per cent. Between the primary and the election 
the union set on foot all the forces of intimidation, yet 
over 70 per cent of the employees voted, many of them 
being unionists who openly disobeyed the strike leaders. 
Of the final Conference Board thus elected, at least four 
of the five members wore union buttons. For this state- 
ment Mr. Rogers has the authority of several of the elected 
delegates of the workmen. When the strike call was 
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issued not over 10 per cent of the workmen obeyed. 
These figures were given by packing-house officials. Mr. 
Rogers says: “I do not doubt them.” In the early stages 
of the strike there was much vigorous intimidation and 
no little violence. This increased the number of absen- 
tees, but at no time was the output of the companies 
seriously curtailed. 

In the case of the Pennsylvania Railroad the contest 
between the new unionism and the old was similarly un- 
equal. The employee representatives on the Conference 
Board were, without exception, members of the “out- 
side” union. As the packers had discarded the services 
of a Federal arbitrator, so the Pennsylvania asserted its 
autonomy, defying a ruling of the Railroad Labor Board 
which involved recognition of the outside union, and 
was loyally sustained by its employees. The wage scale 
thus effected was in all cases as high as the scale set 
by the Labor Board; in some cases, where local condi- 
tions were exceptional, it was higher. When it came to 
the shopmen’s strike of 1922, which crippled so many 
railway systems, the Pennsylvania was able to operate 
with a minimum of friction. The object-lesson was not 
lost. Other railways had been unable to set up em- 
ployee representation because their men were too 
thoroughly unionized, too obedient to the command of 
outside leaders; but they took advantage of the strike 
to get on better terms with their men and a movement 
began that bids fair, in the long run, to result in the 
formation of ““company”’ unions on many or most of our 
railways. The Labor Board, partisan only in the cause 
of peace with justice, turned away from the unions that 
had struck against its decisions and recognized the new 
company unions. 
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The situation has its aspects of irony. No demand 
has been more persistently and vociferously urged by 
Mr. Gompers and his lieutenants than that workers 
should have “the right of collective bargaining,” through 
“representatives of their own choosing.” The objection 
to this as hitherto practised is familiar. Union leaders 
are not, in point of fact, of the “choosing”’ of the rank 
and file of workers. Elections are sparsely attended and 
often packed. An investigator of this phase of unionism 
asked a highly intelligent foreman printer why he and 
his kind, who might do so much to direct the labor move- 
ment, did not attend union meetings. “Sometimes I 
do,” he answered, “but I generally find the meeting run 
by men I’ve had to fire, and we don’t like that, either of 
us.” Far too often control passes into the hands of a 
ring. Many strikes are called for reasons that have to 
do with the continuance in power of salaried leaders. 
Sometimes a group of radicals achieves control, some- 
times a group of grafters. In most cases the outside 
union leader has little or no first-hand knowledge of the 
actual conditions with regard to which he claims the right 
of bargaining. Not to put too fine a point on it, the old- 
line union “representation” is subject to all the vices of 
national politics as currently practised, and it exaggerates 
most of them. Intelligent workmen have long been 
aware that under the so-called collective bargaining they 
lose time and wages, while only their pseudo-representa- 
tives, whose salaries continue, “collect.” The fact that 
so many workman members of joint conference boards 
wear outside union buttons is a sign and a portent for 
the old-line union leaders. 

This effect of outside leadership has of late been made 
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the subject of statistical record. Mr. Noel Sargent, 
manager of the open-shop department of the National 
Association of Manufacturers, examined building permits 
and records of unemployment in thirty representative 
American cities, and found that in those where the open 
shop prevails there was 56 per cent more construction, 
with the result that, though wages averaged only $0.87 
as against $1.01, the building worker received 84 per cent 
more in actual money. The average bank savings in 
open-shop cities were 18 per cent greater. The effect on 
unemployment was equally striking. In the open-shop 
towns only 34 out of 1,000 inhabitants were out of work, 
as against 77 in the closed-shop towns. These figures 
cannot be brushed aside as open-shop propaganda. The 
Monthly Labor Review, published by the United States 
Bureau of Labor Statistics, in which the influence of or- 
ganized labor is strong, made a survey of rent increases 
covering nine of the closed-shop cities and six of the 
open-shop cities covered in Mr. Sargent’s report. The 
survey shows that, whereas the average increase in open- 
shop cities was 14 per cent, the average increase in closed- 
shop cities was 15 per cent, or thirty times as great. A 
similar effect of union leadership has been disclosed in 
many industries, notably the coal-mines. The coal strike 
in 1922 resulted mainly from the fact that the union- 
miner leaders clung to the war-time wage scales, though 
the actual pay, as a result of a lack of orders, barely 
enabled the miners to make ends meet; whereas non- 
union miners, working normal hours at economically 
possible wages, earned a good living. Though the union 
wage scale is a tragic illusion to the workman it is a 
reality no less tragic to the public, which pays it dollar 
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for dollar in the cost of every ton of coal, of every com- 
modity in which manufacture and transportation are 
items. The fight to retain inflated wage scales was a 
leading factor not only in post-war unemployment, but 
in the tardy return of normal business. 

It does not follow that unionism is to be smashed and 
the open shop established. Without organization and 
collective bargaining labor would be plunged again into 
the old horrors of laissez faire. What Mr. Sargent has 
proved is that union leadership as it exists to-day in 
many or most trades is grossly incompetent in protecting 
the true interests of the workmen and deeply antago- 
nistic to the welfare of the nation as awhole. Past gains 
have been made by fighting and could not have been 
otherwise achieved; but to cope with present conditions 
requires a new form of organization and of leadership. 
Throughout the period of deflation, Mr. Gompers and 
his clan cried out that employers had conspired to 
“smash unionism.” Perhaps some of them had. The 
exactions of organized labor have been insensate, tyran- 
nical, and more than likely to engender a similarly in- 
sensate spirit among its victims. But enlightened em- 
ployers, and their number is steadily growing, sincerely 
welcome employee representation. 

Champions of the new order see clearly the alternative 
_ between industrial democracy and the industrial republic. 
“There is nothing in the democratic principle,” writes 
Mr. Edward A. Filene, a merchant and economist of 
Boston, “that in itself will take the place of expert knowl- 
edge, technical skill, and trained industrial vision.” Yet 
he insists upon the need of representation. Employees 
“have been taught from childhood that it is their inaliena- 
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ble right as free men to have a hand in determining the 
political laws under which they live. . . . Menso taught 
are not going to stop short of applying this axiom to the 
industrial system under which they live and labor. In- 
evitably they are claiming the right to have an effective 
voice in the determining of conditions under which they 
work. ~These economic conditions are even more im- 
portant to them than the political conditions.” The 
remedy is employee representation under a system that 
gives workmen a wholesome living and effective freedom. 
Posts requiring exceptional ability will still have excep- 
tional rewards; but “business shall more and more be- 
come a profession and be carried on in a spirit of service 
to the community.” * 

The most striking demonstration of employee rep- 
resentation is that made by Mr. Thomas E. Mitten in 
the Philadelphia Rapid Transit Company. Though long 
sustained and signally successful, it is not altogether typi- 
cal. Being narrowly local and affecting only some 10,000 
men, the scheme of representation is rudimentary. But 
the experiment has a history of over a decade, and has 
been inspired by a clear and abiding sense of the need 
of the republican spirit in industry. The question is not, 
as has been stated, whether capital shall hire labor or 
labor shall hire capital. That is the question of Indus- 
trial Democracy. As Mr. Mitten states the problem it 
is whether “men and management in co-operation”’ shall 
fix wages after a full consideration of the financial situa- 
tion, or whether this shall be done by an arbitrary board 
of financial directors checked only by labor leaders, 
equally arbitrary, wielding the power of the strike. 

*The New York World, May 21, 1922. 
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That is the question of the Industrial Republic. Com- 
pare the “principles” that underlie this “company 
union” with Mr. Filene’s statement: 

First: The primary purpose of a public-service cor- 
poration is to give public service, and without such ser- 
vice none but thieves can benefit. Second: The success- 
ful running of a railroad depends most upon the men who 
run the railroad, and these human beings are of more 
importance than dividends. Third: Capital cannot get 
an adequate return for its investment, it cannot in fact 
get any return, unless these principles are observed.* 

When Mr. Mitten took charge in 1911, the company 
was on the rocks, wrecked by predatory capitalism. 
There had been no dividends for eight years; the equip- 
ment was mostly fit for the scrap-heap, and there was a 
deficit of some $1,500,000. The maximum pay of con- 
ductors and motormen was 23 cents an hour. The only 
remedy conceivable to the leaders of the workmen had 
been the strike, always the strike. Mr. Mitten made an 
appeal for loyal co-operation, a “union” within the plant. 
Under the joint influence of head and heart, the 23 cents 
an hour rose to 43 cents in 1918 and, at the peak of war- 
time wages, to 7214 cents. When the need of deflation 
became evident in 1921, there was an immediate reduc- 
tion to 65 and then to 64 cents. Meantime there had 
been a steady increase of service and a resumption of 
dividends. In 1922 Mr. Mitten called a mass meeting 
of employees and proposed that, after a 6-per-cent divi- 
dend had been paid the stockholders, there should be a 
“dividend for super co-operation” to the workmen of 
10 per cent on their wages. The Board of Directors re- 

* New York World, April 9, 1922. 
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sisted bitterly. Mr. Mitten appealed over their heads 
to the stockholders and got enough proxies to defeat the 
Directors—including proxies on stock which the men 
themselves had bought, through their Co-operative Wel- 
fare Association, to the tune of a quarter of a million 
dollars. Note that: when men are represented in a way 
they trust they willingly become stockholders. So far 
as is known, that block of employee-owned stock is the 
largest of its kind in existence. 

There is a certain force in the criticism, widely voiced, 
that “the Mitten system” is not a system but a man. 
No mere paper republic, or paper democracy, could 
achieve such results. But without the system the man 
would be equally powerless, and the more widely our in- 
dustries are integrated on a national scale the more im- 
portant does the system become. As long as we con- 
tinue to tolerate the reign of merely financial boards of 
directors, tempered only by the equally arbitrary reign 
of strike leaders, it is difficult to see how there can be an 
end of industrial anarchy—the senseless and ruinous 
strife between men and management. Under the plant 
congress, true representation becomes once more pos- 
sible. Union meetings are fully attended. The “rep- 
resentatives” are themselves largely workers and are 
personally familiar with the needs both of the men and 
of the management—as the men and the management 
are personally familiar with them. To the management — 
as to the workers, employee representation means the 
substitution of local self-government for outside control. 

The American Federation of Labor, at first satirical 
and contemptuous of employee representation, gives evi- 
dence of becoming frankly hostile to it. Obviously, if 
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the leaders in the world of labor are to be actually em- 
ployed among the men they lead, there will be less scope 
for the outside professional. Apart from the personal 
interests of the present group of leaders, however, there 
is no reason why unions of the new order should not 
affiliate with the Federation. There are many reasons 
why they should. They would be able to contribute 
powerfully to the Federation’s general influence over 
labor legislation at Washington, bringing to it precisely 
that sense of the actualities of the industrial world, of 
the interrelated needs of employer and employed, which 
of late it has conspicuously lacked. Within the plant 
congress, collective bargaining would become a reality— 
as it has not been and cannot be when the representatives 
of the men are outsiders whose primary interests are not 
those of the industry and the workmen affected. 

To the radical agitator employee representation is a 
menace unmitigated. Where meetings are largely at- 
tended and the leaders chosen are fellow workmen, there 
is no opening for the “borer from within.” Apostles of 
“industrial democracy” cry out that their thunder is 
stolen. It is true that the I. W. W. and the Guildsmen 
first had the vision to see the greater force and efficiency 
of organization by the actual, functioning groups of in- 
dustry; but, the basis of their plan being democratic, 
they have assumed that ultimate power shall reside in 
mere numbers. Under the present working of employee 
representation, the men have their say on equal terms, 
but so, also, have the managerial forces; and both act 
not as the delegates of a direct democracy but as the 
representatives of truly republican institutions. 

Between the brute power of unskilled labor and the 
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brute power of capital a buffer arises which is composed 
of the most manly and intelligent elements in both. 
Skilled workmen, known and trusted by their fellows, 
mingle and deliberate with superintendents, technicians, 
financiers. The anarchy of strike and lockout gives place 
to organized and efficient representation—due process of 
law. ~Incidentally, the worker finds a new interest in his 
industry, an incentive to understand it as a whole and 
to give it his loyalty. He has a new ambition—the pos- 
sibility of rising to power. Where once the “interna- 
tional” labor leader, immersed in Federation politics, 
confronted the captain of industry in the traditional atti- 
tudes of labor and capital, worker and manager now meet 
about a table as partners to promote the industry upon 
which the fortunes of all depend. 

The critics of employee representation see a likelihood 
that the men will eventually “want to run the whole 
establishment.” To this Mr. Mitten answered: “That 
wouldn’t be so bad—if the men knew how.” Asked if 
this would not mean “the end of the employing class,” he 
repeated: “That wouldn’t be so bad.” The point of all 
this lies in the reservation, ‘if the men knew how.”” The 
Industrial Republic gives the employee far greater facility 
in rising to power, but to rise he must make good. In 
the sense of being intrenched in undeserved privilege, 
there will be no employing class; but there will still be 
responsible employers. Without Mr. Mitten and the or- 
ganization he built up there would have been neither 
stockholders’ dividends nor wage dividends for “super 
co-operation.” His salary is $150,000 a year, and he 
owes his continuance in power to the stockholders. 

The interplay of these co-operating principles of labor, 
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management and ownership raises delicate questions. 
In case of a deadlock there must be ordered justice. 
Presumably a code of industrial law will evolve, with a 
court to interpret it. Discoverers of the future may well 
question whether the industrial court on the Kansas 
plan, operating within the territorial State, may not en- 
counter a rival in the court within the industry—or 
whether we have not here rather the germ of two insti- 
tutions destined to work together as State and Federal 
Courts do now. Such questions are for a future doubt- 
less far removed—but not so far as to be beyond the 
reach of thought and experiment. 

In its development in larger regional units or industrial 
States, employee representation is rudimentary, inchoate, 
and, as yet, on trial. In hard times employers are easily 


persuaded to open their books to wage-earners; the real 


test will come in good times when the men are asking an 
increase. There is a similar question whether employees 
will loyally bow before a decision of the established court 
when they regard it as unjust. Much will depend on 
the candor and good sense of both men and manage- 
ment, the strength of our instinct for self-government. 
One hope for employee representation lies in the evils it 
promises to cure. It presents the best machinery as yet 
devised for eliminating the radical “borer” and the self- 
interested strike leader, thus reducing to a minimum the 
endless waste of lockout and strike. It should appeal to 
our sense of economic order no less than to our love of 
free institutions. 

Are the men of the American Federation of Labor 
capable of understanding the Industrial Republic, of 
welcoming it and working through it to a new freedom 
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and power? Judged by the utterances of their great 
leader, they are not. Such economic programmes as 
Samuel Gompers announces are worthy of the intelligence 
of a sophomore. Whatever the problem presented, he 
views it in the narrowest perspective of his own group 
interest. During the housing shortage, in 1922, the 
Lockwood Committee confronted him with evidences of 
preposterous, scandalous grafting upon the needs of the 
community, of monopolizing work and extorting wages, 
of a tyranny practised by union leaders not only against 
employers and the public but against honest workmen 
who were striving to protect their union treasuries and 
the honor of their craft. Mr. Gompers admitted all this, 
but at the first hint of a remedy exclaimed: “God save 
labor from the courts!” Asked what means of reform 
he would suggest, he said: “Anything except by law.” 
Realizing that he had confessed the deliberate anarchy of 
unionism, he appeared at another hearing to correct the 
impression. He said that the needed reform must ‘‘come 
from within” the unions. As an expression of the instinct 
of self-government the saying is admirable, but it turned 
out to be something more than that—and less. When 
Mr. Untermeyer asked him, in a tone excusably ironic, 
just when the reform might be expected, Mr. Gompers, 
who is a witty as well as a skilled debater, answered: » 
“On January 1, 1923—if it doesn’t rain!” The flippant 
cynicism was echoed in shouts of derision from his friends 
in the audience. 

Any one who knows the American craftsman, has 
labored with him and conversed with him, knows that the 
utterances of Mr. Gompers misrepresent him even more 
crassly than they misrepresent Mr. Gompers. A very 
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large proportion of the rank and file of men in the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor, probably a large majority, are 
two-fisted, upstanding, level-headed citizens. In politi- 
cal elections they vote as such, turning to scorn every 
effort to create a labor vote, indifferent even to punishing 
such Congressmen as have incurred the wrath of their 
own union leaders. 

A few days before the Cincinnati convention of 1922 * 
the “international” president of the Building Trades 
Department of the American Federation of Labor spoke 
a message to his followers very different from the message 
of Mr. Gompers. Structurally the Federation, as now 
organized, is a rope of sand, power in all vital matters 
being jealously guarded by the local unions. But where 
Mr. Gompers accepted the situation, John Donlin ran 
the evil to earth and gave voice lustily: ‘““We have for 
years allowed the conscienceless and hired disturber to 
lead us into preventable and unjustifiable strikes. We 
must now have management and supervision.” The 
whole nation, he said, is tired of strikes called by the 
“irresponsible” labor “demagogue” and is “disgusted 
with the institutions that make them possible.” Among 
organized workmen, he declared, 99 per cent are of the 
same mind. So he proposed that in each department of 
the Federation, and especially in the great Building Trades 
Department, a “small central agency” be created in 
which alone shall be vested the power to call strikes. In 
our National Government only Congress has power to 
declare war. Mr. Donlin pleaded that labor likewise 
create and submit to centralized institutions of self-gov- 
ernment. What followed is even more subversive of 
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Federation tradition. If the evils of corrupt and irre- 
sponsible local leadership prove to be beyond the work- 
man’s powers to correct, “we must admit that the indus- 
trial court is necessary.” 

That is the voice of fearless and constructive leadership, 
capable of grasping the new phenomenon of employee 
representation and affiliating it within a stronger, more 
intelligent and public-spirited Federation. Under such 
leadership, with the case of the Industrial Republic clearly 
stated, the American Federation of Labor should eventu- 
ally be capable of becoming not only a stabilizing but a 
sanely progressive force in American life. But in Fed- 
eration politics such leaders are as yet rare, as they are 
powerless to make headway against timid conservatives 
and wild radicals. The Federation is a house much 
divided against itself. Mr. Gompers is righteously op- 
posed to Guild Socialism; but, being a conservative rather 
than a conservationist, has not yet grasped the idea of the 
Industrial Republic—or, if he has, he fears too keenly 
that to espouse it now would be to introduce a new ele- 
ment of division among his already distracted followers. 
Only constructive leadership of a high and youthful 
ardor will attempt to shift the base of the Federation 
of Labor to a form of unionism in which the main 
body of leaders are themselves workmen, immersed 
each in the vital affairs of his own industry. But if 
ever such leaders arise, a new era will open before the 
Federation. 

That this development of “State rights” within the 
industrial nation will spread among our basic industries 
and become organized in regional systems is at best a 
hope. But the need is ever present. The “national” 
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coal strike and railway shopmen’s strike of the summer 
of 1922 emphasized the public need of employee rep- 
resentation in regional groups. In England the famous 
Whitley Report outlined a system of local, regional, and 
national “joint standing councils” in each industry, 
which in the aggregate establish a true industrial republic. 
Here again we find provision for self-government. The 
Report recommends that the state “give the sanction of 
law to agreements made by the councils.” This, as Mr. 
R. M. Maclver points out in his Labor in the Changing 
World,® gives each industry a legislative power as re- 
gards its own affairs and thus establishes a means of 
self-government by occupation quite comparable to that 
of our territorial-political State. Such legislation should 
‘of course be subordinate to Federal law. Doubtless there 
will be need of a wide development of administrative 
tribunals. The Interstate Commerce Commission has 
steadily grown in authority and power. The Railroad 
Labor Board and the Federal Trade Commission are 
straining forward along similar lines. A Federal Coal 
Commission is projected. At this rate, each of the basic 
industries will very soon have its official liaison with 
Washington. If the plan outlined in the Packers and 
Stockyards Act and imitated by Secretary Hoover should 
prosper, group needs and group “legislation” will come 
automatically before the Secretary of Commerce, of 
Labor, of Agriculture, as the case may be, who will him- 
self act in liaison with the Attorney-General. Over all, 
of course, will be the Supreme Court of the United 
States. 

Occupational self-government in industry should modify 
profoundly the nature of the administrative tribunal—of 
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that “government by commission” which has so often 
seemed inquisitorial. Laws made in the several industries 
by responsible, representative councils could scarcely have 
a sinister intent, especially when framed face to face with 
- a national administration tribunal and subject to review 
by the United States Supreme Court. The legislature 
of the industrial State would look to the national tribunal 
not for correction but for guidance and counsel. Work- 
ing in this manner, not only employer groups but labor 
groups and groups of co-operating farmers could de- 
velop—what President Harding has already called for— 
a “code and charter of freedom,” which should give to 
our industrial States a body and strength of self-govern- 
ment, the lack of which has crippled them for decades. 
With the establishment of the reign of law within each 
industry, revolutionary activity would be checked and 
our present need of an “Industrial Court” to protect the 
nation against strikes in basic industries would be in a 
measure outgrown. The outline is necessarily vague; 
but at the worst it is better than blind recalcitration 
against the “inquisitions” of commission government 
and the uncertainties of Supreme Court rules of reason, 
better than impotent lamentations over the decay of 
local self-government in our territorial States. 

Such a system could not fail eventually to make itself 
felt in the halls of national legislation. A Congress 
mainly composed of men elected from territorial divisions 
cannot truly “represent” a nation the organic and func- 
tional units of which are mainly industrial and have no 
definite correspondence with locality. If we regard con- 
gressmen not as representatives but as mere delegates 
attentive to the will of their electors, they are even more 
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manifestly futile, for their electors are a motley, ill- 
assorted, unorganized crew—laborer, capitalist, farmer, 
middleman, salaried worker. To which element shall 
the distracted delegate hearken? In point of fact, our 
parties being about evenly divided on major political 
issues, he is generally stampeded by some organized mi- 
nority group—the one that makes the most noise: the 
German vote, the Irish vote, the farmer vote, the labor 
vote, the woman vote, the prohibition vote. If he tries 
to follow his own best judgment, as some congressmen 
still do, his case is scarcely better. The problems of gov- 
ernment are industrial, commercial, involving highly 
technical factors—and he is, usually, a lawyer. 

The essence of tyranny, it is said, is power without re- 
sponsibility. Under our present organization, or lack 
of it, when a group procures legislation it exercises this 
power. But there is another menace to the freedom of 
a nation, equally great—that its elected representatives 
should have responsibility without power. Thanks to 
the uncontrolled activity of groups, that is the case with 
even a numerically strong majority. Congress is a rub- 
ber stamp for selfish, warring interests, Republicans 
joining shamelessly with Democrats at the snap of their 
constituents’ whips. “Will the Administration control 
the next Congress?”’ one politician asked another in the 
fateful months of 1922. “What difference does that 
make!”’ was the answer. “It can’t control this one.” 
Harassed by rebellion, even the “strongest”? majority 
finds itself impotent to serve not merely the nation but 
—grim portent—its own political fortunes. 

If any one wishes to measure the superior compulsion 
of group interests, when working upon Congress as now 
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constituted, let him consider this: While they threatened 
merely the future of the nation, as they have done since 
long before the Interstate Commerce Act of 1887, they 
were ignored or dealt with gingerly. Our modern sense 
of the evil dates from the time, in 1921 and 1922, when a 
certain political group, the Republican Party, perceived 
that they threatened also its continuance in office. That 
sense will be extended to the other half of the nation 
just so soon as the Democrats “come into power” only 
to find themselves similarly impotent. 

Lord Bryce has noted the low standard of our national 
legislature,*” both in personnel and in the sum total of 
accomplishment, and has given many a shrewdly observed 
explanation of it. But he omits this one, that when men 
chosen on a merely territorial basis endeavor to “rep- 
resent” the group interests of the modern world the result 
is inevitably a scramble of futility. And there is a shame 
beyond the fact that Congress is so largely composed of 
impotent or evil little men; it is that the abler men of the 
business world outside are equally impotent, and often 
equally evil. When a group or an individual is denied 
its salutary normal functioning, what object in life re- 
mains but to seek the selfish gain, the illegal power? 
Lack of self-government by groups, and of group rep- 
resentation in Congress, has diverted many an able 
man, who would gladly have served his country, into 
devious ways —to the great loss of forthright national 
leadership. 

The force of modern conditions has already placed in 
the Cabinet leaders of nation-wide groups—agriculture, 
labor, commerce. In the summer of 1922 President 
Harding broached a plan, long mooted but never before 
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so seriously, of having the department heads in his 
Cabinet “go before Congress” somewhat as English Cab- 
inet ministers do, to take part in legislation. The pro- 
posal had, as usual, a somewhat academic air; but it was 
known to the knowing that in reality it bore a strong 
relationship to the necessity which the President felt of 
making a bridge over the ever-widening gap between the 
executive and the legislative function, and thus curbing 
and controlling group activities—incidentally restoring 
the solidarity of his own group, the Republican Party. 
The fact is, the virtue of our party system has already 
been destroyed. That being the case, the system itself 
must eventually go by the board. What is then to 
take the place of it, except the mighty force that, all 
unconsciously, is destroying it? 

Is it inconceivable that Congress also shall quite 
frankly be composed, at least in part, of representatives 
of the industrial groups? The creative leaders of farm 
bureaus, mines, steel mills and railways, of the commer- 
cial and banking world, would thus find a means of work- 
ing for the country as a whole while they voiced their 
nearer interests—of voicing their nearer interests while 
they worked for the country as a whole. So, also, would 
groups of professional men as such—lawyers, physicians, 
clergymen, educators. Cities might be represented in 
their capacity as ports and commercial centres. The 
territorial States would doubtless still have representa- 
tives, though reduced in number. 

Such questions are much discussed but only vaguely 
thought out; one must not be insistent on details. No 
less than the thirteen States that came together under 
the Constitution, the units of our modern industrial life 
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differ in magnitude and importance. They differ more 
widely in character and special interests. A possible 
abuse lies in dominance by a combination of the repre- 
sentatives of mere business. Some means must be 
found for insuring that Congress shall represent all the 
people. It would profit us little to exchange the ineffi- 
ciency of the lawyer-politician for a dominance by money- 
bags. ~But there is urgent need, which many to-day 
recognize clearly, that each and all of the great factors of 
the industrial nation shall have a full measure of occu- 
pational self-covernment and be represented in Congress 
by men who know their needs. The Senate might re- 
main wholly “territorial” as at present—a chamber of 
nationally minded men, designed to act as a brake upon 
blind or self-interested faction; but the House would con- 
tain an adequate number of able specialists, each the 
chosen representative of some great organized unit of the 
national life. With basic laws passed by such a Congress, 
self-covernment in each industry, aided by a national 
Commission, would be a relatively simple thing. 

At best, it is to be feared, there would be pulling and 
hauling in the “House” of these new “representatives.” 
But at least the struggle would be brought out from the 
region of pork-barrel, political fences, and lobbying inter- 
ests; it would be waged in the open by trained business 
specialists under able leadership. The mind of the na- 
tion would receive new light, the blood of the nation flow 
red and warm. However problematic the details, this 
main fact is obvious: until our commonwealth has as- 
sumed that “other form” which Noah Webster surmised, 
more respondent to modern needs, there can be no gen- 
uine self-government, no really representative legislature, 
no true freedom. 
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One of the largest of the groups of which the nation is 
composed—the largest with a single exception—has 
failed to make itself felt at Washington, failed even to 
realize the necessity of doing so. They are those who 
have no union and never strike—individuals oppressed 
by inhibitions of dignity and respectability and timidity 
when they ask for a bit more pay. But of all-groups in 
the nation the middle-class brain workers are the most 
cruelly, the most ruinously abridged of their freedom. 
When labor strikes and employer profiteers, when this 
bloe or that bloc works its will upon Congress, they suffer 
—and suffer without redress. Whence this familiar fate 
of the innocent bystander? They look back piously to 
the point of view of the Fathers, ignoring all that stands 
between—ignorant especially of their own impending fate. 
In this new form which our commonwealth is assuming, 
they are declining in numbers and in power; and that is 
a matter of moment to one and all of those who care for 
their country and its future, for they are the brains of 
the nation, the repository and the guardians of all that 
is best in the racial stock, in the national tradition. They 
are slaves and, no less than organized labor or organized 
capital, they will search in vain for anything in the 
Constitution of the United States, in the Declaration of 
Independence, in the body of our law, which points the 
way to freedom. 

Under the Industrial Republic, their case would be 
different. They are the right hand of capital; without 
their creative mind and administrative energy, our in- 
dustrial fabric entire would decay and crumble. They 
are the right hand of labor no less, as has been abundantly 
shown in tragic experiments of late both in Russia and 
in Italy. In the industrial Congress as it seems likely 
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to develop, they are, each in his own unit or “guild,” 
the natural representatives of employer, the natural 
representatives of employed. Out of the labor of day to 
day, able men of all kinds—skilled workmen, superin- 
tendents, technicians—would rise to positions of indus- 
trial power; the abler among them would rise out of their 
industries to the ultimate political power at Washington. 
In this new order it would go hard if the middle classes 
were so cramped in their living as men that they could 
not hand on to the future the rich endowment they have 
received from their fathers; it would go hard if they were 
not permitted to bring into our political life the high in- 
telligence and the creative leadership that are to-day so 
conspicuously lacking. Blindest of all orders to their 
own needs, they are of all orders the most essential to the 
nation. To labor especially they are indispensable. 
Only when the brain rules the economic body shall we 
be able to guard the less well-to-do against unemploy- 
ment, to bring free living and spiritual advancement 
within the range of the multitudes of common laborers 
whose bodies are their only capital and are productive 
only when “invested” in a job. 

Even while the Industrial Revolution has oppressed 
the middle class, shot it to pieces, it has opened up to 
it possibilities of service and power beyond anything it 
has ever known—though it has always, as we have seen, 
been the guiding principle of progress. This new mid- 
dle class of technicians, managers, professional men ° 
comprises the creative brain force, the power of gui- 
dance and command, without which civilization will 
crash about our ears, as it has already crashed in Rus- 
sia, with a catastrophic violence and a completeness of 
ruin for which history affords no parallel. 
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Employee representation—the Industrial Republic— 
implies voting, and a voting that gives workmen power 
over property values which they own only in part. For 
the rank and file, the chief interest in their industry lies 
in such equity as they have in the present and future of 
their jobs. The money ownership lies mainly in other 
hands. Here is a Gordian knot which the Guild Socialists 
have cut. As the masses are supposed to control, in 
effect to own, the political state, they say, so the masses 
must own and control the industrial state. It is high 
time to look equality in the face, beginning with its politi- 
cal manifestations. Asked what he thought of democ- 
racy, a philosopher said: “How can I tell? It has never 
been tried.’””’ When the balance of our party system is 
struck, this will have to be set down, whether as debit 
or credit, that it has consistently stood between the na- 
tion and the creed it professes. We have had an oli- 
garchy of bosses and office-holders hand in hand with a 
plutocracy that sustained them. We have now a tyranny 
of organized minority groups. But we have never had 
a democracy. There may be those who will say that we 
could not have been worse off. They will do well to re- 
member that the logical end of pure democracy is So- 
cialism—the postulated equality of Jefferson carried be- 
yond the political sphere to its logical conclusion in the 
industrial sphere. That equality in the ownership and 
direction of industry is a feasible programme politically, 
to achieve which is well within the power of a majority, 
was shown in war time when the political state quite gen- 
erally “expropriated” the industrial fabric, even to such 
portions of individual wealth as it deemed needful. If 
the majority of American citizens ever really desire to 
bolshevize industry, due process of law will not be lack- 
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ing. Now in an industrial nation the majority must 
always be unskilled laborers. Questions arise as to the 
qualifications for citizenship—whether the doctrine of 
equality has not betrayed us into making the standard 
unduly low. 

That the liberalizing movement of the nineteenth cen- 
tury was on the whole salutary, few will question. To 
the bitter hardship which the Industrial Revolution im- 
posed upon the factory worker it opposed the Christian 
sense of brotherhood; and it is mingling with this, in 
ever-increasing proportion, a sane regard for the racial 
health and vitality. Upon the humane impulse that so 
largely inspired the democratic revolution the world can 
never, should never, turn its back. But it is high time 
to realize that its theory and dogma are extreme—in 
effect, false. Men are not created equal. Let us look 
again at the sorriest of all censuses. A large part of our 
population, almost 14,000,000, are of low-grade alien 
birth, with little experience in self-government and often 
no aptitude for it. Almost 10,000,000 are negroes. 
Though the army draft men were admittedly somewhat 
below the American average, the mental tests revealed 
45.per cent of C —, D and E intelligence. A quarter 
of the draft men (24.9 per cent) were, by any genuine 
test, illiterate—and by inference almost 25,000,000 of 
the American people. “The only remedy for democracy,” 
say the Socialists, ‘is more democracy and always more 
and more democracy.” In plain terms, if a citizenship of 
literates fails, add the illiterates; if that fails, add the 
morons, the imbeciles, the idiots. 

Even in its mitigated form as practised to-day, democ- 
racy is not the yokefellow but the antithesis of freedom. 
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It means lowering the standard of political thought, of 
political honesty, of independence and vigor in political 
leadership; it means a very real tyranny of the selfish 
and the base over generous and far-sighted patriotism. 
These people are, to be sure, still our brothers, with a 
claim upon our generosity very real and compelling. 
But we can no longer delude ourselves with the idea that 
political enfranchisement means political regeneration. 
There is a multitude of those who—quite aside from the 
effect on our institutions—are themselves only more de- 
praved in casting a vote. 

If under the new order toward which we are tending 
this ignorant and degraded multitude were to exert 
their will, the possibilities of organic group representa- 
tion, otherwise so bright, could only be seriously dimmed. 
These people are the great liability, the great danger, of 
the Republic. If only in order to preserve the resources 
which we devote to their care, the industrial fabric must 
be ruled by those who are literate, by those who have in 
their blood the instincts and the capacities of free men. 

In the eighteenth century and well into the nineteenth, 


_ citizenship was not so much a right as a privilege, a re- 


sponsibility; there were many qualifications, chiefly of 


property. It does not seem unreasonable that only those 


who have a stake in the country shall have a part in its 
government. But that idea was submerged in Jeffer- 
son’s Revolution of 1800 and the coming of the Industrial 
Revolution. We live in a world of new values, new 
standards. The chief wealth of the major portion of our 
citizens to-day lies, not in that landed “property” in 
which Noah Webster saw the bulwark of freedom, nor 
in anything measured by money, but in their own char- 
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acter and training—their jobs. By what standard, then, 
shall the capacity for citizenship be measured? One 
word holds a vast idea—service. In war time it was an 
idea familiar to all. Some served at the front and some 
at home; neither was more essential than the other. As 
it happened the rewards were very unequal. Some found 
glory and death in France; others riches at home and the 
ignominy of the profiteer. In a truly industrial republic, 
truly patriotic, that would not be possible. 

On the 4th of March, 1921, certain words were spoken 
which at the time passed unregarded and apparently un- 
comprehended. This was perhaps because the speaker 
was generally thought, and sometimes is, a backward- 
looking patriot. These are the words: 

“T can vision the ideal republic, where every man is 
called to the flag or assigned to duty for whatever ser- 
vice, military or civic, he is best fitted; where we may 
call to universal service every plant, agency, or facility, 
all in the sublime sacrifice for country, and not one 
penny of war profit shall inure to the benefit of private 
individual, corporation, or combination, but all above 
the normal shall flow into the defense chest of the na- 
tion. ... Out of such universal service will come a 
new unity of spirit and purpose, a new confidence and 
consecration. ... Then we should have little or no 
disorganization of our economic industrial and commer- 
cial system, no staggering war debts... . Envy and 
jealousy would have no soil for their menacing develop- 
ment and revolution would be without the passion that 
engenders it.” 

National service! Is it too much to expect that, in 
order to become citizens, men and women shall be skilled 
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in their jobs—trained to serve in office or factory, in navy 
or army, in hospital or government bureau—and shall 
have access through books and the press to the sources 
of sound judgment; that those who are not literate and 
have no capital of skill shall have no voice in govern- 
ment? Is there any better basis for citizeuship than the 
ability and the willingness to serve? Only a nation of 
skilled citizens, free men in the practice of their crafts 
and capable of sacrifice, can ever be truly a republic, 
truly free. 

Who will oppose this limitation of the franchise? Not 
the trade-unionists. They are “the aristocrats of labor.” 
They are well paid, intelligent, having their own homes 
and bank-accounts; they are eager as Amercians to make 
good—and are sorely beset by the rising tide of indus- 
trial democrats led by the radical “borer.’’ Farmers, 
by far the largest group in the nation, are even more 
clearly committed to conservative progress—conserva- 
tion. In the nineteenth century the low prices of farm 
products and the oppression of “trust” and railway 
made the less stable among them radicals; but their 
swinking in that galley got them nowhere. To-day, an 
economic misfortune equally great finds them no longer 
feather-brained radicals but sane business men, shrewd 
politicians. They know their true enemy and are check- 
ing him step by step to the final mate. Their “ power” 
lies in two strongholds, landed property and their jobs. 
The class of industrial brain workers will be for a sane 
limitation of the franchise to a man. To achieve it, all 
that is needful is organization, a programme, a slogan. 

The word “republicanism” was familiar to the Fathers 
as it sounds strange to us. It embodies the idea which, 
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however unconsciously, has shaped the development of 
our nation—the idea of common welfare and national 
good, avoiding alike self-centred individualism and ty- 
rannical control. If such republicanism is to succeed, the 
right to vote must be very widely diffused—open to all 
who are qualified by their own sound character to know 
strength in other men, by their intelligence to judge of 
measures. But it must also be limited to those who have 
the ability, and accept the liability, to serve. 

The vision far outruns the possibilities of the present, 
outruns all human capacity for filling in details. Es- 
pecially problematical is the question of the position and 
the service of women—not so much in war time as in the 
longer, steadier, and no less vital struggles of peace. But 
what matters chiefly is that there shall be a vision. It 
will not be ignored forever, even though voiced quad- 
rennially in the inaugural address of the President of the 
United States. 


CHAPTER XIII 
THE VALIANT WOMAN 


One of the many interesting sequels of the Equal Suf- 
frage victory is a haunting sense that it is illusory. Some- 
how there has been a hitch. As to the completeness of 
the victory there can be no question. When the Inter- 
national Woman Suffrage Alliance drew up the “ Woman’s 
Charter,” it was found that in the United States prac- 
tically all of its objectives had already been achieved. 
Only minor inequalities remain, and only in certain 
States which are backward but doomed speedily to fall 
in line—inequalities as to jury service, the right to hold 
office, the property rights of married women. Yet in 
commenting on this triumph the wisest of Suffrage lead- 
ers, Carrie Chapman Catt, seemed troubled. After all, 
what was equality? She fell back on a homely analogy. 
If one gave equal treatment to two pets, a cat and a rab- 
bit, there would be trouble, “for rabbits do not take to 
porterhouse and cats do not eat much lettuce.” Equality 
between the sexes, Mrs. Catt preferred to define as “an 
equal chance to express whatever either is capable of ex- 
pressing.” There is only one trouble with this. Oppor- 
tunity for self-expression results in the utmost differ- 
ences; it is the essential, not of equality, but of liberty. 
Is it possible that the thought of the Suffrage leaders has 
been perplexed, their aim uncertain ? 

Very positive was the disillusionment of the brilliant 


militant leader, Alice Paul, expressed in the same inter- 
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view.* Asked if “the fight for the recognition of women” 
was ‘‘all over,” she answered hotly: “It has just begun !” 
She added that sometimes it seemed there had not been 
even a beginning. “The ballot means nothing at all 
except as a means for the attainment of human rights, 
and the status of women in most of the States is just 
about what it was before the amendment was passed. 
Women vote, to be sure, but can any one say that they 
are free?” That is a crucial question. Having the 
franchise, how are they to become enfranchised? ‘‘Some- 
times I think our struggle was a case of getting the cart 
before the horse—so many women became eager for the 
vote without any special eagerness to accomplish any- 
thing in particular by means of it.” In point of fact, 
many Suffragists categorically renounced all other aims 
of feminism.t Thus both the great leaders sniff at their 
diet of lettuce and both have inward longings for the 
strong meat of freedom. But when Miss Paul was asked 
what woman’s freedom consists in, and by what specific 
means it is to be achieved, she answered: “I don’t know; 
I’m thinking.” To that end she resigned her chairman- 
ship of the National Woman’s Party and for the time 
gave up political activity. 

Miss Paul was not merely thinking; she had thought. 
State a problem clearly and it is half solved. The present 
subjection of women, she said in effect, consists in the 
lack of recognized jobs, which results in inferior earning 
power. The part which men take in the necessary life 
of the nation is definitely fixed and is more or less justly 
paid. Itisnotso with women. To take the most salient 


* New York World, September 4, 1921. 
{See above, Chapter VI, p. 122. 
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instance, if the world is to progress, if it is even to con- 
tinue on its present level, the best of our women must 
give up their prime to motherhood; but, far from receiv- 
ing adequate pay, they receive nothing, while their ex- 
penses are increased in proportion to the number of their 
children. Normal self-expression is denied them, the 
greatest service rendered impossible. There has been 
much talk of a maternity pension. Miss Paul “hates the 
word,” and well she may. Motherhood is a career of the 
noblest, and “the idea of a career and a pension simply 
do not go together.” The source of the difficulty is in 
a bit of history much cited of old, but with a different in- 
tention. “Woman’s progress was steady from the dawn 
of history to the period of the French Revolution. The 
family, during that epoch, was the social unit. But just 
as woman had attained a certain security within that 
social organism, society began to organize in the modern 
state.” The hard-won “security” vanished in a world of 
factories, railways and department stores. The indi- 
vidualism of the age-old industrial household gave way 
to a vast organization by groups, in which women have 
slight economic standing, least of all as mothers. Miss 
Paul sees also that the remedy can come only through the 
continuance and development of the industrial-social 
state. Women will not be free “until motherhood can 
be recognized as at least as important as business, and 
until its social remuneration can be made equally great.” 

It thus appears that feminists have missed their true 
aim by some such matter as a century. Once the vote 
meant liberty—enfranchisement; but not since the In- 
dustrial Revolution came upon us has it been possible for 
women, or indeed for most men, to secure the freedom of 
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self-expression through the existing political institutions. 
Where, then, shall women seek enfranchisement? If by 
her “thinking” Miss Paul unriddles that, she will find 
when she reappears on the scene that, far more willingly 
than ever, true women—and true men—will follow her. 

One word which Miss Paul used is peculiarly sugges- 
tive, though she left its significance undeveloped—‘bi- 
ological.” We are finding that what used to be dismissed 
as an “accident of sex” has implications beyond the in- 
dividual task of motherhood, beyond even the cause of 
women as women. In biologic evolution sex is recog- 
nized asaprime factor. Whatifit were equally important 
in politics, economics, sociology—the entire development 
of civilization? What if the long mystery of historic 
cataclysms, the recurrent destruction of all mankind has 
achieved, found its deepest explanation in human biology 
—the bearing and upbringing of children? Questions of 
the freedom of women in self-expression would take on 
a deeper meaning. 

Thought along these lines has been rapid of late. Un- 
til well within the present century the world remained 
under the spell of the generalization of Karl Marx, in 
many ways true as it is brilliant, that the basis of history 
is economic. A dozen years ago sociologists perceived 
that the idea is unduly materialistic—that economic 
forces become potent only as they work upon the national 
psyche or soul. So we learned that the real basis of his- 
tory is psychologic. Anthropologists, meanwhile, were 
ascertaining that psychology itself is dominated by 
broader and deeper forces. 

Certain assumptions of racial superiority have of late. 
clashed rather rudely against the modern sense of brother- 
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hood, giving rise to the counter doctrine or dogma, of 
racial equality. The simple facts of the case, of course, 
have always been obvious to the most casual and mun- 
dane common sense. Society is such a different thing in 
Paris, Rome, Berlin! When business men of the North 
invade Latin countries they find themselves in a strange 
milieu, at first incomprehensible. The very foundation 
of the commercial structure, plain speaking and financial 
credit, appear in new guises. Searching out such-like 
differences, sociologists have found that, statistically, 
Latin peoples are superficially subtle and sophisticated, 
but give quick vent to the deeper emotion in outward 
violence; whereas in the North the intercourse of day 
to day is frank and simple, while the deeper emotions 
take the form of brooding, madness, suicide.*® The 
Latin is light of speech and of heart, mercurial, passionate; 
“dark and true and tender is the North.” These and a 
host of other observations have led to the generalization 
that the basis of psychology, and thus of history, is race. 
If it can be shown that a continuance of Western civiliza- 
tion deperids upon the vitality of the nations that cre- 
ated it,°** then indeed the science of life takes on a new 
import; a new epoch is opened to the self-expression of our 
women, to their quest of freedom. 

Unfortunately, anthropology is the most backward of 
sciences. What we have is mainly hypotheses, deeply 
vitiated at times by national bias and race prejudice. 
One hypothesis especially has been a battle-ground: That 
throughout the world, as nation after nation has sprung 
up as if by magic only to decline in a manner equally 
mysterious, the vitalizing impulse has been given by 
people of a single stock; that the decline of each civiliza- 
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tion has resulted from the decay of that stock. This 
theory, obviously, does not account for the civilization 
of ancient Egypt, nor for the amazing outbursts of He- 
braic and Arabic genius. It does not account for China 
or Japan. Even with such limitations, the “Aryan” the- 
ory of the early anthropologists is clearly a myth founded 
on the assumption that language and race are identical. 
Many so-called Aryan peoples have far less of Aryan 
speech than the American negro. 

There remains, however, a fact of some moment. 
Only a more powerful people can impose its language. 
What we now call the Nordic race does exist and is not 
only dominant to-day but is of the stock that gave its 
speech, and presumably much besides, to Rome and 
Greece, to Persia and far-off India. 

Yet even so its virtues have apparently been exagger- 
ated. Where the race is known in its greatest purity, as 
in Scandinavia, it has produced no transcendent genius, 
no new civilization. Boreal Ibsen himself was largely of 
German blood. The fact seems to be that, mentally, the 
pure Nordic stock is rather inarticulate, however sturdy 
and energetic. ‘To develop its highest potentialities, ap- 
parently, an admixture of more vivacious blood is need- 
ful. Germany and especially France are highly composite 
nations, mingling with the Nordic strain many Alpine 
and Mediterranean elements. Only toward the northern 
littorals is there a preponderance of Nordic stock. The 
true English, being mainly Saxons, are the purest Nordic 
people outside Scandinavia; in poetry and science as 
well as in the development of political institutions they 
have led the modern world—the only nation that bears 
comparison with Hellas; yet it is characteristic of their 
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strong Nordic strain that they are somewhat lacking in 
grace and vivacity. But they are not of a stock absolutely 
pure; they have a very definite infusion of the small, 
brown-eyed Mediterranean—the true Cockney strain. 
What the world knows as the British nation, moreover, 
owes a literally incalculable debt to the “Celtic fringe” 
of Wales, Ireland and Scotland, which, though largely 
Nordic, has a strong Mediterranean infusion and is far 
more susceptible and articulate. 

As to the Nordic element in India, in Persia, in Meso- 
potamia, we have no exact knowledge except that eventu- 
ally it was submerged in the indigenous stock. The 
Romans bore the Nordic stamp both in their language 
and in their institutions of law and liberty; but if the 
northern blood ever dominated in the people as a whole 
it can scarcely have been for long. Its dominance ceased 
before the fall of the Republic.1* The case of Greece is 
especially interesting. Herodotus states that of all Hel- 
lenes the Athenians were most broadly mingled with the 
indigenous “barbarian” or so-called Pelasgic stock—a 
timid agricultural people devoted to the arts. Un- 
doubtedly the most purely Nordic of the Greeks were the 
Spartans—dour, energetic, prosaic.’? Of much the same 
Dorian strain, apparently, were the Bceotians, whose 
name was synonym of dulness. Of late biologists are 
tending toward the conclusion that both inbreeding 
and outbreeding are necessary to produce an efflo- 
rescence of racial genius and might—the crossing of two 
not-too-divergent stocks both of which are sound and 
pure. “The hybridization of extremes” say East and 
Jones in their fascinating generalization from experi- 
ments made on Indian corn,» “is undesirable because 
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of the improbability of regaining the merits of the orig- 
inals; yet hybridization of somewhat nearly related races 
is almost a prerequisite of progress, for from such a hy- 
bridization comes that moderate amount of variability 
which presents the possibility of the super-individual, the 
genius. ... Thus, if one considers the peoples of Eu- 
rope, he finds high civilizations invariably following the 
migrations of that ancient race or mixture of races termed 
Aryan, a people of whom there is now only circumstantial 
evidence. It was manifestly not mere hybridization 
which brought results of outstanding value, however, 
but hybridization of good strains not too widely differen- 
tiated, followed by periods of more or less intensive 
inbreeding.” That, as it seems, is what took place in 
Hellas, especially at Athens—the strong gin of the Nor- 
dic, to use an obsolescent metaphor, being thoroughly 
shaken up with brunette and genial vermouth. Without 
the subsoil of Mediterranean stock, especially strong in 
Attica, should we ever have heard of the glory that was 
Greece—or of its light-minded treachery and its relin- 
quishment of the Nordic stability of government in favor 
of an opportunist democracy? As yet we can only guess, 
and while our guesses seem often luminous, they are 
doubtless as often misleading. 

Only one thing is certain. In both the ancient and 
the modern world wherever a high civilization has de- 
veloped hand in hand with institutions truly free it has 
been at the touch of this strong race; only the Nordic has 
conceived of liberty as enmeshed in law, enshrined in 
stable institutions. And always the triumph of liberty 
has been brief. 

What caused the speedy fall? Historians have ad- 
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duced reasons mainly economic. Wealth was inequitably 
distributed; high taxation and a general disco-ordination 
of industry gripped alike the soberer aristocracy and the 
industrious farmer. Warfare especially sapped the na- 
tional finances. Historians of to-day find a deeper cause 
in a failure of the dominant stock. The great waste of 
warfare was not in material values but in the extinction 
of the blood of the Fathers. The great evil of the in- 
equitable distribution of welath was that among the fav- 
ored few it eventuated in the debauchery of men and the 
sterile frivolity of women; among the aspiring middle 
classes in late marriage and small families. Domestic 
slaves and alien adventurers supplanted the elder stock; 
with their coming the racial impulse vanished and lib- 
erty was no more.* Now again in nations that mingle a 
dominant Nordic stock with the blood of more genial 
peoples, we find much of the Hellenic elevation of spirit, 
much of the Roman conception of law as inspired and 
guided by the divine love of liberty. And we too, it 
seems, are on the verge of a decline, threatened with the: 
destruction of all we hold dear. 

There is, however, this difference. Hitherto when 
great races have arisen they could not know the inner 
secret of their power or the danger that impended. The 
conception of a world ever advancing is modern—almost 
contemporary.®’ We of to-day have the historic outlook, 
the scientific insight. If once more the race sinks into 
impotence it can only be for the reason that, knowing, we 
do not sufficiently care. Two problems chiefly confront 
us. Asa result of the insurgence of the moron multitude 
in the modern industrial state, our liberties are threat- 

*See Chapter III, p. 50 and following. 
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ened with that most degrading tyranny, the tyranny of 
ignorant and ill-born numbers. As a result of the world- 
wide extension and ever-deepening interpenetration of 
commercial interests, there is an ever-present threat of 
world war, a threat that can be met only by the steady 
and systematic co-operation of freedom-loving nations 
to render justice and remove the causes of strife. If we 
are to escape this inward and this outer evil, the racial 
vigor and intelligence of civilized man must keep pace 
with the powerful and complex material fabric he has 
created, is creating. Never was there such need as to- 
day for a full realization of the truth of Ruskin’s defini- 
tion: the wealth of nations consists not primarily in 
material things but in “the possession of the Valuable 
by the Valiant.” * If civilization falls once more, the 
basic cause will not be economic oppression in industry 
nor yet political blundering in the matter of a League of 
Nations. It will be the lack of a generation intelligent 
and strong enough to work out of the present tangle of 
human relationships in industry, intelligent and strong 
enough to work into a more manly candor and a steadier 
justice in administering the affairs of the political world. 
That generation can only be the achievement of very 
valiant women. 

Of the “Valuable” we have enough. Under intelligent 
farming our wheat lands and corn lands, our cotton-fields 
and sheep pastures, will feed and clothe a population 
many times that of to-day. Our forest lands, properly 
conserved, will meet all conceivable needs of timber. 
Our railways, waterways and harbors are the marvels of 
the world. In coal and oil, iron and copper, in both the 

*See Chapter IV, p. 85. 
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precious metals, we are by far the richest of nations. 
Only our agricultural possibilities were evident to de 
Tocqueville, yet he called our great central river region 
“the most magnificent dwelling-place prepared by God 
for man’s abode.” If such an inheritance fails to become 
a seat of advanced and stable civilization, it can only be 
by the lack of valiancy in its possessors. 

Viewed from the point of view of race, our future is, 
at least potentially, no less bright. The dominant ele- 
ment, both in numbers and in actual power, is still of 
British origin—the largest single group of the so-called 
Anglo-Saxon people.* The immigration of the nineteenth 
century was for the most part of northern peoples, who 
took on the spirit of our institutions even more readily 
than they learned our language. Never before in the 
history of the world has so magnificent a land been pos- 
sessed by a people so largely Nordic. In the immigra- 
tion of the twentieth century, it is true, we have an in- 
fusion of backward races that has seriously lowered the 
level of industrial skill and of literacy. The danger to 
our citizenship is very great; in continuance, it may prove 
overwhelming, for if we fail in our task of sustaining Nor- 
dic liberties such an opportunity can never come again. 
But in the new immigration laws we have taken effective 
measures which are vigorously supported by a popular 
sense of the need of a purer Americanism. And it may 
prove that the new immigration has brought us several 
elements capable of contributing to national greatness. 

Yet upon this fair prospect of possessions and pos- 
sessors there is already a blight. The present middle 
class, still mainly composed of the stock of the Fathers— 

* See Chapter ITI, p. 48. 
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and thus mainly Nordic and very largely British in blood . 
and traditions—is numerically stationary; in proportion 
to the uneducated and unskilled it is positively dwindling. 
That is only half the portent, perhaps the lesser half. 
Even though the lower ranges of our life held inexhausti- 
ble resources of valiancy, they would afford no permanent 
source of strength; for those who rise into the middle 
class by virtue of their vigor, intelligence and sympathy 
with our institutions, inevitably share its fate. In order 
that a biologic strain shall be checked and put in the way 
of ultimate extinction, it is only necessary that it shall 
encounter the economic conditions now prevailing among 
the well-born and well-bred. Democracy as we practise 
it is an instrument of amazing aptitude for the oblitera- 
tion of ability, of liberty. 

This situation, far more than any abstract claim on 
the score of equality, or even on the score of freedom, 
gives weight and dignity to the feminist cause. Funda- 
mentally the issue is biologic; its psychologic aspect is 
secondary, and its economic aspect tertiary. The ulti- 
mate stake is the freedom not merely of our women, but 
of the nation. No tyranny of king or kaiser could be 
heavier than this power in the world of to-day which 
decrees that only the ill-born, the ill-bred, the uneduca- 
ble, shall multiply and rule. 

Though the problem is essentially biologic, however, 
the strategic point of attack upon it is economic. Some- 
thing of this is perceived by those who advocate a ma- 
ternity pension; but there is an objection to such a rem- 
edy which lies deeper than that voiced by Miss Paul. 
A pension sufficient to the needs of a mother in the lower 
ranges of living would be a hollow mockery to the edu- 
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cated mother whose home is a shrine of the national 
tradition and whose children are presumably capable of 
culture and education—of taking up the torch and carry- 
ing it on. An equal pension to all mothers would in- 
evitably increase the present excess in numbers and pre- 
ponderance in power of the unskilled and thriftless. Yet, 
under the prevailing democratic theory, an equal pension 
is the only conceivable remedy. 

Happily our actual institutions, as opposed to the pre- 
vailing theory, permit a large measure of such inequality 
as results from freedom. The Fathers saw to that. Men 
and classes have the power to “make” as much as they 
earn—need only to exert that power. A compact and 
ably led Middle Class Union would measurably redress 
the balance. If industry and the professions continue to 


develop along the lines of organized groups—call them 


guilds if you wish—and continue to avoid the devastation 
of communism, managerial and professional skill should 
be increasingly rewarded. That also would help the 
middle-class man and his mate to regain their economic 
and thus their biologic standing. But more than both to- 
gether is necessary to the freedom and valiancy of women. 

In the modern world, the life of women can no longer 
be held within the life of their menfolk as the less is in- 
cluded in the greater. Doubtless the institution of the 
family will remain. Doubtless, also, during the period of 
active maternity the wife will be bound to her husband 
economically as she is bound in heart and spirit. There 
is no degradation in this—rather the highest and noblest 
of partnerships. But that period is only the matter of a 
decade or two in a lifetime. For the rest, young women, 
wives and matrons should not be, must not be, economi- 
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cally dependent—what they themselves once called sex 
parasites. Precisely as the spirit and abilities of middle- 
class women require a field broader than the modern 
home, so the education of their children and the life of 
social citizenship require expenses beyond the present 
income of. the brain worker, even though it were consid- 
erably advanced. As soon as children are in school and 
college the mother should have the duty and the privilege 
of productive labor, rewarded by an economic standing. 
Only thus can women find full freedom in self-expression 
—the opportunity to render due service as enfranchised 
citizens. 

Such’a demand is less fantastic than it may appear. 
The present generation has seen the young woman of edu- 
cation enter many fields of industry, sees her steadily 
pressing forward. No girl of spirit to-day need be eco- 
nomically dependent upon her father. It is passing 
strange that we who have witnessed this change should 
not foresee the future of the wife and matron, for it is 
determined by precisely the same needs, the same oppor- 
tunities. Only vaguely and reluctantly do we concede 
that the home-keeping individualism of the eighteenth 
century—which was home-keeping because the home was 
economically productive—has developed into the group 
organization of the twentieth century. That the fact has 
far-reaching implications, we resolutely ignore. There are 
no back trails in the march of civilization; pressure is un- 
ceasingly, increasingly, forward. Even while women are 
bewailing economic dependence, the insistent forces of 
progress are beckoning them, driving them, to freedom. 

The way will be new and strange, but it will be the 
way of all the advance-guards of progress. We have 
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traced the development of administrative tribunal and 
employee representation within the several industries— 
guessed at their vigorous expansion in the not-distant 
future. In that expansion women shall have their full 
share. Roosevelt and Taft extended the administrative 
arm of government to the regulation of purity in food, 
drink and medicines, and would have gone much farther 
if they had been able. Harding extended administra- 
tion to the health of mothers and children. Everywhere 
there is need of the helping womanly hand. Is it un- 
reasonable to look toward a time when skilled and de- 
tailed administration will encompass all human welfare 
—the valiancy of the race? 

Already in both local and national administration 
there are broad fields of service for ability and training. 
Women go out into shop and factory; manufactured 
products come back. Both the worker and her product 
must be supervised. Cleanliness and sanitation are ul- 
timately functions of civic administration. Immigration, 
once virtually unrestricted, has become selective, a matter 
of highly professional regulation. Outposts must be es- 
tablished in foreign ports so that we can judge of the im- 
migrant not as a detached individual but with reference 
to his record in the place of his origin; agencies must be 
created here which shall conduct him to the region that 
has most need of him, induct him into the opportunities 
and the responsibilities of American citizenship. 

The science and art of medicine are entering a new 
phase of vast possibility for the woman administrator. 
In the Report of the Rockefeller Foundation for the year 
1921, the President, Dr. George Edgar Vincent, fore- 
casts the end of progress through the family doctor, even 
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through scientific discovery, and predicts a new era, for 
which the Foundation is already preparing. “The pres- 
ence of small-pox is now a disgrace to any civilized com-_ 
munity or country; cholera and plague have disappeared 
from the leading nations; typhoid fever has been enor- 
mously reduced; malaria and hookworm disease are giv- 
ing ground; yellow fever is being narrowly restricted; 
typhus is practically unknown among a cleanly people; 
the fear of diphtheria has been largely allayed.” The 
emphasis of the future must of necessity be laid upon per- 
sonal hygiene. “It is roughly estimated that 80 per 
cent of the maladies which produce the total death-rate 
cannot be directly controlled by the sanitarian.” The 
present need is thus for something beyond community 
prevention—for “more positive and constructive ideals.” 
The tendency is toward “education in personal hygiene, 
nutrition for old and young, physical exercise and mass 
athletics, provision for mental and emotional satisfactions 
through social and recreational activities.” 

Here, obviously, is a new field for trained leadership. 
The laboratory researcher and the family doctor who 
holds aloof from his patients until he is “called in” must 
give way to the official administrator of personal hygiene. 
The traditionally minded will see in this at best a wild 
paradox and at worst an insufferable inquisition. But 
the Rockefeller Foundation takes the situation very seri- 
ously and in its schools of hygiene at Johns Hopkins and 
Harvard provides instruction of the first order for the 
intending administrator. Eventually, such work must 
be well paid. Those who enter the new profession will 
find an escape from the accustomed walks of the physi- 
cian, which are yearly more crowded. In the near future 
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great numbers of young women seeking a field for their 
abilities will prepare for this great opportunity. 

In all these new fields, problems are constantly arising 
that are beyond the power of mere legislation, that can 
only be solved by officials exercising functions “ quasi- 
legislative, quasi-judicial, quasi-executive.” The most 
salutary general law often clashes, in its application, with 
specific justice. Thus a proper sense of the welfare of 
the nation requires that women laborers shall not be 
overworked or allowed to work at night, and especially 
in the period of childbirth. Factory labor shall not de- 
grade the mothers of the nation! But certain industries 
—as canning in rural parts and dressmaking in the city— 
are highly seasonal. A considerable period of overtime 
work, if followed by a period of rest and recuperation, 
is not injurious. In point of fact, it enables women to 
earn pin-money for the entire year, contributing to their 
economic status without taking them permanently out 
of the home. When “welfare” laws are urged, not only 
employing canners and dressmakers but the employees 
themselves are up in arms. Many working women find 
that, if they are to hold the fields they have won, they 
must be free to work, on special occasions, for long 
stretches—secretaries, stenographers, saleswomen, em- 
ployees in bookbinderies and printing shops. Certain 
night-work, such as running elevators and watching sub- 
way fare-boxes, is said to be preferred to day-work, on 
the ground that it is not physically exhausting and enables 
women to devote more of their leisure to their families, 
sleeping while the children are at school. When a set 
of welfare bills was introduced in the Legislature at 
Albany, in 1920, an earnest group of New York women 
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formed a league to oppose them in the name of freedom 
—to the deep distress of other women, no less earnest, 
who had procured the bills. One side cried out against 
tyranny, the other against the debasement of woman- 
hood. Conditions thus in conflict can be adequately con- 
trolled only by framing a code of laws that embody gen- 
eral principles and empowering a commission to give them 
reasonable enforcement—to judge of specific cases, and to 
make sure that its rulings are obeyed. In these and many 
other fields of public service, womanly intelligence and 
training to-day find increasing scope. 

Commission government is nowhere welcome, but 
when it touches the individual life it is repugnant in the 
extreme; runs counter, also, to all our legal traditions, 
to the wisdom of the Fathers as we are accustomed to 
read it in the Constitution. Confronted with welfare 
bills, publicists and politicians become eloquent in argu- 
ment, crushing in invective. When the Kenyon Ma- 
ternity Bill was before Congress in 1921, its opponents 
made much of a speech by Senator Reed attacking the 
women who were behind the bill and who would, pre- 
sumably, be concerned in administering the law—some 
of them public servants of the highest character. “To 
carry out this plan there must be created a vast army of 
officials, spies, snoopers, tattle-talers, informers, and med- 
dlers. The range of their activities will embrace every- 
thing from diapers to dietetics, from hygiene to hysteria. 
Before this band of devoted spinsters, who do not have 
babies, essayed the task of teaching women who do have 
babies how to raise babies, billions of babies were born 
and managed somehow to survive with no other help 
than the care of a loving mother and the attention of 
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‘the old family doctor.’ Ever since Eve first hugged 
Cain to her breast, women have known how to feed a 
baby, what to feed a baby, and when to feed a baby.” 
The backward-looking eye has seldom rolled in a finer 
frenzy, or glared down a perspective more extended. 
But the fact remains that, thanks largely to the indus- 
trial system, the mortality of child-bearing women is a 
national scandal. It is actually more dangerous to be a 
mother than it was in the late war to be a soldier. The 
bill was passed by a large majority and is now law. 
There is a force in human needs that overrides national 
tradition and constitutional theory, discredits the exam- 
ple of the Garden of Eden, even insults the majesty of 
the old family doctor. In vain we cry “Back to the 
Constitution!” By the very fact that the Constitution 
is the instrument of our liberties, it is possible to be true 
to it only by going forward. 

This will not, however, blind the candid observer to 
the fact that the national distrust of “bureaucrats,” the 
national abhorrence of spies and snoopers and tattle- 
talers, has a certain warrant in experience. Our Govern- 
ment does many things badly, but most observers will 
agree that it does personal administration worst. An 
expert in industrial management, back from a mission to 
Soviet Russia, described to a party of American pro- 
fessional men and women the mad chaos of the system 
he had been called in to reorganize. His hearers punctu- 
ated the narrative with outcries and derisive laughter— 
until one of them happened to remember that every anec- 
dote of cupidity, stupidity, red tape and passing the 
buck could be duplicated by any one familiar with the 
operations of our War Risk Bureau. 
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Examples of the incompetence of personal adminis- 
tration during and after the war were many and painful; 
one will suffice. In the summer of 1921 a Senate com- 
mittee, investigating the care of disabled ex-soldiers, 
elicited the testimony that within the preceding year 
400 veterans, worn out under the régime of neglect and 
stupidity, had committed suicide. The National Govern- 
ment, having no department of welfare, had farmed out 
the care of invalids to the institutions of the several 
States, even to private institutions, which handled them 
on a profit-making basis with virtually no supervision. 
Five thousand men suffering from mental diseases and 
tuberculosis were in hospitals operated by private indi- 
viduals “under contracts that ought to be cancelled to- 
morrow.” Colonel Thomas W. Salmon, of the National 
Hospitalization Committee of the American Legion, tes- 
tified that the State of New York was making a profit of 
over one dollar a day per man on the two dollars paid by 
the nation. Colonel Abel Davis of Chicago gave similar 
testimony as to conditions in the West. ‘The trouble is,” 
he said, “that there is no single administrative official 
who knows the situation. There is no co-ordination and 
no. co-operation” —in brief, no commission.* On July 
19, Governor Miller denied Dr. Salmon’s charge of 
profiteering in New York State, which may have been in- 
accurate in detail; but of the general truth of the picture 
he painted thousands of citizens, deeply outraged yet 
impotent to combat the situation effectively, have per- 
sonal knowledge. The tragic death of the leader of the 
Lost Battalion is generally attributed to despair over the 
conditions of disabled veterans, to remedy which he had 

* New York Times, July 7, 1921. 
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labored unceasingly though himself a nervous casualty 
of the war. 

In sardonic contrast with the story told by Dr. Sal- 
mon and Dr. Davis, it was announced on the very same 
day that General Pershing had decorated a brindle 
Boston bull pup, Stubby by name, a veteran of the 
battle of Seicheprey, pinning a gold medal on his leather 
blanket, already covered with decorations. This was 
done at the instance of a society with a beautiful name, 
the Humane Education Society of Washington. Stubby 
is a good dog. Though he was rendered gun-shy by his 
first battle, in which he was wounded, and thereafter 
invariably went A. W. O. L. when trouble came, no one 
grudges him his bedizements. Yet one may reflect that 
there are other labors of love, other recognitions of 
patriotic service, to which a Humane Education Society 
may profitably address itself. One item more is needed 
to complete the record of that fateful 7th of July. 
Through the summer the zealots of the War Depart- 
ment kept publishing ‘‘slacker lists,” few of which were 
without the names of gallant and faithful soldiers. On 
the day of 400 suicides and the decorated Stubby (good 
dog!) the list of deserters contained the names of four 
honored veterans, one of them a Lieutenant Commander 
in the aviation service, whose father is a captain of in- 
dustry known through the world—except, perhaps, to 
bureaucrats. 

Bureaucracy as we have known it is beyond question 
a sorry thing. Supervision of any kind is alien to the 
Anglo-Saxon tradition, repugnant to that spirit of indi- 
vidual liberty to which through a thousand years we 
have owed our progress and power. We are rather proud 
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of the fact. Even while we acknowledge the tragic re- 
sults of our muddling, there is a latent satisfaction in the 
thought that somehow we have always, as the English 
say of their similar experiences, “muddled through.” 
But those who take time to know anything know that the 
free nations have of late come very near to the brink of 
chaos, mainly for the lack of organized service, and are 
still trembling on that brink. Is there any real ground 
for national pride in the modern results of our neglect of 
personal administration? If those 401 could speak—the 
ghostly Lost Battalion and their leader—they might have 
something to say. 

One service the cult of the Nordic idea has rendered 
us; it has given us a standard of racial measurement 
beside which the Anglo-Saxon tradition perceptibly 
dwindles. Two forces are needful to a well-balanced 
and forward-moving state—only one of which is this in- 
stinct of individual freedom. It was so in the ancient 
world. Over against stupendously intellectual, gloriously 
creative Athens was dour and laggard Sparta, which had 
but one touch of greatness—the spirit of organized service 
to the state. If the two spirits of Hellas could have 
united, twin stars of its genius—Sparta learning the di- 
vine joy and fecundity of freedom while Athens learned 
that freedom itself is futile and vain without ordered liv- 
ing, the spirit of service to free institutions—then Hellas 
might have been something more than the tinder spark 
of civilization. England of to-day harks back to Athens; 
there are those who tell us that the nation of Shakespeare, 
Newton and Darwin shows much the same blend of Nordic 
and Mediterranean stock that produced Sophocles, Aris- 
totle and Plato. The Prussian Junker sees his Nordic 
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prototype in Sparta. These are vain fancies if you will, 
myths of the anthropologist who as yet has not estab- 
lished a science. The point is immaterial. It is no myth 
that the planet is whirled steadfast in its orbit by a force 
centrifugal balancing a force centripetal; it is no myth 
that civilization can be held in its steady, onward way 
only by the nicely balanced interplay of the spirits of 
freedom and of service. England and Germany may yet 
fight their Peloponnesian war—perhaps have already 
fought it, for the flower of both peoples is beneath the 
sod. If we of this securer, more fortunate Western world 
are to fulfil our destiny, perchance carry onward the 
torch of civilization, it can only be by learning what the 
Saxon has never learned, that without organized service 
there is no civilized and enduring freedom; what the 
Prussian never suspected, that the service is vain which 
suppresses the spirit of liberty. Freedom must be en- 
meshed in law. For in modern life it is only through 
law that freedom itself can reach any high development; 
it is only as member of a group, citizen of a nation which 
lives for the collective welfare of all groups, that the in- 
dividual can be truly enfranchised.*® 

None but a great people can grasp that idea, make it 
blood of their veins, breath of their living—a greater 
people than the world has yet known. If we are to 
climb to the heights of our opportunity, our women must 
lead the way. The modern care for the welfare of the 
nation will not stop with considerations of pure food, 
even with service to indigent women in the crisis of child- 
birth. Above the instinct of present compassion will rise 
the law of the future, austere yet no less tender. That 
requires that the material resources of the nation, and 
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its infinitely more precious resources of the spirit, shall 
no longer be spent solely in palliating the miseries of the 
unfortunate. We have heard much of birth control. It 
is a dubious and perplexing propaganda of which only 
one thing need here be said. Our primary and insistent 
need is not birth control in the lower strata of life but 
birth release in the higher. Or rather the two ideas must 
work as a harmonious whole if we are to augment while 
we transmit our heritage from the Fathers. 

In many phases government by commission is merely 
the modern development of woman’s function in the an- 
cient industrial household. Supervision of food and 
fabrics, helpful sympathy for the poor and responsibility 
for the character, education and culture of the new gen- 
eration, wear a widely different aspect, enlarged many- 
fold; but they are still essentially the work of women. 
To perform it requires, as always, soundness and sweet- 
ness of character. This may be found in any walk of 
life. But it requires also faculties that are new to 
womanhood and as yet imperfectly esteemed—liberal 
knowledge and rigorous professional training. These are 
possible only to those of superior mentality—roughly 
speaking, to the middle class. For many decades, so far 
as one can judge in the absence of full statistics, the class 
has been dwindling. If free institutions are to justify 
themselves, there must be an ever-increasing supply of 
citizens well-born, well-bred and well-educated. To at- 
tain this, the middle class must win a fairer economic 
standing, especially its women. They must have the new 
work and the sufficient pay without which political 
equality is a mockery. The homely, victorious battle- 
ery of “Votes for Women!” must give way to another 
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quite as homely: “Jobs for Women !’’—which must in 
turn become victorious if women are to be truly en- 
franchised. 

In the nineteenth century, as Emile Faguet has aptly 
said,* the function of the middle class was to create pub- 
lic opinion—that unorganized and largely unconscious 
force, fundamentally moral though often superficially 
hypocritical, which keeps men keyed up to a certain 
pitch, at least in their uttered thoughts and overt actions. 
To-day a responsibility is added. The middle class 
must not only create opinion but administer organized 
institutions. Herbert Hoover is nowhere more signally 
a pioneer than in the emphasis he lays upon the impor- 
tance of the engineer, not merely in business but in gov- 
ernment. Nor is the opening of new opportunities—and 
the imposing of new responsibilities—limited to the 
politico-economic world. In his Lowell Lectures Pro- 
fessor McDougall*® describes impressively the new de- 
mands made on the medical profession—and the failure 
of most doctors to keep pace with them. His observation 
is strikingly confirmed by the results of the army mental 
tests. Much the same must unfortunately be said of 
lawyers, clergymen, educators—of educated men in all 
walks of life, even business. The advance of civilization 
is so varied and intense—as Henry Adams puts it, so 
accelerated—that it is already outrunning the power of 
the average man, even of the average professional man, 
to keep up with it. The difference was vividly illustrated 
in the war. The nations, to their amazement, found that, 
in order to sustain the conflict, they must strain the com- 
plex mechanism of the industrial fabric to the breaking 
point. War, which in the nineteenth century was a ven- 
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ture squandered forth, has become the be-all or the end- 
all of the nation. Likewise in peace we are finding 
that scarcely less concentration is necessary to avoid an 
economic débacle. Civilization has reached the point of 
complex interdependence at which an army from Berlin 
or an economic delusion from Moscow threatens to bring 
the whole fabric down about our ears. 

Meanwhile our political life is tending rapidly toward 
the level of blatant ignorance and cunning demogoguery 
already locally triumphant in Hylanism, Thompsonism, 
Curleyism. In proportion as the task of government 
requires trained specialists and fearless leaders, it has 
become the shuttlecock of the moron multitude. One 
thing more is to be said for the administrative tribunal. 
Commissioners are not elected. They are appointed by 
executives who as yet have escaped the dominance of 
our foreign-bred city population—by the Governors of 
States and the President of the United States. So long 
as the nation as a whole remains true to its tradition 
of intelligence and responsibility, they will continue to 
be worthy of their posts. Until the Industrial Re- 
public is firmly established, government by commission 
is the only stronghold of the educable and educated, of 
the able and public-spirited. It is more than that. It 
is the one means by which we can preserve the spirit of 
the Constitution and win forward to the new liberty 
that alone can preserve and bear onward this new world. 

The rehabilitation of the middle-class woman can come 
only by a revolution in the life of the nation as a whole. 
Or, rather, it must come by a dual process, the consum- 
mation of the Industrial Revolution and the thwarting 
of the Democratic Revolution—between which we have 
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already been distracted for the better part of a century. 


The lady must regain her economic standing, whatever 
come to the laborer. Above the doctrine of equality 
must rise the spirit of liberty. The issue cannot be 
evaded. As Emile Faguet has pointed out, the prin- 
ciple of equality is democracy and the principle of free- 
dom aristocracy. Political writers in Europe, ranging 
from Hilaire Belloc to Viscount Bryce, have adumbrated 
the fall of democracy and faced the sorry return of 
“monarchy” or “oligarchy.” Such a reversion is not 
impossible; but if we are fortunate the world will move 
forward. The “aristocracy” which freedom brings—if 
it does bring it—will be something quite new, conform- 
able to the realities of the present and the future. 

Who, then, are “the best”? who are to “rule” us? A 
world in which Christ was son of a carpenter, Shake- 
speare of an unsuccessful burgher tradesman, and Lin- 
coln of “poor whites” cannot afford to set store only by 
exalted lineage. The modern world has new tests of fit- 
ness. Ethnology is groping in the first faint gray of its 
dawn; biology, when it touches the human germ-plasm, 
is scarcely more advanced. That both combined will 
ever afford a sure foundation for eugenics is at best a 
hope. But this much we do know: parents of a stock 
truly sound invariably produce sound children, and thor- 
oughly evil parents can only have thoroughly evil off- 
spring. If the burden of our civilization is to be sus- 
tained, the time must come, and very soon, when what 
little knowledge we have shall be used to snuff out the 
demonstrably poisoned strains of our national life and 
liberate those that have shown fitness to cope with the 
problem of the future of civilization. If that means 
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aristocracy, let the champion of proletarian democracy 
make the most of it. 

At the worst it is aristocracy with a difference. The 
old aristocracy rested upon birth. In some far time it 
may have been inspired by the purpose of perpetuating 
the strain of strong leadership; but that purpose was 
vague and transitory. In the course of generations the 
old aristocracy became identified with the possession of 
property—looking backward to strength, indeed, but 
forward only to affluence. The new aristocracy must 
look forward in all things. It must rest, not upon prop- 
erty nor yet upon birth, but on a new badge of distinc- 
tion, the privilege of giving birth. Only those who are 
without the clear stigmata of evil can be allowed to be- 
come parents of the future. Here is, perhaps, the widest 
field for the new administration—the soundness and the 
vitality of the nation. 

It is often noted that women are instinctively aristo- 
crats, jealous of seclusion, of distinction. How could it 
be otherwise with those whom nature has appointed 
guardians of its sacred flame? Yet it may be noted 
also that they have the genius of loving-kindness, of 
tenderness overflowing the world. There will be need 
of both spirits if the new aristocracy is to prevail. The 
flame of life must be jealously guarded—and always ten- 
derly nurtured. It can no longer be permitted either that 
children of the rich shall waste a nation’s wealth in vanity 
or that children of the vicious and the imbecile shall 
swarm upon the public bounty. On each level of useful 
occupation, life in the industrial republic must be com- 
modious and fruitful—but only for those who belong 
there. In the national mansion the staircases from floor 
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to floor must be kept open for those on the rising scale— 
and for those also whose trend is downward. 

On the ladder of Jacob’s dream angels were ascending 
and descending. He did not say just what they were 
about, but we of to-day may guess. They were leading 
those on the way upward toward the face of God—and 
leading also those others. Are there no such angels any 
more? There should be. For they are the only means 
by which, as was promised, all the nations of the earth 
shall be blessed. 

How, then, will it fare with democracy, with freedom? 
In the trilogy of the French Republic, the ultimate and 
emphatic word is Fraternity. Aristocratic liberty and 
democratic equality are deeply and essentially at strife; 
but under the reconciling genius of fraternity their very 
strife becomes fruitful. As M. Faguet has said, fraternity 
not merely reconciles liberty and equality but enhances 
them—makes them progenitors each of the other. In. 
this new brotherhood of man, which cries out always for 
more health, more strength, more beauty, there will be 
infinitely more of real liberty, more of true equality than 
has ever yet been possible. In the Spartan state citizens 
were homoioi—equals in the liability to serve as soldiers. 
Modern citizenship has reached downward into the ranks 
of those who in Hellas were slaves. The new homoioz 
must include all who have the ability to serve in what- 
ever capacity. They must be, as men have never been 
yet, equals in the opportunity to rise and free to rise to 
whatever distinction. Nothing can make this possible 
but an all-pervading ministry, as zealous as it is compas- 
sionate. But if ever such a society is achieved it will be 
no more “aristocratic” than “democratic.” Both words 
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are inaccurate, misleading—burdened with obsolete con- 
notations. The state of the future will be at once the 
most fruitfully aristocratic and the most fruitfully demo- 
cratic the world has ever known, and it will be so because 
it has become fraternal. 

The ancients, who divined so many truths beautifully 
if vaguely, made the goddess of the home and of the race 
a vestal. To them a maiden was the purest and most 
sacred of women. We who know Christianity know that 
the only purity which is a power in life is that of the 
mind and heart. In so far as the upright have acquaint- 
ance with the fulness of living they are by that much 
more pure. To matron or maid, what matters truly is 
knowledge and zeal. More than that, in the fraternal 
state not a few of the guardians of the sacred fire will be 
men trained as physicians. Of all professions theirs is 
the most truly vestal—deny it as they may. Certainly 
until women develop adequate ability as scientists and 
administrators there will be need of men also to serve on 
commissions of welfare. But the inspiring genius will 
be that of women, as also the preponderance in adminis- 
trative labor. 

It will be, that is, if we are worthy of having it so. 
However desirable the vision, it is only a vision—a thing 
conceivable and dearly desired. It is not inevitable. It 
will not come unless it is passionately longed for, bravely 
fought for—unless the middle class wins forward to its 
birthright, its indispensable, historic function. 

In a world ominously destitute of religious impulse, 
lamentably lacking in such passions of the spirit as lead 
mankind upward, it would be fortunate if this service of 
the race and its future should blend and be reinforced 
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by a still higher inspiration. The religion of Jehovah 
centred in the idea that his worshippers were the chosen 
people. Again a high truth incompletely divined. Yet 
we know to-day what we have not known since Christi- 
anity turned away from the Mosaic law, that health and 
vitality are the foundations of godliness. If ever there is 
to be a worship that makes modern science at one with 
a credible theology, it must centre, quite in the spirit 
of those who first worshipped Jehovah, in the men and 
women whom life has marked as its chosen. 

Statesmen who can see in administration by women 
only a plague of snooping and tattle-taling, who know 
no alternative for the individual liberty of old but bureau- 
cratic muddling and tyranny, will find this hope passing 
strange. Strange it undoubtedly is. But those who 
have minds only for the known and tried may well re- 
member that the most familiar thing in history is an 
advanced civilization plunging headlong into chaos, top- 
heavy with its weight of material gains, vertiginous for 
the lack of clean, constructive vitality. 

In our elder liturgy, the end of life and the climax of 
liberty was the pursuit of happiness. The modern world 
has a different outlook. Happiness is an incident of life 
—to be enjoyed to the full when it comes, but not to be 
greatly desired or eagerly striven for. The end of liberty 
is achievement, distinction. To the mind that has con- 
templated the workings of human progress, of evolution 
in all its phases, joy is the ornament of a moment, power 
a brief ecstasy, wealth of all delusions the greatest. 
Only the struggle of life endures, the passion and the pain. 
For what end was that struggle ordained? We do not 
know—perhaps shall never know. Yet every true child 
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of our race is aware of an instinct, eternal in his heart, 
that bids him beat upward always against the untrodden 
height, dream always of the unknown land beyond the 
dim blue mountains. In that struggle lies the divinity 
of the human spirit. Those only are worthy to be free 
who hold: happiness and life itself as merely material 
treasures to be laid low in sacrifice at the feet of the 
future, the Unknown Queen. ' 
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principles of our Government as that of 1776 was in its form.’ 
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b. Alexander Hamilton. An Essay on American Union. By 
Frederick Scott Oliver. New York and London, 1912. 

An admirable account of Jefferson’s oblique methods and character, 
unbiassed by political partisanship. This work ranks with Lord 
Charnwood’s Abraham Lincoln and Sir George Trevelyan’s American 
Revolution for the illuminating sympathy, impartiality and intellectual 
grasp with which it handles a transatlantic theme. 

c. Thomas Jefferson as an Architect. By W. A. Lambeth and 
W. H. Manning. Boston and New York, 1913. 

A fascinating monograph, aptly illustrated. The Duc de la Roche- 
foucauld-Liancourt described Monticello in 1796 “as infinitely superior 
to all other houses in America in point of taste and convenience,” and 
predicted that when finished it ‘will certainly deserve to be ranked 
with the most pleasant mansions in France and England.” 

d. History of the United States During the Administrations of Jef- 
ferson and Madison. By Henry Adams. In nine volumes. 
(Copyright, 1889-1890.) New York, 1921. 


A monument of the detached and documentary manner in vogue 
when it was written. In all its thousands of pages there is no direct 
statement of Adams’s personal judgment of Jefferson. During the 
Great War, however, this found ample expression in conversation. In 
his most whimsical and exaggerated manner Adams used to discuss 
whether Jefferson or Wilson excelled in that peculiar deception of them- 
selves, and of others, of which they were both masters. 


8. The Political Writings of Rousseau. With an Introduction and 
Notes by C. E. Vaughn. 2 volumes. Cambridge, 1915. 
41—Vol. II, 82; Contrat Social, Chapitre VIII. 

“La liberté, n’étant pas un fruit de tous les climats, n’est pas a la 
portée de tous les peuples. Plus on médite ce principe établi par 
Montesquieu, plus on en sent la vérité; plus on le conteste, plus on 
donne occasion de |’établir par de nouvelles preuves.” 


9. Politiques et Moralistes du Dix-newitme Siecle. Par Emile Faguet. 
Premiére Série. Paris, 1890-1891 (?). 
45—Avant Propos. Quoted in The Promise of American 
Life, by Herbert Groly. New York, 1909, p. 208. 
8238—Guizot, Chapters II and III. 


10. The Old World in the New: The Significance of Past and Present 
Immigration to the American People. By Edward Alsworth 
Ross, Professor of Sociology in the University of Wisconsin. 
New York, 1914. 
47—4; 66—208; 69—51. 
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11. America: A Family Matter. By Charles W. Gould. New York, 
1922. 
47—160; 61—146; IX, 4, 10; 179—Frontispiece. 


Privately printed in 1920 and warmly welcomed by specialists, this 
little book is now generally available. From the point of view of the 
American of Nordic stock whose primacy in his own country is threat- 
ened, it traces the rise and decline of the nations of the ancient world 
as a document in the importance of race culture. My debt to its 
scholarly and eloquent pages is too various to be adequately acknowl- 


12. A History of Greece to the Death of Alexander the Great. By J. B. 
Bury. In two volumes. London, 1902. 
60—Vol. I, 378; 305—Vol. I, 561. 


The limitation of Athenian citizenship was apparently a part of 
Pericles’s plan for making the people self-governing. The payment 
of judges, while it enabled the poor to take an equal part with the 
rich in office-holding, attracted the worthless and the idle, who fed 
their vanity and their purses alike while posing on the bench. It was 
at once to the interest of justice and to the financial advantage of 
Athenians of the purer stock that citizenship be closed to those of 
alien admixture—though, as Bury points out, “the law would have 
excluded Themistocles and Cleisthenes the law-giver, whose mothers 
were foreigners.” 


13. a. The Roman Republic. By W.S. Heitland, Fellow of St. John’s 
College. In three volumes. Cambridge, at the University 
Press, 1909. 
§1—Vol. I, paragraphs 46-49, 59, 120. 


Heitland’s explanation of the racial difference between patricians and 
plebeians, founded on a monograph by Professor Ridgeway, is highly 
illuminating. The story of Canuleius is strikingly dramatized by Livy, 
who probably sympathized with the plebeians. “Can there be a 
greater insult,” says the Tribune, “than that one part of the state 
should be deemed unworthy of intermarriage . . . that our blood 
should not be mingled with theirs?” Book IV, Chapter 4. 

For the probable manner in which the Nordic conquerors mingled 
their blood with the Pelasgic population of Attica, see Professor Ridge- 
way’s Early Age of Greece, passim. 


b. The Annals of Tacitus, XIV, 42. 
14. The Intellectual Development of Europe. By John William Draper. 


Revised edition, in two volumes. New York, [1875.] 
61—Vol. I, p. 247. 
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15. Discussions in Economics and Statistics. By Francis A. Walker. 
Edited by David R. Dewey. 2 volumes. New York, 1899. 
54, 199—Vol. Il, 417-451. 


General Walker’s conclusions were stated as early as 1890. They 
have been combated from the Jewish pro-immigration point of view 
in Immigration and Labor, by Isaac A. Hourwich (New York, 1912). 
Doctor Hourwich shows that, aside from alien immigration, there are 
conditions in American life that tend to restrict the fecundity of the 
native. But he ignores the ethnic and sociologic aspect of the situa- 
tion, deliberately confining his argument to “economic and business 
considerations.”’ There is, of course, an economic and business profit 
to be made out of low-grade immigration—for the time being. 


16. The Psychology of Bolshevism. By John Spargo. New York, 1919. 
61—78. 


17. The Casual Laborer and Other Essays. By Carleton H. Parker, 
Sometime Head of the Economics Department of the School 
of Business Administration, University of Wisconsin. New 
York, 1920. 

61—70. 


18. The Limits of State Industrial Control: A Symposium on the Pres- 
ent Situation and How to Meet It. Edited by Huntley Carter. 
New York, 1919, 
638—221. 


19. The Preamble of the Industrial Workers of the World. An address 
delivered at Union Temple, Minneapolis, Minnesota, July 10, 
1905. By Daniel De Leon. New York: New York Labor 
News, 1905. 
(Quoted in Syndicalism and Industrial Unionism, by John Spargo, 
New York, 1913, pp. 39-40.) 


20. A Brief Bibliography of Guild Socialism. 

The most comprehensive of the books of Mr. G. D. H. Cole is Self- 
Government in Industry, London, 1917-1920. See also The World of 
Labour, Labour in the Commonwealth, and The Meaning of Industrial 
Freedom. 

Among pioneer works are A. J. Penty’s Old Worlds for New and 
8. G. Hobson’s National Guilds: An Inquiry into the Wage System and 
the Way Out. The Meaning of National Guilds, by M. B. Reckitt and 
CG. E. Bechhofer has many suggestive passages. 

For the guild of history, see Gutlds in the Middle Ages. By Georges 
Renard. Translated by Dorothy Terry and edited with an introduc- 
tion by G. D. H. Cole. London, 1918. 
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21. The New Unionism. By J. H. Budish and George Soule. New 
York, 1920. 
77—Appendix I, p. 307. 


22. Syndicalism. By Earl C. Ford and William Z. Foster. Pub- 
lished by William Z. Foster, Chicago. 


No date is given, but the pamphlet was evidently written about 
1913. A photographic reprint was made by the authorities at Wash- 
ington. During the steel strike it was reprinted and widely distrib- 
uted by the Steel Corporation. 

79—13. 


23. a. La Décomposition du Marxisme. Par Georges Sorel. Paris, 
1908. Second edition, 1910. 


b. Réflerions sur la Violence. Par Georges Sorel. Paris, 1912. 


In the earlier work (p. 20, p. 29), Sorel notes the tendency of work- 
men to become prosperous and rise into the middle class—the exact 
opposite of Marx’s contention, in the Communist Manifesto, that the 
tendency was to sink lower and lower. In Reflexions sur la Violence 
he finds comfort in the fact that the middle class is itself decadent— 
“timorée, humanitaire, et pretendant affranchir sa pensée des condi- 
tions de son existence.”” The aristocracy of capital also is in a de- 
cline, asking only to be let live in peace. Then follows an interesting 
prophecy. Either of two ‘“‘accidents” may check this process of bour- 
geois decay: a great European war, “qui semble peu vraisemblable a 
Vheure presente” (1912), or a wide extension of proletarian violence, 
which will wake up the dull, lethargic bourgeoisie to the realities of 
life and disgust them with their equalitarian and pacifist platitudes. 

Sorel’s syndicalism did not prove a very convincing programme, 
even to himself; but his books, though lacking in structure and even 
in consecutive thought, reveal a critical mind of high order, thinking 
and speaking in terms of reality. His defense of the general strike as 
a “social myth,” necessary to keep solid the organization for revolu- 
tion, as another type of myth is necessary to organized religion, is a 
masterpiece of clairvoyance—and of disillusion. 


24. Human Nature in Politics. By Graham Wallas. New York, 
1909. 
83—passim; 121—passim. 
25. Cwres de M. Turgot (in 9 volumes). Paris, 1808-1811. 
84—Vol. II. Plan des discours sur |’Histoire Universelle: 
Plan du premier discours, 224-225. 


“Leur passions, leur fureurs méme, les ont conduit sans qu’ils 
sussent oi ils allaient . . . Les passions ont multiplié les idées, étendu 
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les connoissances, perfectionné les esprits au defaut de la raison dont 
le jour n’était pas venu et qui aurait été moins puissante si elle efit 
régné plutdt.... Les passions tumultueuses, dangereuses, sont 
devenues un principe d’action, et par consequent de progrés.”’ Referred 
to in The Idea of Progress, by J. B. Bury, pp. 154, 156. 


26. Unto This Last. Four essays on Political Economy. By John 
Ruskin. London, 1862. 
44—Unto This Last, Essay II, The Veins of Wealth. 


85—Essay IV, Ad Valorem. “There is no wealth but Life— 
life including all its powers of love, of joy, and of admira- 
tion. That country is the richest which nourishes the 
greatest number of noble human beings.” 

118—The Veins of Wealth. ‘It may be discovered that the 
true veins of wealth are purple—and not in Rock but in 
Flesh—perhaps even that the final outcome and consum- 
mation of all wealth is in the producing of as many as 
possible full-breathed, bright-eyed and happy-hearted 
human creatures. ... It is open to serious question 
whether among national manufacturers, that of souls of 
a good quality may not at last turn out to be a quite 
leadingly lucrative one.” 

Ruskin’s attack on the economists was rash, arrogant, and ill-in- 
formed. He scored only in making them drop, eventually, the title 
of “political” economists. It may be added that neither was he him- 
self precisely political nor yet an economist. Strictly speaking, the 
thing he raised up against the economists was Sociology. That science 
is still in its infancy. When it matures we may find that it is the © 
primum mobile of all other sciences, which it includes. Already Ruskin 
is recognizable as a radical and illuminating pioneer, not merely in 
specific social reforms which he advocated, but in fundamental social 
philosophy. He was aware even of the importance of racial stock. 
“Both moral and physical qualities are communicated by descent far 
more than they can be by education; (though both may be destroyed 
by want of education), and there is as yet no ascertained limit to the 
nobleness of mind which the human creature may attain, by preserving 
observance of the laws of God respecting its birth and training.” 
Munera Pulveris, Chapter I, paragraph 6. 

In these regards Frederic Harrison is the only biographer who be- 
gins to do him justice. 


27. Quoted in Syndicalism and the General Strike, by Arthur D. 
Lewis, London, 1912, from Syndicalisme Révolutionnaire et 
Syndicalisme Réformiste, by Félicien Challage, Paris, 1909. 

8&5—225, Lewis. 
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28. Democracy and Liberty. By William Edward Hartpole Lecky. 
New York, 1896. 
88—Vol. 1, p. 20. 

Emile Faguet also, in his Politiques et Moralistes, has a sound, wise 
and old-fashioned chapter on the middle class. Interpreting Guizot, 
he says, p. 320: “The man of the middle class ought to lead society. 
The simple truth is that he has led it, ever since there has been such a 
thing, as if predestined to do so. In this case theory is confirmed by 
the fact. The man of the middle class leads society because it is he 
who creates public opinion.” Faguet’s analysis of the importance of 
public opinion in a self-governing nation, and of its inevitable hy- 
pocrisies, is at once sympathetic and delightfully satiric. It already 
“dates,” however, because in the world of to-day not merely opinion 
but technical and professional mastery are needful. 


29. a. Mass and Class: A Survey of Social Divisions. By W. J. 
Ghent. New York, 1904. 
90—73. 
6. The Principles of Economics. By F. W. Taussig. In two vol- 
umes. New York, 1911. 
91—Vol. II, pp. 138, 169, 234. 


30. Is America Safe for Democracy? Six Lectures given at the 
Lowell Institute of Boston. By William McDougall, Pro- 
fessor of Psychology in Harvard College. New York, 1921. 
116, 191—Quoted in a foot-note, p. 165; 188—67, 135; 
197—63, 64; 803—Chapter IV; 323—166. 


31. The Descent of Man. By Charles Darwin. Eighth thousand. 
London, 1871. 
31—Vol. I, p. 168. 

“We civilized men, on the other hand, do our utmost to check the 
process of elimination; we build asylums for the imbecile, the maimed 
and the sick; we institute poor laws; and our medical men exert their 
utmost skill to save the life of every one to the last moment. There is 
reason to believe that vaccination has preserved thousands who from 
a weak constitution would formerly have succumbed to smallpox. 
Thus the weak members of civilized society propagate their kind. No 
one who has attended to the breeding of domestic animals will doubt 
that this must be highly injurious to the race of man. It is surprising 
how soon a want of care, or care wrongly directed, leads to the degen- 
eration of a domestic race; but excepting in the case of man himself, 
hardly any one is so ignorant as to allow his worst animals to breed.” 

In 1871 Pasteur was a name unknown. 


32. Mayfair to Moscow. By Clare Sheridan. London, 1921. 
(Called Russian Portraits in the American edition.) 
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33. The Social Unit Experiment. Bulletin No. 6. National Social 
Unit Organization, Cincinnati, October 1, 1919. 


34. a. Employé Representation: Success or Failure. By Sherman 
Rogers. The Outlook, August 31, 1921. 
Employé Representation and the Stockyards Strike. By Sher- 
man Rogers. The Outlook, December 28, 1921. 
b. Manto Man. By John Leitch. New York, 1909. 


35. The “Whitley Report,” entitled The First Interim Report on Joint 
Standing Councils of the Subcommittee on Relations Between 
Employers and Employés. 

This brief but momentous document is ably summarized and criti- 
cised by R. M. Melver in Labor in the Changing World (New York, 
1919), pp. 116 and following, and distinctly less ably in The Labor 
Situation in Great Britain and France, by the Gommission on Foreign 
Enquiry of the National Civic Federation (New York, 1919), pp. 46 
and following. 


36. Men of the Old Stone Age: Their Environment, Life and Art. By 
Henry Fairfield Osborn. New York, 1915. 
179—316. 


37. a. Modern Democracies. In two volumes. By James Bryce. 
New York, 1921. 
208—Vol. I, p. 49; 239—Vol. II, p. 177; 288—Vol. IT, p. 62. 
b. International Relations. By James Bryce, New York, 1922. 
188—29 and following. 
The American Commonwealth. By James Bryce. 
First Edition, 1888. 
241—Vol. I, p. 510. 


38. a. Democracy and the Human Equation. By Alleyne Ireland. 
New York, 1921. 
184—68, 

b. Can We Save Constitutional Government? By Alleyne Ireland. 
New York, 1922. (A pamphlet reprinted from The Century 
Magazine.) 

Mr. Ireland insists on the importance to free institutions of national 
and even racial character, developed through generations of breeding 
and tradition. His outlook is political rather than social. He bends 
his brilliant critical powers against “pure” or direct democracy, as 
opposed to republican government by unhampered representatives. 
The pamphlet, which is a pendant of the book and an integral part of 
it, ably urges the need of an expert and non-partisan International Re- 
search Institute for the publication and dissemination of matters of 
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fact relating to current political issues. The evil of partisan misrepre- 
sentation in a democracy is fundamental, as is the remedy Mr. Ireland 
proposes. 
39. Army Mental Tests. Compiled and edited by Clarence 8. Yoakum 
and Robert M. Yerkes. New York, 1920. 
189—22, 23. 


40. Physical Examining in the United States Army. Edited by Rob- 
ert M. Yerkes. National Academy of Sciences: Memoirs. 
Vol. XV. Washington, Government Printing Office, 1921. 
Price, $1.75. 
190—785; 190—744; 196—829; 198—698. 

Those who wish a more detailed representation of the distribution 
of intelligence in the draft, Colonel Yerkes refers to the charted curves 
on p. 670 of his monograph, and to pertinent tables in the same 
chapter, particularly Table 183, the last column totals. ‘The best 
description we have of intelligence in the white draft you will find on 
page 789, Table 332, in the column headed ‘White Draft, groups I, 
Il, and Iil.’” As a corrective to widely circulated reports that 47.3 
per cent of Americans are “morons,’”’ Colonel Yerkes has written an 
article for The Atlantic Monthly (not yet published in October, 1922), a 
draft of which he has kindly permitted me to see. It is interesting and 
important as representing a second thought and a reaction against pop- 
ular exaggeration; but it has seemed safer to follow in the main his 
official monograph. 


41. Mental Deficiency: Its Frequency and Characteristics in the United 
States as Determined by the Examination of Recruits. By 
Pearce Bailey and Roy Haber. Mental Hygiene, July, 1920. 


42. Insane and Feeble-Minded in Institutions in 1910. Department of 
Commerce, Bureau of the Census. Washington, 1914. 
Quoted in Being Well Born: An Introduction to Eugenics. By 
Michael F. Guyer, Professor of Zoology, University of Wisconsin. In- 
dianapolis, 1916, p. 320, note. 
43. History of the Sherman Law. By Albert H. Walker. New York, 
1910. 
215—72-75, 109-112. 


44, a. The Frontier in American History. By Frederick Jackson 
Turner. New York, 1921. 
b. Sections and Nation. By Frederick Jackson Turner, The Yale 
Review, October, 1922. 


The addresses that compose Professor Turner’s volume have long 
been recognized as introducing a new concept into our historical think- 
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ing—the peculiar character and persistent political influence of the 
frontiersman, from the time of the earliest outposts in the New Eng- 
land and the central colonies. The review article is a protest, simi- 
larly clear-eyed, against the phrase-tag of publicists and statesmen, 
that “modern means of communication” have “ obliterated sectional- 
ism,” that since the Civil War we have been “one nation”—and 
against the assumption that, if this were the fact, we should be more 
fortunate. Professor Turner quotes, and confutes, both President 
Wilson and President Harding. Sectionalism is persistent and salutary 
—a, force dangerous in its abuses yet capable of being bent to the ut- 
most national profit. He stops short, however, of recognizing “‘ver- 
tical”? as opposed to “horizontal” sectionalism—the group interests of 
the industrial fabric. 


45. Pamphlets on the Constitution of the United States. Published 
during its Discussion by the People, 1787-1788. Edited by 
Paul Leicester Ford. Brooklyn, 1888-1892. 

An Examination into the leading Principles of the Federal Constitu- 
tion Proposed by the State Convention Held at Philadelphia, ete. [By 
Noah Webster.] Philadelphia, October 10, 1787. 

224—54-65. 


46. Democracy in America. By Alexis de Tocqueville. Translated 
by Henry Reeve. In two volumes. Sixth edition. Boston, 
1876. 
226—Vol. II, pp. 198 and following; 232—197. 


47. Recollections of Grover Cleveland. By George F. Parker. New 
York, 1909. 
239—296. 


48. The Law of Interstate Commerce and Its Federal Regulation. By 
Frederick N. Judson. Third edition. Chicago, 1916. 
239—91; 247—91. 


49. Theodore Roosevelt: An Autobiography. New York, 1920. 
240—567 and following; 241—435; 265—465, 474. 


50. Theodore Roosevelt and His Time, Shown in His Own Letters. 2 
volumes. New York, 1920. 
240—Vol. II, p. 5. 


51. The works of Elihu Root, edited by Robert Bacon and James 
Brown Scott, are issued as detached volumes by the Harvard 
University Press, Cambridge, Mass., 1916, 1917, 1918, ete. 

242—Addresses on Government and Citizenship, pp. 187- 
189; 243—Ibid., 534; 267—Ibid., 363. 
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52. Additional Discussions of Government by Commission. 

As early as 1880 Viscount Goschen wrote Laissez-Faire and Govern- 
ment Interference (published in 1905 in his Essays and Addresses), in 
which he analyzed searchingly the new need of administrative govern- 
ment, which was felt earlier in England than here. 

Professor Giddings’s discussion of 1900 has already been cited in 3b. 

In 1908 William M. Ivins, in the Preface to Ivins and Mason’s Con- 
trol of Public Utilities, which is an annotation of the Public Service 
Commission’s Law of the State of New York, made a stirring plea for 
the recognition and the conscious development of this new arm of gov- 
ernment. 

On September 2, 1919, Professor Roscoe Pound, Dean of the Har- 
vard Law School, presented in Boston a philosophic and illuminating 
study, The Administrative Application of Legal Standards, before the 
Section of Public Utility Law of the American Bar Association. Trac- 
ing the growth of our Constitution through phases in which first the 
legislative and then the judicial branch took the lead, Dean Pound 
describes the present as the era of the primacy of the executive and 
administrative function. “To-day the executive ... even obtains 
for the administrative commissions something very like the Roman 
lex regia ; if not a grant of law-making power, at least a power of giv- 
ing definite content to legal standards which may yet lead us a long 
way.” Hestrongly deprecates the common cry that this foreshadows 
“a, decadence of constitutional government” or “a decline of liberty.” 
“Greater reliance upon standards and less upon rules, more attention 
to the application of legal precepts and less to their abstract content, 
are going along with a shifting from a society wherein property and 
contract were all-important to one wherein enterprise is at least equally 
important; from a condition wherein justice might well come after the 
event and take its own time, to one in which the exigencies of economic 
life call for swift-moving, preventive justice.” This development “‘be- 
gan in the law of public utilities,” but Dean Pound finds that the need 
of it pervades all modern living. See especially pp. 2 and 3. 


53. The New Competition. An Examination of the Conditions Un- 
derlying the Radical Change that is Taking Place in the 
Commercial and Industrial World—the Change from a Com- 
petitive to a Co-operative Basis. By Arthur Jerome Eddy, 
author of The Law of Combinations, ete. New York, 1912. 

A pioneer work, probably destined to mark an epoch in the devel- 
opment of economic thought to fit modern conditions. It is construc- 
tive in its vision of the future as it is drastic in criticism of current 
legal conceptions and business practice—an intelligent and eloquent 
plea for the rule of reason. It has already had a powerful effeet in the 
development of trade associations. Written before the spread of Guild 
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Socialism and long before the Whitley Report, its outlook to-day seems 
narrow; yet Mr. Eddy saw clearly, and luminously expressed, the need 
both of the administrative tribunal or commission and of occupational 
self-government through employee representation. The decade since 
the book was written has emphasized both needs and indicated more 
clearly the probable lines of development; but it has added few essen- 
tials to Mr. Eddy’s thought, and we are still far from grasping many 
of the possibilities of humane and economic administration which he 
clearly describes and eloquently champions. 


54. Trade Unionism in the United States. By Robert Franklin Hoxie, 
Sometime Professor of Political Economy, University of 
Chicago. With an Introduction by E. H. Downey, Ph.D. 
New York, 1919. 

269—Chapter IX: The Law in Relation to Labor. 


The standard work on the subject, impartial, intelligent, and sym- 
pathetic. Having been written before the war and left unrevised at 
Professor Hoxie’s death, it is of necessity somewhat out of date. 


55. a. The Passing of the Great Race. The Racial Basis of European 
History. By Madison Grant. With a Preface by Henry 
Fairfield Osborn. New York, 1918. 

50, 52, 303—passim. 

The service Mr. Grant has rendered Americans in emphasizing the 
importance of race culture is incalculably great, and his influence bids 
fair to be permanently vital and fruitful. For the general accuracy 
and soundness of his conclusions Professor Osborn is sufficient author- 
ity. It is probable, however, that the advance of biology, of genetics, 
will modify some of his conclusions. Thus, though ostensibly grant- 
ing—what is, in fact, incontrovertible—that the Nordic and the Medi- 
terranean races mingled to produce Greek genius, he finds it impossi- 
ble to abandon quite the conviction that that genius was thorough- 
bred. ‘To this mixture of races in classic Greece, the Mediterranean 
Pelasgians contributed their Mycenean culture, and the Nordic Achx- 
ans and Hellenes contributed their Aryan language, fighting efficiency 
and the European aspect of Greek life. The first result of a crossing 
of two such contrasted subspecies . . . has repeatedly been a new 
outburst of civilization. This occurs as soon as the older race has 
imparted to the conquerors its culture and before the victors have allowed 
their blood to be attenuated by mixture. The process seems to have hap- 
pened several times in Greece. ... The troops of Philip and Alex- 
ander were Nordic and represented the uncultured but unmixed an- 
cestral type of Achseans and Hellenes.” (P. 161.) But Mr. Grant goes 
on to say that Alexander, “with his Nordic features, aquiline nose, fair 
skin, gently curling yellow hair” had “mixed eyes, the left blue and 
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the right very black.”” That he was of pretty thoroughly mixed race 
is almost as strikingly revealed in the character of his mother, Olym- 
pias, whose ungoverned temper, cruel violence, and Orphic extrava- 
gances of religion are sultry of the South. Mr. Grant should be read 
in the light of the results of East and Jones (see below) who are quoted 
in our main text, pp. 305, 306. 


b. Inbreeding and Outbreeding : Their Genetic and Sociological Sig- 
nificance. By Edward M. East, Ph.D., Harvard University, 
Bussey Institution, and Donald F. Jones, Sc.D., Connecticut 
Agricultural Experiment Station. Monograph on Experi- 
mental Biology. Philadelphia [1919]. 

305—263, 256. 


56. a. The History of Herodotus. Anew English version. By George 
Rawlinson. In four volumes. New York, 1875. 
805—Book I, Chapters 56-57. 


“The Athenians and the Lacedemonians ... the one being a 
Pelasgic, the other a Hellenic people. . . . What the language of the 
Pelasgi was I cannot say with certainty. If, however, we may form 
a conjecture from the tongue spoken by the Pelasgi of the present day 
. « - we must pronounce that the Pelasgi spoke a barbarous language. 

The Athenians, who were certainly Pelasgi, must have changed 
their language at the same time that they passed into the Hellenic 
body. ... The Hellenic people has never, since its first origin, 
changed its speech.” 

For the legendary (and probably also historic) manner in which 
the inhabitants of Attica “passed into the Hellenic body,” by marriage 
between the reigning house and Hellenic warrior adventurers, see: 

b. The Early Age of Greece. By William Ridgeway, Disney Pro- 
fessor of Archeology in the University of Cambridge. -Cam- 
bridge, 1901. 

805—passim. 

Professor Ridgeway, like Professor Bury in his History of Greece, 
wrote in the dawn of the new ethnology. But though they do not 
grasp the full import of the Hellenic-Pelasgic amalgamation, they pre- 
sent the essential facts. 

57. The Idea of Progress: An Enquiry into tts Origin and Growth. By 
J. B. Bury, Regius Professor of Modern History, Cambridge. 
London, 1920. 
181, 307—See especially the Preface and Introduction. 
58. The Western Hemisphere in the World of To-Morrow. By Frank- 
lin Henry Giddings, Professor of Sociology and the History 
of Civilization in Columbia University. New York, 1915. 
321—Chapter III: The Discovery of Social Efficiency. 
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Describing Benjamin Thompson, Count Rumford, as the father of - 
the German “assumption of public responsibility for universal effi- 
ciency,” Professor Giddings says: “Next after Jonathan Edwards and 
Benjamin Franklin he was, I think, the greatest American. .... But 
while Edwards and Franklin are remembered, Benjamin Thompson has 
been forgotten.” This eloquent wartime lecture is a significant de- 
velopment of Professor Giddings’s chapter of fifteen years before [see 
3 6], in which he pointed out the logical and inevitable development of 
Professor Sumner’s diagnosis of the Forgotten Man. 
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